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Art. 1.—Tue Insprration or tue Scorrerures: OBsJEctIons 
TO IT. 


Havina, in the articles on this subject in former numbers, 
stated the nature of Inspiration as it is defined and affirmed 
in the Scriptures, shown its consistency with the laws of the 
mind, and proved, from the nature of the revelations record- 
ed in the sacred volume, its reality ; we shall now notice 
the leading objections that are made to it. These are of 
two classes: one directed against the nature of inspiration 
as we define it, as a direct and supernatural transfusion into 
the minds of the prophets of thoughts clothed in words ; 
the other founded on the contents of the Scriptures. 

Of the former, the first that we shall notice, alleges that 
such an inspiration of thoughts clothed in words, implies 
that the faculties of the prophets while in the reception of 
communications from God, were intercepted from all their 
natural functions, and reduced to a sheer “ passivity.” 
Thus Dr. Davidson says :— 


“On the one side [that of those who regard inspiration as a 
transfusion of thought embodied in language] the passivity of 
the human [mind] is maintained. It is argued that the mind of 
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a prophet in conceiving and in uttering either orally or in writ- 
ing, his oracles, was wholly passive. The human element was 
entirely suppressed. It was the divine which alone manifested 
itself. What the prophets thought and what they expressed— 
both the matter and the form of their communications—was 
exclusively divine. They were only human conveyancers of 
divine messages; organs or vessels through which divine truth 
was communicated to men. 4 

“We have no reason to believe that the divine Spirit ordi- 
narily acts upon the human mind in any other method than by 
uniting his influence with it, and elevating it to a higher and 
holier tone than it could otherwise reach. The divine Spirit 
does not supersede, or set aside the use of the natural powers, 
but quickens and purifies them, so that they can see much 
farther and higher."—The Text of the Old Testament, pp. 
448-450. 


And he maintains that such an interception of the minds 
of the prophets from all their natural functions actually 
took place in the revelation of such future events—which 
he holds are very few—as could not have been foreseen by 
them, by their own powers, when under a stimulating, in 
distinction from a revealing influence of the Spirit. 


“But special predictions cannot be accounted for in this 
manner [by a mere stimulation of the mind]. When we find, 
for example, that the fate of an individual, the destruction of a 
city or people, is announced with historical definiteness, we 
must believe that the knowledge was supernaturally given. 
We concede . . . that there are comparatively few predictions 
of this nature. In respect of number, they are subordinate to 
those of which we have just spoken. We allow also that they 
do not bear the same intimate relation to the idea and essence 
of the prophetic office. They are not of the same importance 
with those general theocratic predictions which involve what is 
great and important for humanity. Yet they must not be 
overlooked, explained away, or unduly depreciated, as they 
are by Lutz. The passages which exhibit them cannot be 
justly charged with interpolation. They form an important 
exception to the other prophecies, and should not therefore be 
left out of account in determining the character of prophecy 
generally. Instead of attempting to explain them in the way 
already presented, or of subordinating them so much to the rest 
of prophecy as to decide upon its nature without them, we 
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are rather inclined to believe that in respect to them, the divine 
entirely overruled the human, so that the natural faculties of 
the prophets had no share in suggesting the knowledge contain- 
ed in them. God revealed certain things to the prophets at 
various times, that totally surpassed all their apprehensions, in 
receiving as well as uttering which they must have been passive. 
It is remarkable, however, that these predictions are obscure, 
difficult of explanation, and comparatively few. Prophecy can- 
not be judged of by them either exclusively or chiefly. They 
are not the rule but the exception.”—Pp. 450, 451. 


This concession that a part of the prophecies were a direct 
and supernatural transfusion into the minds of the prophets, 
in contradistinction from being suggested or discovered by 
their own faculties, is a very extraordinary one to come from 
a writer, who, like Dr. Davidson, strenuously, and on the 
ground of the nature of the things inspired, and of the laws 
of the human faculties, maintains that inspiration, in its 
proper and ordinary form, was a mere stimulation of the mind 
to unusual energy and activity ; and is not adapted to con- 
ciliate a high measure of confidence in his perspicacity or 
consistency as a speculatist. As he admits that a portion of 
the prophecies were absolutely communicated to the pro- 
phets, and in the form in which they exist in the sacred 
volume, how is he to prove that the whole were not im- 
parted to them in that way? But he clearly indicates in 
this concession that he regards such a mode of inspiration 
as involving a total interception of the faculties of the 
inspired from all their natural functions, so that not only in 
the reception, but in the utterance and record of the revela- 
tions made to them, they were wholly passive. But this is 
altogether mistaken. 

It is wholly contradictory to our nature and to the repre- 
sentations of the sacred writers, and absurd, to suppose that 
the prophets who received direct revelations from God by a 
transfusion of thoughts into their minds, were passive in the 
utterance and record of those revelations. There is no such 
thing known to human experience or conceivable, as speak- 
ing or writing, except by the volition of the individual who 
speaks or writes. It might as well be assumed or imagined 
that the circulation of the blood, or breathing, is produced 
by an external agent, or by organs that do not belong to the 
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body, as to suppose that speaking and writing are the work 
of another agent, acting on the body of the speaker or 
writer as a mere passive subject. They are voluntary acts 
of the person by whose organs they are performed, and 
must be the work of his will, not of another and different 
agent. 

That those who spoke and wrote the revelations they 
received directly and absolutely by the inspiration of the 
Spirit, spoke and wrote them by the voluntary use of their 
faculties and organs according to the usual laws of those 
forms of agency, is clear from the representations of the 
sacred writers. Thus those who spoke with tongues on the 
day of Pentecost and subsequently, undoubtedly received 
both the thoughts and the words of the revelations that were 
made to them by a direct transfusion of the Spirit. The 
languages were previously unknown to them, and must 
therefore have been wholly the effect of inspiration ; and as 
_ those languages were the vehicles absolutely in substance 
and in form of the thoughts which they uttered, those 
thoughts must have been breathed into them along with 
the languages, in distinction from being spontaneously sug- 
gested by their own minds. Had they been suggested by 
their own minds, they would have been conceived in the 
language in which they were accustomed to conceive and 
express such thoughts. But Peter represents those who 
spoke with tongues, as the real speakers, and as speaking 
voluntarily, not as mere passive instruments moved invo- 
luntarily by the Spirit; and Paul also treats those who 
spoke with tongues, as speaking voluntarily, and as having 
their usual control both of their minds and their bodies, and 
directs them to speak in turn, and to withhold themselves 
from speaking when fresh revelations were made to others. 
John also was commanded, as a voluntary agent, to write the 
revelations that were made to him ;—not in writing them to 
yield himself to be used as a passive instrument by some 
other agent. 

The assumption that the transfusion by the Spirit of 
thoughts into the mind in the language that expresses 
them, is inconsistent with our nature, and must involve a 
total interception of the faculties from their legitimate 
functions, is altogether groundless, contradictory to the 
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constitution of our minds, and at war with universal 
experience. The constitution both of our bodies and our 
minds provides for the excitement in us by exterior agents 
of perceptions, thoughts, and emotions. That is the very 
office of the senses, especially of the eye and the ear. 
Every person who speaks to us, transfuses into the mind 
the thoughts which he utters, and in the language in 
which he expresses them; and every written or printed 
page that we read, raises in us the thoughts which it 
expresses, in the words which are their vehicle, and it is 
through these channels that the whole of the knowledge 
which we gain of things external to ourselves is conveyed 
tous. But the reception of knowledge in this form does 
not involve any interception of our faculties from their 
proper activity. It does not convert us into involuntary 
and passive subjects in respect to the knowledge that is 
communicated to us, and the impressions made on us. It 
is the law and necessarily of our nature that we should obtain 
perceptions and receive impressions of things without us in 
this form. It is a legitimate and essential function of our 
constitutions; and we are voluntary, in a great measure, in 
placing ourselves under the action of the causes that pro- 
duce these perceptions of external things. It is of choice 
that we open our eyes on the objects around us, that we 
read the volumes which we peruse, and that we listen to 
the discourses that are addressed to us; and we are volun- 
tary in our actions in regard to the knowledge and thoughts 
that are thus excited in us, and our acts in regard to the 
objects of that knowledge constitute the chief part of our 
voluntary agency. Dr. Davidson therefore wholly mis- 
judges and misrepresents our nature, in assuming that such 
a transfusion of thoughts into our minds, must involve a 
paralysis as it were of our faculties, and intercept them 
from their legitimate office. It is one of the most conspi- 
cuous and important functions for which our nature is 
fitted. If struck from our constitutions it would debar us 
from the knowledge of external things, and reduce us to a 
rank below that of idiots and brutes. It is the form in 
which we receive all our information of the outer world, of 
each other, and of God. The transfusion therefore of 
thoughts into the minds of the prophets by the Holy 
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Spirit, instead of involving a violation of their nature, was 
consistent with the constitution of their minds and bodies, and 
in accordance with the chief processes by which we acquire 
the knowledge of external things. And Dr. Davidson can- 
not any more prove that such an inspiration of the pro- 
phets superseded the proper functions of their faculties, 
and reduced them from the rank of voluntary intelligences 
toa mere “ passivity ;” than he can prove that the reception 
now of thoughts by persons from the voice of a speaker, or 
the words of a printed page, involve a suspension of their 
natural functions, and reduction of them to a state of mere 
“passivity.” What can be more groundless and presump- 
tuous than to deny to God the power thus to transfuse 
thoughts into us, when he has shown that he possesses it, 
- by so framing our nature that all our knowledge of exterior 
existences is obtained in that manner? Cannot he who 
makes our senses the medium of such communications to 
us of knowledge, make such communications to us directly 
if he pleases, by his Spirit, with or without the intervention 
of our senses? Dr. Davidson’s objection thus, instead of 
having any foundation in the powers and laws of our 
nature, is built on a total misconception alike of our mental 
and corporeal constitutions, the mode in which we obtain our 
knowledge of existences without us, and of the infinite 
~ power and skill of the Spirit of inspiration. 

It is further objected to the direct transfusion of thought 
and the words that express it into the minds of the prophet, 
that it implies that inspiration was to the subject of ita 
mere mechanical process; the meaning of which is, that 
though the faculties of the prophet were occupied and em- 
ployed in the inspiration, or reception of the revelation, yet 
he was involuntary and passive in regard to the use that 
was made of them, and that they were employed by the 
Spirit as a lifeless and unconscious instrument. This objec- 
tion differs from the other, therefore, in assuming that the 
use of the prophet’s faculties in inspiration must be involun- 
tary, and without any concurrence from him; while the 
other denies that any use whatever was made of them. The 
special aim of this objection is, to set aside the fact that the 
words in which the revelations made to the prophets are 
expressed, were transfused into their minds along with the 
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thoughts which constitute those revelations. Thus, Mr. 
Macnaught says :— 


“ Full or plenary inspiration, whether of a book or a writer, 
we regard as necessarily synonymous with verbal inspiration ; 
for we know no means except by the names of things or words, 
whereby thoughts can be quickened in the mind, or recorded in 
a book. As to the difference between ‘mechanical’ and ‘ dyna- 
mical,’ it is broad enough. If a flute, for example, or one of 
Mr. Babbage’s machines, or a dead man to whom the Spirit was 
not subject, were said to be inspired, that would be ‘ mechanical’ 
inspiration indeed ; but ifa living man, without the destruction 
of his individual characteristics, be moved by the Spirit, it can 
assuredly only be by a strengthening or enlarging or adding to 
the number of the faculties of that living man—that is, by dyna- 
mical inspiration."— Zhe Doctrine of Inspiration, p. 7. 


Mr. Morell also says :— 


“ Another aspect in which the mechanical theory has been 
regarded, is that which supposes a special dictation of the actual 
words inscribed on the sacred page, distinct from the religious 
enlightenment of the writer.”°—Philosophy of Religion, p. 151. 


This seems to imply that, according to the mechanical 
theory, the thoughts even were not communicated to the 
sacred writers, which the words “ dictated” to them were em- 
ployed to express, but that the inspiration was a mere trans- 
fusion of words without any accompanying knowledge of 
their meaning. 

The Rev. Mr. Lee, also, in his late Lectures, gives the fol- 
lowing statement of it :— 


“ There are two leading systems in this department of theo- 
logy [inspiration]: the one suggested by the prominence assign- 
ed to the Divine element; the other resulting from the undue 
weight attached to the Human. The former of these systems 
practically ignores the human element of the Bible, and fixes its 
exclusive attention upon the Divine agency exerted in its com- 
position. This system admits, and can admit of no degrees. It 
puts forward one consistent and intelligible theory without sub- 
divisions or gradations. According to it, each particular doc- 
trine or fact contained in Scripture, whether in all respects natu- 
rally and necessarily unknown to the writers, or which, although 
it might have been ascertained by them in the ordinary course 
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of things, they were not, in point of fact, acquainted with ; or 
in fine, every thing, whether actually known to them, or which 
might become so by means of personal experience or otherwise, 
—each and every such point has not only been committed to writ- 
ing under the infallible assistance and guidance of God, but it is 
to be ascribed to the special and immediate suggestion, in- 
breathement and dictation of the Holy Ghost. Nor does this 
hold true merely with respect to the sense of Scripture, and the 
facts and sentiments therein recorded, but each and every word, 
phrase, and expression, as well as the order and arrangement of 
such words, phrases, and expressions, has been separately sup- 
plied, breathed into (as it were) and dictated to the sacred 
writers by the Spirit of God. For the present, I shall merely 
observe, that while I can by no means accept this system as cor- 
rect, or as consistent with the facts to be explained, it will be my 
object to establish in the broadest extent all that its supporters 
desire to maintain, namely, the infallible certainty, the indispu- 
table authority, the perfect and entire truthfulness of all and every 
the parts of Holy Scripture.”-—The Inspiration of Scripture, 
pp. 32, 33. 


He thus, while maintaining the absolute truthfulness of 
the language of the Bible as the vehicle of the ideas and 
facts it is employed to convey, still holds that had the in- 
spiration of the sacred writers included the transfusion into 
their minds of the language in which the truths and reali- 
ties they record are expressed, as well as those truths and 
realities themselves, it would have involved the suppression 
of “the human element in the Bible.” 

The representation of these writers thus is, that to sup- 
pose that the inspiration of the thoughts inbreathed into the 
prophets, involved an inspiration also of the language in 
which they were uttered and recorded, is to suppose that 
the faculties of the prophets were used by the Spirit me- 
chanically, like an involuntary and unconscious instrument. 

But this is not only altogether groundless, but against the 
most indubitable facts of our nature and our experience. 
Instead of an incapability of being put into possession of 
thoughts by the action of external agents on us, without a 
suspension of the natural and appropriate use of our facul- 
ties, it is the special function of our senses to raise percep- 
tions and trains of thought in the intellect, by the impres- 
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sion of exterior objects on them ; and all our knowledge of 
external things comes through that channel ; and so far from 
converting us into unconscious or mere passive instruments, 
takes place by the voluntary use of our organs, and with- 
out any interception of our free and appropriate activity. 
Such is the fact with all the thoughts which are awakened 
in us by seeing, hearing, taste, touch, and other forms of 
sensation, as pain, cold, heat, faintness, exhilaration, rest. 
It is thus the very office of our bodies to transmit to our 
minds and excite in them perceptions and thoughts of the 
existences that are exterior to us, and we gain those percep- 
tions and thoughts in a large measure by the voluntary use 
of our powers. Instead of contravening, therefore, it is in 
entire consistency with our nature that the Holy Spirit 
should transfuse trains of thought directly into the minds of 
those whom he inspires. It is accomplishing by his imme- 
diate influence on their minds what in other cases is accom- 
plished by the action of external causes on our senses. 
That his agency on the mind is any more incompatible with 
its voluntary nature, than the action of the senses on it, it 
is wholly impossible to prove, and unreasonable to assume. 
Instead, the fact that the excitement in the mind of percep-- 
tions and thoughts by exterior agents, is compatible with 
and the very law of its nature, is itself a positive and. 
ample proof that the excitement of thought in it by the 
direct influence of the Holy Spirit is in harmony with its. 
nature, and consistent with the integrity and the natural 
and unobstructed use of its voluntary powers. 

The perceptions and thoughts, moreover, that are raised. 
in the mind through the ministry of the senses, always 
enter it in the words that represent and express them, or are 
instantly associated with them. Words are their media and 
vehicle so entirely, that the mind thinks in them as invari- 
ably and absolutely, as it expresses itself in them, when it 
utters them in speech, or represents them in written cha- 
racters. All the thoughts that enter through the ear by 
speech, and through the eyes by written or printed charac- 
ters, are raised by the words which are their names and 
representatives, and all that are raised by other instruments, 
are instantly clothed in the words that are their names, and 
those names become the media, instead of their nature, by. 
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which the mind thinksof them. The supposition, therefore, 
that an inspiration that extends to the words in which the 
thoughts transfused into the mind are expressed, is incon- 
sistent with the natural and proper action of the mind’s 
faculties, is thus as mistaken as the assumption that an 
inbreathing of thought into it by the Holy Spirit is incom- 
patible with its proper activity and freedom. Such a trans- 
mission or excitement of thought in the intellect is not only 
compatible with our nature, buteis essentially like that in 
which all our knowledge of external things is conveyed fo 
us. The process is in principle like that of which in seeing 
and hearing we are every day and hour the subjects. The 
objection of these writers is thus wholly groundless, and 
proceeds on a wholly false view of our nature. 

Instead of the mode of inspiration which they assail, it is 
the theory they themselves maintain, that the thoughts that 
were excited in the minds of the prophets were entirely 
dissociated from the words in which they were uttered and 
recorded, that is obnoxious to the charge of implying a 
violation of our nature, and interception of the ordinary 
laws of our thoughts. For by the constitution of our bodies 
and minds, the perceptions and thoughts that are excited in 
us by the action of external agents on our senses, spring 
into existence in the words which we employ in uttering 
and recording them. We think them in those words, and 
so naturally and necessarily, that it is impossible to disso- 
ciate them and pursue a train of thought, or fix the mind 
on a solitary idea, except in connexion with and by means 
of the word which is its usual and proper name. To 
suppose therefore, as the writers do to whom we have 
referred, that in inspiration, the thoughts that were ex- 
cited in the minds of the prophets, were wholly dissoci- 
ated from the language in which they were, when spoken 
or written, expressed, is to suppose that the usual laws of 
their activity were wholly intercepted, and their memory 
and association struck for the time from their minds. For 
the agents, acts, external things, and events, which in inspira- 
tion become the objects of their thoughts, were agents, ob- 
jects, and events, with the names of which they were fami- 
liar, and that must therefore, by the law of their nature, 
have entered their minds in conjunction with the objects of 
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which they were the names, unless they were prevented by 
a direct interposition, intercepting their faculties from their 
ordinary and constitutional mode of agency. In the revela- 
tion, for example, made to Isaiah that in the last days the 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established in the 
height of the mountains, and.that all nations shall flow to it, 
and shall beat their swords inte ploughshares and their 
spears into pruning-hooks, and learn war no more; all the 
agents, objects, acts, and events that were made by the Spirit 
themes of the prophet’s thoughts, were familiar to him, and 
the names by which he designated them, were indissolubly 
connected with them in his thoughts, and were customarily 
and familiarly used by him as their representatives and 
names. Thus the last days, the mountain, Jehovah, his 
house, all nations, their going to Jehovah’s house, his word, 
his law, his judging the nations, swords and ploughshares, 
spears and pruning-hooks, war, were beings, objects, acts, and 
events of which he already hadaknowledge, and which he was 
accustomed to designate by their proper names; and their 
names must therefore by the law of his nature have risen in 
his mind along with the objects of which they were the 
names, unless it were prevented by an agency of the 
Spirit that intercepted his faculties from their appropriate 
and usual functions. Nothing short of a miracle paralysing 
his powers, and withholding them from their proper office, 
could have transfused conceptions and thoughts of those 
objects into his mind, and excluded the words which were 
their ordinary names. 

So also of the prediction, Isaiah liii., of the humiliation, 
sufferings, and death of the Redeemer in behalf of men. “ He 
is despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief; he hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows, yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of 
God, and afflicted. But he was wounded for our transgres- 
sions ; he was bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him, and with his stripes we are healed. 
He was oppressed and he was afilicted, yet he opened not 
his mouth. He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and 
as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not 
his mouth. He was taken from prison and from judgment ; 
he was cut off from the land of the living; for the trans- 
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gression of my people was he stricken ; and he made his 
grave with the wicked and with the rich in his death; al- 
though he had done no violence, neither was deceit in his 
mouth, yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him, he hath put 
him to grief. When his soul shall make an offering for 
sin, he shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, and the 
pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand.” Of all the 
agents, objects, actions, affections, and conditions mentioned 
in this prediction, the prophet already had a knowledge, and 
was familiar with their names; such as the servant of 
Jehovah to whom it relates, Jehovah himself, men, his people, 
despising and rejecting, sorrow and grief, being smitten and 
stricken, wounded and bruised, transgression, iniquity, and sin, 
being made an offering for sin, being cut off from the living, 
death and the grave ;—and these names were indissolubly as- 
sociated in his thoughts with the objects of which they are 
the names, so that when the objects entered his mind, they 
entered it as the objects that were known to him as bearing 
those names. And no effort of his could have disjoined 
them. The transfusion of those objects accordingly into his 
mind in the train in which they are presented in the pro- 
phecy, must, by the law of his constitution, have involved 
the transfusion of the words in which it is expressed as im- 
mediately and necessarily, as the transfusion of the words 
would have involved a transfusion of the thoughts which 
they express. To suppose, therefore, that in the inspiration 
of the thoughts, there was no inspiration or inseparable and 
necessary transfusion of the words, is to suppose that the 
prophet’s mind was by an act of omnipotence intercepted 
from its natural action and divested of a part of its powers. 

In like manner, all the acts, conditions, and effects, enume- 
rated by Paul in the prediction of the resurrection of the 
redeemed in glory, were known to him and by their proper 
names, before the revelation of that resurrection was made 
tohim. ‘“ Behold, I shew unto you a mystery. We shall 
not all sleep, but we shall all be changed in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump ; for the trumpet 
shall sound and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and 
we shall be changed, For this corruptible must put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal put on immortality. So when 
this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this 
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mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought 
to pass the saying that is written: Death is swallowed up 
in victory !” Cor. xv. 51-54. All the objects, characteris- 
tics, acts, and events, here enumerated, had before been 
known to the apostle and thousands of times the subjects of 
thought to him, and he had thought of them, and necessarily 
by the law of his nature, as bearing the names by which he 
here designates them. To suppose, therefore, that when this 
revelation was made to him, the thoughts alone were trans- 
fused into his mind without the words, is to assume that his 
memory was intercepted from its functions, and his know- 
ledge of language struck from existence. For if his asso- 
ciative power and memory remained in their integrity, how 
could it have been that he had no recollection of the names 
of those acts, conditions, and events, with which he had 
before been familiar? But if his memory was thus anni- 
hilated, how was it that when he came to record the reve- 
lation, he remembered the thoughts with which he had been 
inspired? Why did they not instantly vanish from his mind 
as the words which are their names had, as these writers 
maintain, while he was under the inspiring influence? And 
if his power of remembrance was thus struck from existence, 
how was it that when he came to pen the prediction, he 
not only recalled the thoughts with which he had been in- 
spired, but the words also which are the names of those 
thoughts? Was another miracle then wrought to restore 
the powers which a previous miracle had swept from his 
mind ? 

It is thus the theory of these writers who deny that there 
was a transfusion into the minds of the prophets of the lan- 
guage in which the revelations made to them are recorded, 
that implies that inspiration involved a violation of their 
nature, and intercepted their faculties from their usual and 
appropriate functions. The doctrine of the Scriptures that 
inspiration was a transfusion of language, as well as of 
thought, is obnoxious to no such objection, but is in harmo- 
ny with our constitution, and in accordance with the usual 
modes in which thoughts are excited in us by the action of 
external agents. 

It is objected by another class of writers, that an inspira- 
tion that determined the words in which the thoughts that 
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were inbreathed, are expressed, would have led the writers 
of the gospels who record the same discourses and narrate 
the same occurrences, to an exact similarity in their state- 
ments and narratives in respect to them both, in fact, 
thought, and language. Thus Mr. Alford says :— 


“With regard to verbal inspiration, I take the sense of it as 
explained by its most strenuous advocates to be, that every 
word and phrase of the Scriptures is absolutely and separately 
true—and whether narrative or discourse, took place or was said, 
in every most exact particular as set down. Much might be 
said of the @ priori unworthiness of such a theory, as applied to 
a gospel whose character is the freedom of the Spirit, not the 
bondage of the letter ; but it belongs more to my present work 
to try it by applying it to the gospels as we have them. AndI 
do not hesitate to say, that being thus applied, its effect will be 
to destroy altogether the credibility of our evangelists. Hardly 
a single instance of parallelism between them arises where they 
do not relate the same thing indeed, in substance, but expressed 
in terms, which, if literally taken, are incompatible with each 
other. To cite only one obvious instance: The title over the 
cross was written in Greek. According then to the verbal in- 
spiration theory, each evangelist has recorded the exact words of 
the inscription ; not the general sense, but the inscription itself, 
—not a letter less or more. This is absolutely necessary to the 
theory. Its advocates must not be allowed, with convenient 
inconsistency, to take refuge in a common-sense view of the 
matter whenever their theory fails them, and still to uphold it in 
the main. And how it will here apply, the following comparison 
will show :— 

Matt., oirég eerw ingotg Bacirsig row lovdaiwv. 

Mark, 6 Bacirsds réiv iovdaiwv. 

Luke, 6 Bacirsig réiv lovdawy otros. 

John, ingods 6 va%wpaiog § Bacirsig rei lovdaiwv.” 

Greek Testament, Prolegomena, pp. 20, 21. 


He thus assumes that had the inspiration of the sacred 
writers been of such a nature as to determine their language, 
then their records of the same discourses, and narratives of 
the same events, must have presented an exact coincidence 
in language. But this is obviously mistaken. In the first 
place, if it be true, it is as effective a confutation of his 
theory of inspiration, as of that which he aims to over- 
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throw by it. For if an inspiration of words must, in 
respect to all parallel parts of the gospels, have been an 
inspiration of identically the same words and in the same 
order, then much more must an inspiration of thought have 
been an inspiration of identically the same thoughts in 
kind, number, and relations, and the record of the inscrip- 
tion on the cross is accordingly as irreconcilable with the 
theory he holds, as he asserts it is with that which he rejects. 
For the variations in the records of the inscription on the 
cross, in facts and characteristics, are exactly parallel in 
nature and extent with the variations in the language. 
Every word used by Matthew, Luke, and John, beyond 
those of Mark, represents a fact, or thought, in addition to 
those expressed by him. If then such a variation in lan- 
guage proves that the language was not inspired, the par- 
allel variation in the facts and ideas in the several records— 
which was the ground of the variation in the language—must 
equally prove that the facts and ideas were not inspired, 
and Mr. Alford’s objection overthrows his. own theory. 

In the next place, the fact that the thoughts that were 
inbreathed by the Spirit into the minds of the sacred pen- 
men in inspiration, entered their minds in the language by 
which they were accustomed to designate the objects of 
those thoughts, does not imply that he must have inbreathed 
identically the same thoughts and words, when inspiring 
them to write of the same subjects, any more than it implies 
that he must have inspired all the prophets and apostles to 
write identically the same things of the same subjects. For 
if he may inspire different truths into different minds, why 
may he not impart different measures of truth on the same 
subjects to different minds? If Mr. Alford’s assumption is 
just, then the ancient prophets who spake before of the 
sufferings of Christ, and his resurrection, should have fore- 
shown precisely the same facts and in identically the same 
language, as are presented in the narratives of those events 
by the evangelists; and those ancient prophets should also 
have written in Greek instead of Hebrew: for the use of 
the words of another language is as inconsistent with the pos- 
tulate on which Mr. Alford proceeds, as the use is of differ- 
ent words and a different number of words of the same lan- 


guage. 
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His assumption seems indeed to imply, that if God 
inspires a prophet on a subject, he must impart to him a 
perfect knowledge of it; for if neither the nature of inspi- 
ration nor truth requires the gift of a perfect knowledge of 
a subject, why do they any more require that precisely the 
same measure of knowledge on a subject should be com- 
municated to every one who is inspired in respect to it? 
If he may limit the truths and facts comprised in the most 
comprehensive revelation that he makes, greatly below the 
sum of truth which he might impart in respect to the 
themes of which he gives a knowledge, why may he not 
with equal consistency limit the facts and truths which he 
imparts to some of those whom he inspires respecting it, 
below what he communicates to others? But the supposi- 
tion that he must give a perfect knowledge of all the truths 
and facts which are the subjects of inspiration, is contradic- 
tory to reason and to the revelations God has made, which 
both fail of imparting a full knowledge of the subjects to 
which they relate, and differ greatly from each other in the 
measure of knowledge respecting them, which they impart. 

In the third place, an inspiration of the sacred writers 
that determined their language along with the thoughts, is 
perfectly consistent with the diversity of thought and 
expression which appears in the statements and narratives 
of the parallel parts of the gospels. As the Spirit accom- 
modated himself to the peculiar faculties and culture of the 
writers, and made use of them in determining the forms of 
the revelations made through them; such a diversity in the 
attitudes in which they contemplated subjects, in compre- 
hensiveness of views, and in the language in which they 
described them and expressed their affections in regard to 
them, was perfectly natural. All that was requisite to the 
authority of their record, was that they should really be 
inspired to write, and that that which they wrote should be 
literally true, and that is the character of the several records 
by the evangelists of the inscriptions on the cross. There 
is no contradiction to each other in their statements. They 
differ only in extent; as far as they coincide, they coincide 
in words as well as in facts, and their differences in words 
are exactly parallel to their differences in facts. 

Mr. Alford goes on :— 
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“ Another objection to the theory is, that if it be so, the 
Christian world is left in uncertainty what her Scriptures are, 
as long as the sacred text is full of various readings. Some one 
manuscript must be pointed out to us, which carries the weight 
of verbal inspiration, or some text whose authority shall be 
undoubted, must be promulgated. But manifestly neither of 
these things can ever happen. To the latest age, the reading 
of some important passages will be matter of doubt in the 
Church: and which is equally subversive of the theory, though 
not of equal importance in itself, there is hardly a sentence in 
the whole of the gospels in which there are not varieties of 
diction in our principal MSS., baffling all attempts to decide 
what was its original form, 

“The fact is that this theory uniformly gives way before 
intelligent study of the Scriptures themselves; and is only held, 
consistently and thoroughly, by those who have never under- 
taken that study. When put forth by those who have, it is 
never carried fairly through, but while broadly asserted, is in 
detail abandoned.”—Prolegomena, p. 21. 


But this objection is as applicable to his own theory, as 
to that which he assails. The possession of the identical 
words that were employed by the sacred writers, is as indis- 
pensable on the one theory in order to a certainty in re- 
spect to the facts and truths which they wrote, as it is on 
the other. And the variety of readings is as great an obsta- 
cle to his attaining that certainty, as it is to those who hold 
that the words were inspired as well as the facts and truths 
which they express. As the various readings are the same 
on each view of the nature of inspiration, it is truly a sin- 
gular error to imagine that the Christian world is more sure 
what the genuine Scriptures are, on the supposition that the 
original text was not inspired, than on the assumption that it 
was. How canit be that we are less sure what the facts and 
truths are which were’ originally penned, if we know that 
nine-tenths or nineteen-twentieths of the words in which they 
are now expressed were written by inspiration, than we have 
on the supposition that not one of the words in which they 
are expressed was penned by the promptings of the Spirit. 
Mr. Alford is mistaken in regarding the present state of the 
manuscripts of the Scriptures, as furnishing any proof that 
the text was not originally inspired. It isnot their superior 

VOL. X.—NO. III. 24 
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critical knowledge that has led many modern scholars to 
reject its inspiration, but their false theories of God and 
man, especially their disregard of the great fact, that by the 
constitution of the mind, it thinks in words, and that the in- 
breathing of thoughts into the minds of the sacred writers, 
must of necessity, unless a miracle were wrought to prevent 
it, have also been an inspiration of the words in which they 
naturally expressed those thoughts. He adds:— 


“ Tf I understand plenary inspiration rightly, I hold it to the 
utmost, as entirely consistent with the opinions expressed in this 
section. The inspiration of the sacred writers I believe to have 
consisted in the fulness of the influence of the Holy Spirit, espe- 
cially raising them to, and enabling them for their work, in a 
manner which distinguishes them from all other writers in the 
world, and their work from other works. The men were full of 
the Holy Ghost ; the books are the pouring out of that fulness 
through the men—the conservation of the treasure in earthen 
vessels. The treasure is ours, in all its richness; but it is ours 
as only it can be ours—in the imperfections of human speech, in 
the limitations of human thought, in the variety incident first to 
individual character and then to manifold transcription, and the 
lapse of ages.”—P. 21. 


But what was the nature of the inspiration under which 
the sacred penmen wrote? What was the office of the Spi- 
rit’s influences with which they were filled? What was the 
effect which he wrought, by which they were moved to 
write what they wrote? Nota mere stimulation of their 
faculties, which left them to gain in a natural way the 
knowledge of divine things, and of past and future events, 
which they embodied in their writings for the instruction of 
men. That would make them the discoverers of the truths 
and facts which they pennéd, instead of recipients of them 
from God by revelation ; and leave those truths and facts 
without any higher authority than others that are learned 
by the ordinary use of our powers. It was a direct and 
supernatural transfusion into their minds of the facts and 
truths which they recorded, and thence by the law of their 
nature, a transfusion also of the words which were known to 
them as the names of those facts, truths, and ideas. The 
presentation to them of the facts, truths, and ideas, was of 
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necessity a presentation to them also of the words which 
were their names, and in which they naturally, from the 
cast of their minds and their habits of thought and speech, 
expressed such facts, truths, and thoughts. 

These various objections to the inspiration of the sacred 
text by the Holy Spirit, are thus without validity. In 
place of any inconsistency with the faculties of the pro- 
phets, the known modes of the inspiring influence, or the, 
human characteristics of the Scriptures, it is the only view 
of inspiration that accords with our nature, the uniform laws 
of thought, and the peculiarities of constitution, education, 
and habit, that appear in the writings of the several pro- 
phets and apostles; and so clearly and emphatically, that 
a denial ‘of the inspiration of their language by the Spirit, 
is, in effect, a denial of their inspiration altogether. 





Art. IIl.—Nores on Sorrprure. 
EVENTS THAT FOLLOWED THE LORD’S RESURRECTION. 


Luxe xxiv. 52.—“ And they worshipped him, and 
returned to Jerusalem with great joy.” 

From this verse, we learn the effect of the first interview 
of the Lord with the apostles after his resurrection. It is 
just what we should have anticipated; for he certainly was 
not straightened in means for convincing them. By one 
appearance, Mary Magdalene was convinced (John xx. 16). 
One appearance and his familiar salutation, convinced the 
women he met in the morning, on their return from the 
sepulchre (Matt. xxviii. 9); and one view, as we shall 
soon see, left not a doubt in the mind of Thomas, the most 
incredulous of all the apostles; and why should not one 
appearance and such proofs of the identity of his person 
convince the rest? John, in speaking of this interview, 
says expressly, “that they rejoiced when they saw him ;” 
which implies, that the distressing fears and doubts, which 
Luke particularly mentions, were all removed. They were 
convinced also of his divine nature; for they worshipped 
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him. They worshipped him afterwards, again when he 
appeared to them and other disciples in Galilee (Matt. 
xxviii. 17). It is an error therefore to suppose that the 
‘apostles first began to worship him after his last visible 
ascension from Mount Olivet (Acts i. 9-12); for this would 
imply, that until then, they doubted his divine nature—a 
supposition which is disproved by the verse we are consi- 
dering. 

The place from whence they returned was Bethany (v. 
50); and the time was the same evening, at the close of their 
worship (specxurnrarres avtov uméorpeyav), Their joy was great 
—it was full (John xv.11). It was the joy of triumph; their 
Lord and Master had conquered death. Fear was no 
longer possible. Accordingly the evangelist adds in conclu- 
sion of his gospel ; ' 

Luke xxiv. 53.— And were continually in the temple 
praising and blessing God.” 

He means, that from the day of the Lord’s resurrection 
forward, until they received the promise of the Father 
(during which time they were commanded to remain at 
Jerusalem), they openly frequented the temple and offered 
their praises and thanksgivings to God. A striking effect 
of the grace of Christ! They no longer closed the doors 
when they met, for fear of the Jews.* 

Although they were known to be the disciples of Jesus, 
and were surrounded by his enemies, and theirs for his 
sake, they appeared without disguise, in that very place, 
where they could not fail to be seen and known. 

Those who limit the application of this verse to the short 
interval between the Lord’s visible ascension and the day 





* See note on John xx. 19. It is remarkable that when the disciples 
assembled on the eighth day after thé Lord’s resurrection, the apostles are not 
represented as having closed the doors of the house or apartment where they 
met, for fear, but rather as we may suppose for privacy. The reason why 
the evangelist mentions that the doors were shut on this occasion, is to show 
the surprising manner of the Lord’s appearance to Thomas. It was one of 
the things which convinced him ; and it agreed perfectly with the manner of 
his appearance a week before, an account of which he had no doubt heard. 
Accordingly in describing the first appearance, the evangelist tells us expli- 
eitly, that the motive for shutting the doors was fear of the Jews, but in 
describing his second appearance he assigns no motive for the act, yet men- 
tions the fact as in itself important for the reason already suggested. 
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of Pentecost, leave us to conjecture what were the emotions 
and employments of the apostles during the forty days 
following the resurrection. But no violence is done to the 
language by extending it, as we do, to the whole interval 
between the day of the Lord’s resurrection and the Pente- 
cost. On the contrary, it is the plain and obvious interpre- 
tation, and the only one which adequately represents the 
power of Christ over the minds and hearts of the apos- 
tles. (See note on Luke xxiv, 49.) 

John xx. 24.—“ But Thomas,* one of the twelve, called 
Didymus, was not with them when Jesus came.” 

Consequently he was not one of those who accompanied 
the Lord to Bethany. He had not taken part in their wor- 
ship, nor did he share in the joys of his fellow apostles. No 
cause is assigned for his absence. The fact only is stated. 
We may infer perhaps, from what is said of him in John xi. 
8, 16, that he was a man of a bold and resolute disposition, 
if not obstinate and self-willed. If he had heard the report 
of the Lord’s resurrection, he treated it, no doubt, as the 
others did at first, as an idle tale, unworthy of his attention 
(Luke xxiv. 11). However this may be, 

John xx. 25.—“ The other disciples,” or some of them, 
having casually found him, or sought him out perhaps, 
“said unto him, we have seen the Lord.” It is probable 
much more was said than is here recorded. The words 
imply that the Lord’s resurrection was spoken of. Judging 
from what we know of human nature we should not unrea- 
sonably suppose the wonderful facts recorded by Luke were 
circumstantially related to him—how and where they were 
assembled on the first day of the week—the hour when— 
the sudden entry of Cleopas and his companion—the story 
they told—the sudden and mysterious appearance of the 
Lord—the exhibition he made of the wounds in his hands, 
his feet and his side—his partaking of food—their own 
emotions—the discourse he ‘held with them, his leading 
them out of the city to Bethany, and the manner in which 
he leftthem. It is probable also they repeated the very 





* Thomas is a Hebrew name which signifies the same as Didymus ; a Greek 
word or name; so that Didymus is rather a translation of the proper name of 
this apostle than an addition to it. Both signify twin or twins. 
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words he used while exhibiting to them his wounds. 
“ Handle me and see,”—satisfy yourselves by your sense 
of feeling, if you do not trust your other senses; a test 
which they would naturally decline, as well through awe, 
as because they were already fully convinced of the reality 
of his presence.* It was to this test of the touch, Thomas 
in his reply plainly alludes. 

John xx. 25.—“ But he said unto them, except I (also) 
shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and even put my 
finger into the print of the nails and thrust my hand into 
his side, I will not believe,” ‘or more exactly, “I will never 
believe.” 

In reading these words we should lay a strong emphasis on 
the pronoun I.—Except J shall see, &c., J will never believe. 
—The meaning may be paraphrased thus: “ You were quite 
too easily convinced of a matter so extraordinary, as that 
you speak of. To convince me, I must not only see for my- 
self, the print of the nails in his flesh, as you say you saw 
it: but I must feel it with my finger, which you did not 
venture todo. Nor would this be enough; I must lay my 
hand on his side, which you imagine you saw, having in it 
the very wound made by the soldier’s spear. Had I been 
there, Z certainly should not have declined any test pos- 
sible for me to apply; less than this should not have con- 
vinced you.” 

We can hardly suppose that Thomas would have em- 
ployed such peculiar terms to express his incredulity, or 
specified such extraordinary tests to insure his belief, unless 
the other disciples had related to him the particulars of their 
interview with the Lord, as we have supposed. Assuming 
that they did so, the reply of Thomas reflects upon them, on 
the one hand, as timid and credulous; and on the other, 
sets up by way of contrast, his own superior courage and 
discretion. Thus considered it is of a piece with what 
John says of him (xi. 8-16), when the Lord proposed to go 
into Judea, thereby exposing himself to the enmity of the 





* If we suppose they declined the test of touch we may account for the 
additional proof the Lord gave them, of taking food from their hands, and 
eating it before them (Luke xxiv. 41-43), a test or proof approximating to 
that he had proposed, which otherwise would have been quite unnecessary. 
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Jews. All the other disciples, influenced by their affection, 
endeavored to dissuade him. Thomas, for some reason, was 
of a different mind, which he expressed in terms which 
showed both his sense of the danger and disregard of it. 

John xx. 26. “ And after eight days, again his disciples 
were within, and Thomas with them: Zhen came Jesus, the 
doors being shut, and stood in the midst and said peace be 
unto you,” 

We are not to understand that this second appearance of 
the Lord to his male disciples, occurred eight days after 
Thomas had thus expressed his unbelief; but eight days in- 
clusive, after his first appearance, mentioned in verse 19. 
Yet it may have been nearly as long, for aught that is said, 
after the interview of Thomas with his fellow disciples, just 
spoken of. On this occasion Thomas was present. Con- 
sidering the fact, that the Lord had already appeared at five 
different times to some of the disciples, and had promised to 
appear to all of them in Galilee, it is not improbable that 
those who had seen him indulged the hope, that he would 
often appear to them, if not whenever they met; and this 
hope or expectation being known to Thomas, may have had 
some influence on his mind. Indeed if we reflect how blind 
the disciples were to the future, and how ignorant they 
were of the actual posture of their nation, and of the Divine 
judgments which were soon to come upon the people, it is 
not improbable they thought he intended before long, to 
establish his kingdom over them in outward glory ; and con- 
sequently to return and permanently to remain with them. 
However this may be, we may at least believe, that Thomas, 
although sceptical and without any such hopes, was not free 
from misgivings. Or if the evidence does not warrant so 
favorable a judgment, we can confidently aftirm, that his 
Divine and compassionate Lord brought him, in spite of his 
gloomy and unreasonable disbelief into the circle of his 
friends, that he might comply with his unreasonable ex- 
actions. 

We remark again, that the doors of their apartment were 
shut and probably barred, as on the Sunday evening before. 
But it is not said that this was done through fear of the 
Jews (comp. vs. 19-26); their fears, we have seen, were 
all dispelled. They appeared publicly in the temple, rely- 
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ing confidently upon the power and providence of the 
Saviour, by whose express command they made Jerusalem, 
for the time being, the place of their abode. On this occa- 
sion, the sudden and mysterious appearance of the Lord did 
not occasion any fear or surprise to those who had seen him 
before. If it did, the fact is not mentioned, nor is it pro- 
bable. All but Thomas were fully convinced that he was in- 
deed the same compassionate friend and master they had 
ever known him. It was the design of the Saviour, and if 
we may so say, his effort at his first appearance to them, 
thoroughly to dispel their fears, and for this purpose he had 
led them forth from the city,as he had often done, to Bethamy 
before he left them. His salutation, ‘ Peace to you,” uttered 
in his well known voice, was sufficient to ward off fear and 
even surprise. Their presence and composure would natu- 
rally strengthen Thomas for the ordeal to which his ineredu- 
lity had subjected him. 

We may imagine that instantly the Saviour’s eye rested 
upon Thomas, and the eye of Thomas on him, and that 
alone was quite sufficient to carry conviction to his heart, 
before a word was spoken. But the address of the Saviour, 
and the repetition of his unseemly words, one by one, must 
have awakened emotions of shame and confusion as well as 
sorrow. 

John xx. 27, 28. “Then saith he to Thomas, Reach 
hither thy finger; behold my hands; and reach hither thy 
hand and thrust it into my side, and be not faithless but 
believing. And Thomas answered and said unto him, My 
Lord and my God.” 

The repetition of the very words of Thomas, was an indu- 
bitable proof of the omniscience of Jesus and consequently 
of his Divine nature. Hence the confession of Thomas. It 
was a similar display of this attribute which convinced 
Nathaniel of his exalted character even before the Lord 
_entered publicly on his ministry. John i. 47-51. 

Some commentators regard this expression of Thomas, as 
a mere exclamation, indicating his astonishment and nothing 
more; while others, among whom is Beza, regard it as the 
most decisive proof of the Deity of Jesus. We suppose, 
that Thomas meant to recognise his divine, as well as his 
human nature, by this twofold designation. Regarded as a 
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mere exclamation, such as we sometimes hear in common 
life, it would not be easy to exculpate the apostle from 
profaneness; but as the confession of his faith, it was a reli- 
gious act. And why may we not so regard it? Of the 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead, he had now a full and 
perfect conviction, without making trial of any of the tests 
he had rashly demanded. ‘This fact alone proved his divine 
nature (Rom. i. 4). It explained what he meant when he 
said, “I and my Father are one.” “I came forth from the 
Father, and am come into the world. Again I leave the 
world and go to the Father.” “ And now, O Father, 
glorify thou me with thyself, with the glory I had with thee 
before the world was.” These sayings Thomas had heard 
(John xiv. 5), although he had not understood them. But 
the living person of Jesus, bearing in his flesh the very 
wounds of crucifixion, declared the sense, beyond a doubt, 
in which they were to be understood. Thomas did not 
need to be divinely inspired to appreciate the force of 
such a proof, any more than we do; and his expression, thus 
regarded, is an energetic, full, and appropriating confession 
of his heart-felt belief. This is proved by our Lord’s reply 
to him. 

John xx. 29. “Jesus saith to him: Thomas; because 
thou hast seen me, thou hast believed. Blessed are they 
that have not seen and yet have believed.” 

Surely, if this hitherto doubting or disbelieving disciple 
expressed nothing more than his surprise or amazement, 
the omniscient Saviour would not have accepted it as a 
confession of his belief. 

It is remarkable, that the evangelist records nothing 
more of this interview than the words quoted. He does 
not say how long it continued, nor how it was terminated, 
nor what passed between Thomas and his fellow disciples 
after the Lord left them. But if we may suppose that he 
appeared on this occasion solely for the conviction of 
Thomas, what an exhibition of grace to this doubting and 
perhaps wayward disciple! And what an impressive illus- 
tration of the character which the apostle Paul ascribes to 
him (Heb. iv. 15), encouraging the belief, that although he 
does not now visibly exhibit himself to his doubting disci- 
ples as he did then, yet he is not unmindful of their weak- 
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nesses and frailties, nor remiss in the use of the means best 
suited to remove them. We pass on to the concluding 
sentence, which may be more literally expressed thus. 
Blessed are those not seeing (és my idevres) yet believing 
( need miorivoayTes), 

These words prove that belief in the resurrection of Jesus 
is an essential article of the Christian faith. On this ground 
the apostle Paul says without qualification or reserve, if 
Christ be not risen, our faith in him is vain, and the preach- 
ing of the gospel is bearing false witness (1 Cor. xv. 14, 15). 
Up to this moment, Thomas did not believe the fact of the 
Lord’s resurrection, and his unbelief involved, as a neces- 
sary consequence, that his Lord and master was a deceiver. 
But Thomas was one of those whom he had chosen, and 
could not therefore be given over to perdition (John vi. 70; 
xvii. 12). Yet we infer from these words, that through his 
unbelief, he failed of a degree of blessedness which would 
otherwise have been within his reach. 

It is more important, however, to notice the great princi- 
ple which our Lord here declares, the principle which in 
fact distinguishes the dispensation of the Holy Spirit, from 
that of our Lord’s personal ministry. The effect of ocular 
or sensible evidence had been tried upon the whole Jewish 
people, and had failed of its purpose (John xii. 37-40). God 
had, as it were, just concluded a great experiment upon a 
large nation, for the information of all creatures, the object 
of which was to prove, that it was not in the nature of evi- 
dence, however miraculous, though subjected to the senses 
of men, to beget faith in them. A new agency was neces- 
sary, by which this principle could be imparted to fallen 
man as God’s gift, by means more in harmony with the 
general order of the Divine government and that economy 
or order of things, which was about to ensue. The fact of 
the resurrection was to be established at that time for all 
ages until the end of the world and the second coming of 
the Lord, mainly through the very testimony which Thomas 
had rejected; and it was because Thomas himself was one 
of those, through whose testimony the world would be re- 
quired to believe, ‘aat the Lord appeared to him especially 
to remove his doubts. Yet if it was right for Thomas to 
reject the testimony of his fellow-disciples, whom he knew 
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to be as credible and trustworthy as himself, it would be 
right for others afterwards to reject his own testimony as 
well as theirs to the same fact, without the other evidence 
which he demanded. Consequently, to perpetuate the know- 
ledge of the fact of the Lord’s resurrection, recourse must be 
had to a continued miraculous intervention, from age to age, 
upon the demand of each individual; in other words, the 
age of miracles could never cease, or rather miracles would 
cease to be miracles, by becoming the established order of 
things, and consequently lose their effect. Such a demand 
in reality denies to God the right to establish the order of 
things, in which we live, without relinquishing his authority 
to command our belief upon such evidence, as we receive 
and act upon as sufficient on all other subjects. Yet a dis- 
pensation of miraculous evidence, as has been remarked, 
had been tried upon a whole nation, without any saving 
effect. Judging from observation and experience, and from 
what we know of the human heart, we have no reason to 
believe, that if the miraculous powers exercised by the 
apostles under their first commission, had been continued 
in the church until the present day, they would, without the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, have been attended with any 
better effect upon the Gentiles, than they had upon the 
Jews during the personal ministry of our Lord. 

These considerations show the futility of the argument of 
infidels, “that an infallible revelation can come to man 
through the senses alone—that it cannot even be recorded 
without losing its infallibility, or be transmitted even from 
a single generation without becoming at once a fallible re- 
cord and therefore fallible evidence.” We may concede 
the proposition, and inquire what does it prove? Does it 
prove that God should have established a perpetual dispen- 
sation of miraculous evidence addressed to the senses of 
men, in order to authenticate his words? He made sufficient 
trial of such evidence, without producing any reforming or 
saving influence upon those who enjoyed the advantages of 
it. Does it prove that historical or moral evidence, such as 
men act upon in matters of private or social interest, cannot 
be made effectual by the Holy Spirit to accomplish the 
Divine purposes, by working faith jn men, and thereby 
uniting them to Christ? This inquiry needs no answer. 
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Even philosophy teaches us, that there are other and surer 
means of attaining the truth, than the bodily senses. All 
men habitually act in their most important concerns upon 
the testimony of others, and that too, without any spiritual 
agency or Divine influence to enlighten or incline them. 
And such evidence would be sufficient in the concerns of 
religion also, if the hearts of men were willing to receive it. 
Hence the office of the Holy Spirit is not to magnify evi- 
dence, nor to incline men to believe, without reasonable 
and sufficient grounds of belief; but to prepare or incline 
their hearts to receive Divine truth upon such evidence, as 
effectually convinces them in their worldly concerns. (See 
Matt. xvi. 1-4.) 

But why, it may be inquired, is it more blessed to be- 
lieve upon the testimony of others than upon the evidence 
of our senses? As a general proposition, having respect to 
all kinds of truth, it cannot be affirmed, nor is it what the 
Saviour intended; but restricted to the particular fact of 
our Lord’s resurrection it is not difficult to show the reason: 
For a heart-felt belief of this fact, by those not having 
ocular evidence of it, is wrought by the Holy Spirit (John 
vi. 29, 44, 45), whose office it isto do much more than influ- 
ence the understanding. Were his work to end there, no 
saving effect would be produced. The Holy Spirit gives 
permanency and strength to the faith which he originates, 
and makes it the means of renewing the whole man. Even 
the apostles, and those other disciples, who had ocular and 
sensible evidence of the Lord’s resurrection, had as great 
need of the Spirit’s renewing energies as others, who be- 
lieved on other grounds. Herein then consists chiefly the 
blessedness of all those who believe, in which Thomas no 
doubt also shared, but in a smaller measure perhaps, on ac- 
count of his unreasonable and sinful doubts. It is the Holy 
Spirit’s work to make the truth efficacious (James i. 18; 
John xvi. 8), the beginning of which (Philip. i. 6.; Romans 
viii. 28-30 ; 2 Cor. i. 22; Eph. i. 14), makes their salvation 
sure. . 

John xxi. 1. “ After these things Jesus showed himself 
again to the disciples at the sea of Tiberias, and on this wise 
showed he himself.” 

The manifestations before spoken of, were made in Judea, 
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and in or near Jerusalem. That of which the evangelist 
now speaks, occurred in Galilee. The time of it is not 
stated, but we may infer that the feast of the Passover 
was ended, and that the disciples generally had left Judea 
for their homes in Galilee, where the Lord had promised to 
meet them (Matt. xxviii. 7,10; xxvi. 32; Mark xiv. 28). 

It would be fruitless to inquire why he appointed Galilee 
as the place of gathering for all his disciples. Perhaps he 
did it because most of his disciples were from that pro- 
vince (Acts ii. 7). It is not improbable that the apostles 
mentioned in this chapter had gone thither in obedience to 
this command, or were on their way from Jerusalem to the 
mountain Jesus had appointed (Matt. xxviii. 16). The 
manner of the Lord’s appearance on this occasion, and the 
circumstances of it, are related with much particularity ; for 
some reason not explained. It does not fall within the 
scope of these notes to enter minutely into the contents of 
the chapter, the style of which is very peculiar. We ob- 
serve in general, that John who was present and an eye- 
witness of what he relates, is the only evangelist who men- 
tions this appearance. Thomas, the doubting disciple, was 
one of the party. Nathaniel, it is probable, is the apostle 
elsewhere called Bartholomew. Peter and James the 
brother of John, and two other disciples, whose names are , 
not mentioned, made up the party. Some of them—probably 
all of them—were fishermen by calling, and to supply their 
necessities (and perhaps those of other disciples), while wait- 
ing for their Lord’s appearance, they resorted to their former 
avocation. They entered the little vessel at evening, as we 
infer from the narrative (vs. 3 and 4). At day-dawn the 
Lord appeared to them, standing on the shore, but was not 
recognised at first by any of the party, either by the eye or 
the ear, owing to the dimness of the light, or the distance, 
which was not less than a hundred yards, or eighteen rods, 
even if he stood at the water’s edge. His inquiry—Have ye 
any meat? was understood by them to refer to fish, as is 
plain from the sixth verse.* 





* TIpocgayiov from IIpocpayey signifies whatever is eaten with bread, espe- 
cially fish. The word owapiy (or opwyor) in verse 9th is translated fish. 
The word oyov from eyw coguo signifies ray ro mvpi xaracxcvacpevor eis edwdnv, 
See Beza in loco, 
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The haul they made at his bidding, being very extraordi- 
nary, if not miraculous, was the means of his recognition. 
Naturally would it remind them of a similar occurrence near 
the beginning of our Lord’s ministry, which had greatly as- 
tonished them (Luke v. 4-11). John was the first to know 
him. He tells his thoughts to Peter, perhaps in the hearing 
of the others, but that is not said. Immediately they made 
for the land, but the ardor of Peter did not allow him to 
wait the slow progress of the boat. Girding himself hastily 
with his fisher’s coat* he plunged into the water and swam 
ashore, leaving his fellow disciples to draw in the net. 

We are not told, whether Peter approached the Lord be- 
fore the others landed ; or if he did, what words, if any, 
passed between them. When all had come to the land, 
they saw a fire of coals and a fish laid thereon. At the 
command of Jesus other fish were brought, and their morn- 
ing meal prepared, consisting of bread and fish. But whence 
the bread?) Was it miraculously produced? Although it 
is not expressly affirmed, we regard the whole preparation 
of the repast as miraculous, and designed to remind them of 
their first call to discipleship (Luke v. 4-7), and thus to add 
a proof of another kind- confirmatory of the proofs already 
given of the identity of his person. 

Until this time, not a word is spoken to him by any of the 
apostles, if we except their answer to his inquiry from the 
shore, before they knew him. The majesty of his person 
(Erasmus suggests) had taken from them their usual confi- 
dence. We prefer, however, another explanation. Evi- 
dently they regarded him, as they would have regarded an 
angel come from the invisible world. He had spoken of 
himself as being no longer with them (Luke xxiv. 44). A 
feeling of awe pervaded their minds, rendering them inca- 
pable of familiar intercourse with him. Hence, as we sup- 
pose, the reason, in part, of the manner in which he 





* The word is, exevdurys, which signifies commonly an overeoat (ro inariov 
exavw. Suidas Lex. See 1 Sam. xviii. 4 in LXX.) Some suppose that it 
means shirt in this place, because in the next place it is said, Peter was 
naked, which is not a sufficient reason. In his eagerness to get to the shore, 
Peter would naturally be content to put on his outer garment only, even if he 
were accustomed to wear others underneath it, and they were at hand, 
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approached Cleopas and his companion. Hence, too, the 
disciples are represented almost always as silent, when con- 
scious of his presence. 

It is remarkable, that neither Matthew nor Mark re- 
cords a word as having been addressed to him by any 
of the disciples after his resurrection. Nor does Luke, 
in his gospel, with the exception of the words of Cleopas. 
Mary Magdalene could tranquilly address him, while she 
supposed him to be the gardener ; but after she knew him she 
could only exclaim “ Rabboni.” Besides what Mary said, 
the evangelist John records only the confession of Thomas 
and the answers of Peter to the thrice repeated question, 
“Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” and his inquiry con- 
cerning John hereafter to be noticed. 

At the meal thus miraculously prepared, not a word was 
spoken by any of the apostles, though they received the food 
from the Lord’s hand (v. 13). ‘ None of them,” says John, 
“presumed so much as to inquire of him, whe he was, for they 
knew him,” and regarded him a visitor from the heavenly 
worlds. 

John xxi. 14. “This is now the third time that Jesus 
showed himself to his disciples after that he was risen fronr 
the dead.” 

The evangelist means, this was the third appearance of 
the Lord to the apostles whom he had chosen as the wit- 
nesses of his resurrection. We have seen, he appeared (1) 
to Mary Magdalene; John xx. 17; Mark xvi. 9. (2.) To 
the company of women returning from the sepulchre, Matt. 
xxviii. 9,10. (3.) To Peter; Luke xxiv. 34; 1 Cor. xv. 5. 
(4.) To Cleopas and his companion; Luke xxiv. 15. (5.) 
To the eleven with the exception of Thomas, and perhaps 
Peter, on the evening of his resurrection ; Luke xxiv. 36 ; 
John xx.19. (6.) To the eleven, when Thomas was present ; 
John xx. 24. Consequently, this appearance, which John 
calls the third, was in fact the seventh if all are enumerated, 
but the third if we take into account only the appearances 
to the apostles collectively. To such only does John refer 
in this verse; for he excludes from his account the appear- 
ance to Mary Magdalene which he had also mentioned ; 
John xx. 16, 17. 


The circumstances of this appearance were so convincing 
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that not a doubt could remain upon their minds, if any ex- 
isted before (v. 12). We note particularly the manner of 
his appearance at a distance—his calling out to them from 
the shore—the question he put to them, making the impres- 
sion upon their minds, perhaps, that he wished to buy of 
them. Then the miraculous draught of fishes, and when 
they reached the shore, the fire, the fish, the bread, and 
more than all his familiar form and countenance, the tones 
of his voice, his actions, his whole deportment—and per- 
haps also the very wounds of crucifixion still appearing 
fresh in his hands and his feet. Such were the grounds of 
their judgment by which we may know that they could not 
be mistaken or deceived. 

We must not suppose, however, that this appearance of 
the Lord was merely or chiefly to convince the apostles of 
the reality of his resurrection, although it served that end. 
We may apply the same observation to that last noticed 
(John xx. 24). 

Peter as well as Thomas had grievously sinned, and it 
was the kindness and condescension of the Lord which 
determined the time and the circumstances of both these 
appearings. It was to show this, that the evangelist has so 
minutely recorded them. 

John xxi. 15. “So when they had dined, Jesus saith to 
Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than 
these? Hesaith unto him, Yea, Lord. Thou knowest that I 
love thee. He said unto him, feed my lambs. 

16. He saith to him again the second time, Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord: 
thou knowest that Ilove thee. He saith unto him, feed my 
sheep. 

17. He saith unto him the third time, Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me? Peter was grieved because he said unto 
him the third time, Lovest thon me? And he said unto 
him, Lord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest that I 
love thee. Jesus saith unto him, Feed my sheep. 

18. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, When thou wast 
young, thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou 
wouldest: but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch 
forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry 
thee whither thou wouldest not. 
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19. This spake he, signifying by what death he should 
glorify God. And when he had spoken this, he saith unto 
him, Follow me.” 

This conversation having passed in the presence of the 
other apostles, none of them could doubt the corporeal pre- 
sence of the Lord Jesus. But it is chiefly important to 
observe how tenderly the Lord reminded Peter of his great 
sin; how graciously he assures him of pardon by restoring 
him to his office, and instructing him in his duty! How 
comforting, also, to this apostle was the assurance that 
henceforth, during a long service, he at least, whatever 
others might do, should remain faithful even unto death : 
—that not even the pains of crucifixion should thereafter 
extort another denial of his Lord. Such information is sel- 
dom given to man. Peter was the only one of the apostles 
to whom his personal history was foretold. His martyrdom 
is foreshown, as a proof and example of his future fidelity— 
not to gratify curiosity, although it had the effect of exciting 
it in the mind of this apostle. 

John xxi. 20; 21. “ Then Peter turning’ about, seeth the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, following, &c. Peter seeing 
him saith to Jesus, Lord (eres ¢ +) what shall this man 
do (or rather, “ This man—what?” that is, what shall he 
suffer ? 

The questions the Lord had put to Peter, and the answers 
drawn from him, emboldened him voluntarily to make this in- 
quiry, which is the first any of the evangelists have recorded. 
It was characteristic of this apostle, when impelled by his 
curiosity, to break through restraints which were felt by the 
others. But it was not for Peter to know what would be 
the end of John’s earthly career. His curiosity was un- 
timely. Our Lord’s reply was constructed so as to with- 
hold all information except that he himself was the sove- 
reign disposer of John’s life. 

John xxi. 22. “If I will that he tarry till I come (7 
mess o¢) what is that to thee? Follow thou me.” 

As if he had said: If it be my pleasure to continue John 
in my service on earth until I come again in my kingdom, 
that concerns thee not. Let it be enough for you to.know 
your duty and your end. 

This answer gave occasion to a false report among the 
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brethren, which John thought it necessary to correct. The 
seven who heard the words of Jesus, repeated them per- 
haps incorrectly to others who understood them as a posi- 
tive affirmation, that the beloved disciple should not die ; 
thus bringing his end into marked contrast with the pre- 
dicted end of Peter. It was a misrepresentation of the 
Saviour, and calculated to cast discredit on his prophetical 
character at the death of John. For this reason, John is 
careful to record the very words of Jesus, as the best means 
of correcting the error; and this was probably one of the 
reasons for adding the last sixteen verses to this chapter. 

John xxi. 23. “ Then went this saying abroad among 
the brethren, that that disciple should not die; yet Jesus 
said not unto him (Peter) he (John) shall not die, but (he 
said simply) if I will that he tarry till I come, what is that 
to thee.” 

Dr. Adam Clark says, that for nearly eighteen centuries 
the greatest men in the world have been puzzled with this 
passage. We doubt whether the difficulty has been felt so 
long; and, indeed, that there is any difficulty in the pas- 
sage itself, when considered in its proper connexions.* 

Had these brethren thought that the coming of which the 
Lord spoke, was not to occur until after the lapse of many 
centuries, it is not to be supposed they could have put 
such an interpretation upon his words. But assuming (as 
the early Christians did) that his advent in his kingdom 
was near, and that it might be expected, at latest, within a 
period not greatly exceeding an ordinary lifetime, they 
might easily convert the hypothetical expression, “ If I will 
that he tarry till I come,” into an affirmation of the purpose. 
Had they believed, as Dr. Whitby and other modern di- 
vines have taught the church, that a thousand or two thou- 
sand or three thousand years, at least, must intervene be- 
tween the Lord’s ascension into heaven and his final coming, 
they would have found it difficult to reconcile the assurance 
of so long a life with the favor, in other respects, shown to 





* Erasmus found no difficulty in explaining the passage or accounting for 
the mistake of the brethren. He paraphrased it thus: Ortus est igitur ex 
hujus occasione sermonis, inter discipulos rumor, quod discipulus ille, Jesu 
dilectus, non esset moriturus violenté morte, sed permansurus in vita, donee 
rediret Dominus, &e. quod omnes tum brevi futurum opinabantur, de. 
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the beloved disciple. To live so long in the body, under 
infirmities ever increasing with years, and to be absent all 
the while from the Lord, would not have been esteemed by 
them such a token of love as the gracious Saviour would 
show to this highly-favored disciple. 

We observe here the same reserve that characterized all 
our Lord’s replies concerning the times and seasons. The 
supposition or hypothesis which he makes, that such might 
be his will for aught that Peter could know, implied that his 
advent might occur within the lifetime of some of that gene- 
ration. The idea thus hypothetically admitted is utterly 
irreconcilable with the view now generally entertained of 
a thousand years to precede the second coming of Christ. 

Matt. xxviii. 16. “ [Then] the eleven went away into Gali- 
lee into a mountain where Jesus had appointed them.” 

The time of this gathering is not mentioned. We know 
not whether it occurred before or after the Lord appeared 
to the seven disciples at the sea of Tiberias. If we may 
assume that it was on this occasion the Lord appeared to 
more than five hundred brethren at once, we may infer per- 
haps from 1 Cor. xv. 5, 6 that it occurred not long after his 
first appearance to the twelve. Matthew, it is true, men- 
tions in this verse only the eleven disciples, but from verses 
7th and 10th of this chapter, we learn that all the brethren 
and disciples were commanded to assemble there for this 
meeting. See Matt. xxvi. 32.* 

Nor does the evangelist inform us of the manner of his 
appearance, whether his approach was (more hwmano) 
natural or miraculous, nor does he intimate that the Lord 
exhibited at that time, as he had done on former occasions, 
any proofs of the identity of his person. But whether or 
not 





* TIpoaé in this verse seems to be used in contrast with d:acxopmobfcerat 
in the preceding verse; as if the Lord had said:—I the shepherd am 
about to be smitten here in Jerusalem, and you the sheep in consequence of 
it will be scattered abroad. Yet the enemy will fail of his object: for I 
shall rise from the dead, and after I am risen, scattered though you be, I 
will lead you forth, I will conduct you into Galilee and there gather you 
again. The words of our translation, “I will go before you,” in the sense of 
proceeding in a journey, are quite inconsistent with the manner of our Lord’s 
being after his resurrection. 
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Matt. xxviii. 17. “ When they (that is the eleven apostles 
and the other disciples) saw him, they worshipped him: but 
some doubted.” 

The apostles and some others of the disciples had, as we 
know, seen him before. They not only knew him, but were 
so perfectly convinced of his Divine nature, that they ren- 
dered him their religious homage and worship. But some 
of those present, (oi 2 subaudi ra» ragevrwr) doubted whether 
he was really Jesus. These, it is probable, were disciples 
to whom he had not appeared before; and this fact, that 
some of them doubted, justifies the inference, that there was 
nothing extraordinary in the manner of his approach or 
appearance.* 

Matt. xxviii. 18. “And Jesus came and (ago7erbav ap- 
proaching or drawing near) spoke unto them saying, all 
power is given unto me in heaven and earth.” 

We may imagine the scene. A large company of dis- 
ciples assembled at or near a mountain, waiting for the ap- 
pearance of Jesus. As soon as they saw him they prostrat- 
ed themselves (gocsxiryrar) before him—that being the 
manner in which adoration was commonly rendered in the 
East. After that he comes nearer and addresses them in 
the words quoted, which we may regard as responsive to 
their worship: as if he had said, “I accept your worship, it 
is rightly rendered to me: for all power in heaven and in 
earth is committed unto me.” He then gave them his 
commission : 





* Some critics, among whom is Beza, suppose the true reading is ov éé 
edicracay instead of ix di edécracav, which would make the passage signify nor 
did doubt. The change proposed is merely from : into v, which in the uncial 
letters used in the ancient MSS. would be easily done by dropping the little 
hook at the top of the Y (OI OY). But the most ancient MSS. support 
the common reading, and the proposed change rests entirely upon conjecture. 
Nor is it at all necessary to the consistency of the evangelists or the credi- 
bility of the accounts they have left. Why should it be thought incredible, 
that some of the many disciples who met on that occasion, to whom he then 
appeared for the first time (1 Cor. xv. 6), had their doubts, as al] the apostles 
had, before they had other proofs of the reality of the Lord’s resurrection, 
besides his mere appearance: Luke xxiv. 39-41: John xx. 20, 24, 25. But 
their doubts were all ultimately removed by the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost, and the miraculous powers conferred on the 
apostles. Had it not been so, Paul would not have referred to them (1 Cor. 
xv. 6) as living witnesses of the fact. 
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Matt. xxviii. 19. “Go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost:—teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you, and lo, I am 
with you always unto the end of the world.” 

Neither Luke nor John mentions the commission. Mark 
does, but without note of the time when or of the place 
where it was given; he adds, however, particulars which 
Matthew omits. We assume that both evangelists had in 
view one and the same transaction: for we cannot suppose 
the Lord formally and solemnly commissioned the apostles 
for the same object twice. We infer, also, that the commis- 
sion was given in Galilee, on this occasion ; for the evange- 
list records nothing else as having been said at that time. 
How long it was before his final ascension from the Mount 
of Olives, we have no means of determining. It seems pro- 
bable, however, from the passage under consideration, and 
the context, that the act was performed in the presence of 
many disciples who had come together at that place, by the 
command of the Lord, to be witnesses as well of his resur- 
rection, as of this act. But we learn from Luke xxiv. 49 
and Acts i. iv. that they were not to enter upon their work 
until they should be endued with power by the Holy 
Spirit. According to Mark the commission was thus ex- 
pressed :— 

Mark xvi. 15, 16. “ And he said unto them: Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every creature: He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved: He that 
believeth not shall be damned.”* 

The difference between the commission thus worded, and 
its form as given by Matthew, is merely verbal. The 





* The last eight verses of Mark’s gospel are remarkably eompendious. The 
12th verse, we have seen, relates to the day of the Lord’s resurrection. It is 
impossible to fix the time of the 13th and 14th verses with precision. The 
four verses following, it has been suggested, apply to the gathering of the 
apostles and brethren in Galilee. The 19th verse relates to the Lord’s final 
ascension, and corresponds with Actsi. 9. The last verse is a summary of 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

According to this distribution, we paraphrase the 15th verse thus :— 

“ And he said unto them ”—afterwards, when he met the eleven in Galilee 
with five hundred other brethren (1 Cor. xv. 6): “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel te every creature,” de. 
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effect of preaching, would be to make disciples (uaéuréves), 
and these disciples they were commanded to baptize upon the 
profession of their belief (Acts viii. 37). The scope of the 
commission is otherwise expressed in Matt. xxiv. 14: “This 
gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the world for 
a witness unto all nations.” But observe, it was not 
promised, for their encouragement, that it should everywhere 
be received with the obedience of faith. The promise was, 
“he that believeth shall be saved ;” and even this promise 
was not made to the preachers, but to their disciples. 

The actual result of their labors, under this commission, 
was the organization by means of instruction and baptism, of 
visible societies, within which, as within the ancient Jewish 
church, the Holy Spirit for the most part performed and 
still performs his work—sealing it with Divine power and 
efficacy. Thus the true church is formed, of which the Lord 
himself is the architect (Matt. xvi. 17, 18), against which the 
gates of death shall not prevail.* 

This view of the commission does not detract from the 
dignity and importance of the Christian ministry. It was 
appointed for the gathering of the materials out of which 
the Lord selects such as he pleases, to be builded into his 
spiritual house, and it is honor enough, that it is Divinely 
appointed for any purpose. To change the figure: The 
dignity and service to which he called the apostles was to be 
fishers of men (Luke v. 10; Mark i. 17; Matt. iv. 19); and 
the result of their labors he set forth in the parable of the 





* This passage is explained in vol. viii. 105, 106 of thisJournal. The Lord 
represents himself as the builder of his own church. “I will build my 
church.” Therock or foundation upon which he declares he will build it is 
the work of the Holy Spirit, revealing to men the mystery of his person, as 
“ Christ the Son of the living God.” The words (cxi raéry ry xérpp) “ upon this 
rock,” do not refer to Peter, nor yet simply to Christ himself, but to the 
work of the Holy Spirit, who taught Peter the mystery of the person of 
the Christ, as God and man. Against the church which is thus being formed, 
the gates of hell (aéns), that is of death, shall not prevail. Although the mem- 
bers of it have been passing from age to age into the invisible world (dns), 
yet upon the completion of their body, the gates of death shall yield them up, 
and they shall appear in visible glory with Christ at their head (1 Jobn iii. 
2). Excommunication may cut off such members from the visible church, as 
it did many at the Reformation from Popery, but it cannot affect their rela- 
tion to the invisible church, nor to Christ their head. 
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net cast into the sea (Matt. xiii. 47-49. See 1 Cor. iii. 
12-15). 

It results also from what has been said, that baptism is 
not asaving ordinance, but a seal of discipleship. In Mark 
xvi. 16, it is connected with belief. “He that believeth and 
is baptized, shall be saved ””—language which is applicable 
only to those capable of exercising belief in the gospel, and by 
some it is restricted to such. The language of Matt. xxviii. 
19, however, is broad enough to include others. The infants 
of Israel at the exodus from Egypt, were baptized in the 
sea and the cloud, as well as the adults (1 Cor. x. 1, 2), and 
the baptism of John was appointed for all the people (Luke 
iii. 21) ; and the teaching and baptism the Lord appointed 
were for all nations, and for all of every nation capable of 
receiving them. This command, the apostles would na- 
turally interpret by these national examples, and if there 
were a doubt on the question, the analogy of circumcision 
would be decisive (Col. ii. 11). 

One use of the baptism of infants is to ensure their disci- 
pleship—if they should live to majority—by uniting them to 
the visible church, thus bringing them within the ordinary 
sphere of the ordinary operations of the Holy Spirit. If 
removed by death, before moral agency, with the seal of the 
covenant upon them, we doubt not that they are elect ac- 
cording to the fore-knowledge of God; renewed by the 
Holy Spirit, aggregated to the church of the first born, and 
will be raised in glory at the second coming of the Lord.* 





* Those who deny the premillennial advent of Christ and the first (or 
separate and earlier) resurrection of the Elect Church, find it impossible to 
explain the use of infant baptism in the case of those who die in infancy be- 
fore they are capable of moral action ; without maintaining that all unbaptized 
infants dying before actual sin are not saved : For if all such, whether bap- 
tized or unbaptized, are raised at the same time to the same glory, what be- 
nefit does baptism confer? And what profit was circumcision to infants in 
Israel, dying in infancy with the seal of the covenant upon them, if the un- 
circumcised male infants dying in infancy, whether Jew or Gentile, are indis- 
criminately to be raised at the same time to the same degree of glory? And 
what can be the meaning of God’s declaration te Abraham: “The uncireum- 
cised man-child shall be cut off from his people: He hath broken my cove- 
nant.” It cannot mean he shall die an early natural death: for the case we 
are considering is that of a circumcised man-child dying in infancy. The 
millenarian view is, that all such infants who are removed by death, with 
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If they are spared to the age of maturity, their baptism, 
without faith, will be of no avail. “For he that believeth 
not,” being capable of belief, “shall be damned” (Mark 
xvi. 16). 

Mark xvi. 17,18. “ And these signs shall follow them 
that believe: in my name they shall cast out devils, they 
shall speak with new tongues: they shall take up serpents, 
and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them: 
they shall lay their hands on the sick and they shall re- 
cover.” 

Assuming, as we do, that these words were uttered on the 
occasion of our Lord’s appearance in Galilee, when some of 
the disciples, who had not seen him before, doubted, they 
furnished a sure means of convincing them. These dis- 
ciples could not doubt that they saw a person, or that they 
heard him speak, nor had they any doubt of what he said. 
They doubted whether he who appeared and spoke to them, 
was Jesus, who had been crucified. The conferring of such 
powers upon the apostles—especially the gift of new tongues 
on the day of Pentecost, was a sure proof not only of his 
resurrection from the dead, but of his Divine nature. A 
proof of this kind was quite agreeable to our Lord’s method 
(John xiv. 29, xiii. 19, xvi. 4), and such we suppose was one 
reason of making this prediction or promise. The acts of 
the apostles show how it was fulfilled (Acts xvi. 16-18, viii. 
7; xix. 15; ii. 4; xxviii. 3; v. 15, 16; iii. 7); nor can we 
reasonably question its effect. The events of the day of 
Pentecost were marvellous without example, and proved 
beyond cavil, the living energies of him who predicted 
them. 

Besides removing the doubts of those disciples, the mira- 
culous endowments here promised and soon afterwards con- 
ferred, were of the utmost importance, as we shall hereafter 
see, in laying the foundations of the church. They aroused 
and fixed the attention of Jews and Gentiles (Acts ii. 7, 8; 





the seal of God’s covenant upon them (whether circumcision or baptism) are 
aggregated by the Holy Spirit to the invisible church of the first born, and 
will have part in the first resurrection, while all other infants, dying without 
actual sin, will be raised to glory, although not to the same glory, at the 
general resurrection, and in the meantime made happy in the intermediate 
state. 
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viii. 6, 13; xiv. 11; xiii. 12; xxviii. 8-6). They attested the 
veracity and authority of the apostles. As they were exer- 
cised in the name of Jesus, in proof of his resurrection and 
ascension, they challenged belief in those facts and obe- 
dience to his commands, and thus contributed to the rapid 
formation of the visible church (Acts ii. 41; iv. 4, 32; vi. 
5, 7). But it was not in their nature to do more. Nor was 
their long continuance necessary. For churches being thus 
formed, and being made depositaries of the truth, became 
witnessing communities capable of attracting the observation 
of Jews and Gentiles, and of preaching the gospel to them 
for a witness to the people among whom they were planted. 

The next appearance of the Lord was to James, as we 
learn from 1 Cor. xv. 7; but of this we know nothing more 
than the fact. The time, the place, the circumstances, are 
nowhere recorded. The motive of it was probably personal 
to that apostle. The same may be said of the Lord’s ap- 
pearance to Peter; and for that reason, nothing more than 
the fact in either case is noted. The only other appearance 
of which we have a particular account, is mentioned in Acts 
i, 4-9, to which we now proceed. 

The appearances already spoken of, had fully convinced 
the apostles of the reality of the resurrection of their Lord 
and Master. The proofs they had of it, were many and in- 
fallible (Acts i. 3). They were as fully qualified, as men 
could be, to bear testimony to the fact; and this final ap- 
pearance was not necessary, nor was the especial design of 
it, to confirm them in the belief of what they already in- 
fallibly knew. But it was necessary that they should be 
made eye-witnesses of the Lord’s ascension. Hitherto his 
departure from them at the close of each interview, had 
been as mysterious as his approach (Luke xxiv. 31).* But 
now the apostles were assembled to witness his ascension ; 
a fact, which they were also to preach and testify to as eye- 
witnesses (Acts ii. 83, 34). We may add, by these means 
they were also prepared to apprehend more vividly the ful- 
filment of the promise the Lord made them the night before 





* What Luke says of the Lord’s ascension at Bethany (Luke xxiv. 51), he 
wrote by inspiration. He does not mean to assert in that place, that the 
apostles at that time saw him carried up into heaven; for they did not see 
whither he departed, until he left them at his last-appearance. 
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he suffered: “It is expedient for you that I go away; for 
if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you, but 
if I depart I will send him unto you.” (John xvi. 7; xv. 26.) 
They could not have understood at the time the manner in 
which this promise would be fulfilled (John xiii. 36; xiv. 5; 
xvi. 28). The event taught them that it was through his 
death, resurrection, and ascension,—three mysterious steps, 
if we may so say,—the first two of which had been fully 
proved to them, and they were now to be made eye-wit- 
nesses of the third, which they would naturally—we may 
say inevitably—connect with the visible descent of the Holy 
Spirit, whose mission depended on the ascension of the Lord 
Jesus to the Father. 

For these reasons, in addition to those already given, we 
do not regard the account of the ascension, in Acts i. 4-9, 
as only a more particular statement or narrative of the as- 
cension mentioned in Luke xxiv. 51, but as a distinct account 
of a different ascension introductory to the relation he was 
about to make of the descent of the Holy Spirit in the next 
chapter, and intended especially to show the manner in 
which the Lord fulfilled the promises just mentioned (John 
xiii. 33; xiv. 2,3; xv. 26; xvi. 7,28). His visible ascension, 
and the visible descent of the Holy Spirit, were a demon- 
stration to their senses of the truth and fulfilment of his 
words. They answered the questions and doubts of Peter 
(John xiii. 36): ‘“ Whither goest thou?” “Why cannot I 
follow thee now?” in a manner they could not fail to com- 
prehend.* 

Thus much premised, we come to the passage, the scope 
and general meaning of which may be learned from the 
following paraphrase, Acts i.1. In my first book, Theo- 
philus, I have related [in part] what Jesus did and taught 
{during his personal ministry] among the Jews (Rom. xv. 8), 
bringing that history down (vs. 2) to [the close of the] day, 
on which he [arose from the dead and] ascended [to the 
Father], having [first] given his commands, through the 





* This view proceeds upon the assumption that each of the treatises of 
Luke is complete in itself—the former ending with the day of the Lord's re- 
surrection—the latter commencing with the day of the Lord’s visible ascen- 
sion, which he introduced with a brief retrospect of the forty days comprised 
in twenty-five words. 
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Holy Ghost, to [the apostles he had chosen] [to be his wit- 
nesses| (v. 3). To whom he* also appeared again from 
heaven at several times after he suffered, during [the length- 
ened period of] forty days; exhibiting to them many in- 
dubitable proofs [that he was the same Jesus, whom they 
had seen crucified]. At these appearings he spoke to them 
concerning the kingdom of God [which they were anxiously 
expecting and waiting for] (vs. 4). At length, after the 
apostles had returned from Galilee, whither they went with 
other disciples, by his express command to see him (Matt. 
xxviii. 10, 16-20); having assembled them together [upon 
Mount Olivet, for the last time], he strictly commanded 
them (u» xweCerda:), not to leave Jerusalem again [even tem- 
porarily for any purpose whatever], but to wait [constantly 
in that city] for the fulfilment of the promise of the Father 
[by the visible descent of the Holy Spirit upon them], which 
[said he] ye heard of me [both before I suffered, John xv, 
7, and afterwards when I first appeared to you, Luke 
xxiv. 49]. 

[To which he added these words of explanation, in order 
to teach them something of its exalted and glorious nature] 
(v. 5), John baptized [all the people, Luke iv. 20] with 
water [without imparting any transforming or saving effect 
upon them, as the event showed], but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost not many days hence. Matt. iii. 2.] 

[This allusion to John the Baptist, whose name, baptism, 
and ministry were associated in their minds, inseparably 
with the expected kingdom, excited their curiosity.. They 





* The force of the particle «a: in the third verse is to intimate, that besides 
the appearance on the day of his resurrection, he also shewed himself from 
time to time to the apostles during forty days afterwards, for their more 
complete and perfect assurance of the fact, and for other gracious purposes. 
Indeed the whole passage shows plainly enough, that the Saviour did not 
constantly dwell bodily on the earth during that period (concealing himself 
for the most part, as some have supposed, in unfrequented places), nor keep 
up his intercourse with them, as he did before (according to the supposition 
of others); but that at each time he appeared to them from heaven (as he 
afterwards did to Paul), under such circumstances, and with such demon- 
strations, as proved beyond a doubt the reality of his resurrection, although 
he had not as yet given them visible evidence of his ascension. What article 
of faith requires us to believe, that the Lord did not ascend to heaven on the 
day of his resurrection, nor until the fortieth day after?! See the Apostles’ 
creed, 
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surmised, that as John’s baptism had respect to the king- 
dom of Messiah, so the baptism of the Holy Ghost (which 
he gave them to understand was the meaning of the promise 
of the Father, to which he had just referred), also had 
respect to the same kingdom, and the functions they were 
immediately upon receiving this baptism of the Spirit to 
exercise therein: and .being fully convinced that he was 
truly the promised Messiah and had the power to establish 
his kingdom over Israel whenever he pleased, they put to 
him [directly] this question (v. 6.): Lord, wilt thou at this 
time restore the kingdom unto Israel [and is it to qualify 
us for the parts we are to perform therein, that we are to 
receive this new baptism]? To which question [without 
disclaiming the power the apostles ascribed to him, or the 
purpose at some time to restore the kingdom to Israel], he 
replied thus: 

Vs. 7.—It is not for you to know times or seasons which 
the Father hath [not committed to the Son to reveal, Mark 
xiii. 32], but on the contrary hath purposely put in his own 
power (yet whatever may be the divine purpose in respect 
to this event), (v. 8) ye shall receive power—the Holy 
Ghost coming upon you, [whereby] ye shall be [qualified 
to become witnesses unto me [not only] in Jerusalem and 
in all Judea, [the limits of your former commission, Matt. 
x. 5, 6, but in] Samaria, and to the uttermost part of the 
earth.* 

[Having thus answered their question by denying the 
information they asked for (v. 7), and having also removed 
a doubt (v. 8) which might have arisen in their minds, if he 
had merely answered their question, he closed his earthly 
intercourse with them in the body, and (v. 10) while they 
beheld he was taken up, and a cloud received him out of 
their sight.] 

[But as he had now appeared to them at several times 
and departed from them, without a promise at any time to 





* Asif he had said: the divine purpose in respect to the time for the 
restoration of the kingdom to Israel will not prevent the fulfilment of the 
Father's promise to you. However remote or near that event may be, you 
shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost, in order to qualify you for the actual 
mission and service in which you are to be employed, and that too not many 
days hence. 
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appear to them again (except to the women on the morning 
of his resurrection, Matt. xxviii. 10); and inasmuch as 
this appearance was especially designed to make them wit- 
nesses of his ascension, lest they should indulge the hope 
that he would continue still to appear to them visibly as 
before, he commanded two angels to appear at their side, 
as he left them, and explain the meaning of what they saw, 
who addressed them thus:] v. 11, Ye men of Galilee, why 
are ye gazing upward to heaven? [The sight astonishes 
you. You do not understand it. We are sent to tell you 
why you were made to behold it. It is both a proof and an 
example of what you are slow to comprehend.] This same 
Jesus [whom that cloud has now concealed from your view, 
having made you witnesses of his death and resurrection, 
now makes you witnesses of his ascension bodily, into 
heaven. Remember how he said unto you, “I came forth 
from the Father and am come into the world. Again, I 
leave the world and go to the Father.” John xvi. 28. 
Since his resurrection hitherto, he has appeared to you 
and disappeared at unawares; you know not how. Think 


not that he will thus appear unto you visibly again. His 
next appearance will be, at the times of the restitution of all 
things, at the end of this age when he] will so come [from 
heaven] in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven 
(v. 12). Then they returned into Jerusalem from the 
Mount called Olivet, which is from Jerusalem a Sabbath- 
day’s journey.*] 





* The leading object of this paraphrase is to ascertain, as far as possible 
from the circumstances and associations of the moment, the current of thought 
in the mind of the writer as well as in the minds of the Saviour and the apos- 
tles, and in this way to account for the transitions which otherwise seem to 
be abrupt. Why, for example, should those who had come together (i pev 
cvveOovres, V. 6), ask this question concerning the restoration of the king- 
dom to Israel, unless it was suggested by the mention of John the Baptist, 
the advent or kingdom-preacher? Why should the Lord, after he had fully 
answered their question, add (v. 8) what the question did not call for (the 
addition being little more than a repetition of what he had already said in v. 
4), unless it, was to assure them that the fulfilment of the Father’s promise 
was not dependent upon the restoration of the kingdom to Israel, as they 
seemed to suppose. And what connexion had the words of the angels with 
the sight they explained, or with the apostles’ views or expectations, unless 
it be that suggested in the paraphrase? That there is a consecutive chain of 
meaning from vy. 4 to v. 11, we cannot doubt. It may not be that suggested 
but if not, will the reader endeavor to discover it ? 
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To this paraphrase we now add a few observations on 
particular passages. 

Acts i. 3. “Speaking [of the] things concerning the king- 
dom of God.” 

What the Lord taught his apostles on this subject has 
not been recorded. It is plain, however, from the question 
they put to him (v. 6), that they did not understand him to 
say anything inconsistent with the prophecies respecting 
the kingdom promised to Israel, or its restoration at that 
time. The kingdom of God, of which he spoke, they under- 
stood to be the kingdom which John the Baptist preached, 
the coming of which he had represented by various parables 
(Matt. xiii.), all of which implied some delay in its coming. 
We may infer also from Acts x., xv. 7-17, that the apostles 
did not learn from him at that time that the Gentiles would 
be sharers therein (Matt. xxii. 1-9), although he had already 
assured them that repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name among all nations (Luke xxiv. 47). 
Even the inspiration of the Holy Spirit received on the day 
of Pentecost did not extend to this mystery, because a 
special command was necessary (Acts x. 19, 20) to deter- 
mine Peter to go to Cornelius. Indeed the kingdom of 
God, to a great extent, is still a mystery, and will remain so, 
more or less, until it shall be revealed at the appearing of 
Jesus Christ (1 Tim. iv. 1, 1 Cor. ii. 9, Rev. x. 7,1 John 
iii. 2, Dan. vii. 13, 14). 

Vs. 4. “And being assembled together with them,” 
&c. Rather say, “and having convened them.” 

This meeting was brought about, by a special act of the 
Saviour’s providence, as were all the others* ; and this con- 
sideration, if well founded, enables us to decide in favor of 
the common reading. The sense of (cvravaZeueves) “ dwell- 
ing or lodging with them,” is not agreeable to the fact, as 
we have seen, and the sense of “ eating together with them” 
seems to imply that the apostles were not yet fully convinced 
of the reality of his resurrection : for it was only as a proof 
of that fact that the Lord partook of food in their presence, 





* (See note on Matt. xxviii. 16). Indeed it is remarkable, that from their 
first call to the apostleship, until his final departure from them, he exercised 
a special care and control over them. (Luke xxii. 35; Matt. x. 9,30; com- 
pared with John xvii. 12; xviii. 8, 9.) 
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at all. It is plain, however, that after his appearance to 
Thomas (John xx. 26), the apostles, without exception, 
were perfectly convinced of this truth. Besides, the sense 
we have suggested, is most agreeable to the Divine nature 
and dignity of the Saviour, and for that reason most proba- 
bly, if not certainly, the sense of the inspired writer. 

Vs. 5. “For John truly baptized with water, but ye 
shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days 
hence.” Or thus: John baptized [all the people] with 
water, [to prepare them for the kingdom, the advent of 
which he preached] but I will baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost. (Matt. iii. 11; Mark i. 8.) 

It appears to be a part of the divine plan, to introduce 
every new dispensation with a preparatory baptism of those 
who were or are to enjoy it. The dispensation of law was 
preceded by baptism in the cloud and sea (1 Cor. x. 1, 2). 
(See 1 Peter iii. 20, 21'; 2 Peter ii. 5; iii. 6, 7.) That 
baptism continued, without any other baptism of the whole 
people, until John was sent to preach a new dispensation 
which implied his authority to baptize (John i. 25). Hence 
our Lord uses the words “baptism of John” in a sense 
which includes his function of teaching and preaching 
(Matt. xxi. 25). It was this association of the rite with the 
preaching of the impending advent of Messiah, and of both 
with the person of John as the appointed preacher, taken in 
connexion with the contrast the Lord stated between John 
as a baptizer with water, and himself as the baptizer with 
the Holy Ghost, that suggested to the apostles the inquiry 
in the next verse. 

John’s ministry preceded but a little, the appearance of 
Messiah. In fact, Jesus appeared and began to preach, 
as soon as John’s public ministry was ended (Matt. iv. 12). 

It was, therefore, very natural for the apostles (without 
setting down anything to the account of Jewish preju- 
dices) to suppose that their ministry, aided by the promised 
power, would, like John’s, be brief, and issue immediately 
in the outward establishment of the kingdom they so much 
desired. The inspiration of the Holy Spirit by degrees cor- 
rected and enlarged their views (Acts iii. 19-21; xv. 13-17) 
by unfolding to them, as occasion required, more and more 
of the Divine purposes. But with the amount of know- 
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ledge they then had, the inquiry sprung from the habitual 
association in their minds of baptism with the kingdom: 
from their hopes of its near approach, founded upon the 
preaching of John, and the promised aid of Divine power.* 

Vs. 4 and5. These verses, it may be presumed, com- 
prise all the Saviour intended to say in the first instance to 
the apostles on this occasion. All he said afterwards (vs. 7 
and 8) was drawn out by their question; and would not 
have been said, it may be presumed, if that question had 
not been put. Hence, it may be inferred, that the object of 
gathering them at this time, was not to give them further 
instructions, nor yet to confirm them in their belief of the 
fact of his resurrection (of which they were already fully con- 
vinced), but to make them witnesses of his final ascension. 
Verses 4 and 5, it will be observed, are but a repetition of 
what he had said before, John xx. 19-23; Luke xxiv. 49, 
except that he more strictly enjoined them not to leave 
Jerusalem, lest being absent at the moment of the bestow- 
ment of the promised gift, they should fail of the blessing. 
It is not improbable that for the same reason they abode 
from that time together, as we are told they did in verses 13 
and 14. 





* As John’s baptism had respect to the kingdom he preached to the Jews, 
so the baptism the apostles were to administer has respect to the kingdom 
they were to preach to all nations. As the purpose of John’s ministry and 
haptism terminated with the rejection and death of Christ—that is with the 
withdrawal of the kingdom from the Jews as a nation, Matt. xxi. 48—so the 
purpose of the ministry and baptism committed to the apostles and their sue- 
cessors will terminate with the resurrection of the elect church and the 
second coming of Christ in that same kingdom which the Jews rejected. Both 
baptisms had respect to the coming of one and the same kingdom, and both 
to an elect people, but not the same people. The subjects of John’s baptism, 
were that generation of Jews to whom he was sent, but the subjects of Chris- 
tian baptism are professed believers of all nations. The water which John 
applied, was but an emblem of the Holy Spirit. The element was continued, 
but it is still only an emblem of that same Divine energy which the Lord, as 
the architect of his church (Matt. xvi. 18) keeps in his own power. The 
apostles and the ministry which, instrumentally, they established, apply the 
element to multitudes, as John did, while the Lord baptizes (with the Holy 
Spirit) those only whom the Father has given him. (John xvii. 2, 9, 12, 20.) 
John’s baptism, like that of Moses, was an ineffectual rite. The event proved 
it. Such, also, is the baptism committed to the apostles and the church when 
unattended with the Holy Spirit’s renewing power. Yet itis a Divinely ap- 
pointed ordinance of inestimable value, 
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Vs. 6. “ When they therefore were come together, they 
asked of him,” &c. 

The connexion of this verse with the preceding is obscur- 
ed by the translation. The meaning is, that the persons 
who had thus been brought together (that is, the apostles 
and perhaps some other disciples), hearing this reference to 
John and his baptism, and the promise of the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit, therefore asked him, &e. Who composed the 
company is not quite clear. They are not designated apos- 
tles. The angels called them “men of Galilee” (vs. 11), 
and it is apparent from the 12th and 13th verses, that the 
eleven apostles were of the number: but it is not improba- 
ble that other disciples were present, especially those pious 
women (see vs. 14) who were last at the cross and first at 
the sepulchre, on the morning of the Lord’s resurrection. 
And if it was a part of the apostles’ office to bear witness to 
the Lord’s ascension, it is probable, if not quite certain, that 
Joseph called Barsabas and Matthias were of the number 
(vs. 21-26). We perceive no reason why others, as well as 
the apostles, should not be permitted to witness this won- 
derful event. The angels might especially address the apos- 
tles as they did, although others (Galilean men and women) 
were present. : 

Vs. 6. “Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel ?” 

It is not probable that the apostles had an enlarged con- 
ception of the kingdom about which they inquired (see 
Note on Luke xxiv. 25, 26, before pp. 283, 287). Yet they 
were not mistaken in assuming that a kingdom had been 
promised to their people (Is. i. 26; Zech. ix. 9; Micah iv ; 
Amos ix. 11; Hos. iii. 4,5). The idea of theocracy was 
familiar to them, but it was theocracy distinct from and 
paramount to the government of their, kings and earthly 
rulers. The blending or consolidation of the theocracy with 
the earthly throne and kingdom of David, at the accession 
of Messiah, was a mystery they did not understand. This 
is indeed still the great undeveloped mystery of the king- 
dom. The astonishing events they had witnessed had fully 
convinced them of a part of this great mystery, the union, 
namely, of the Divine with the human nature, jathe person 


of their master; but this did not explain to them the pro- 
VOL. X.—NO. I. 26 
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found and far-reaching mystery of the throne and the king- 
dom of David, nor had they any proper conception of the 
means by which, or of the dignity and glory to which, it 
was his purpose to exalt them. It is probable, therefore, 
that their conceptions of it were influenced by, if not form- 
ed upon the most prosperous period in their national history. 
But their misconception of it, whatever it may have been, 
and their low views, are to be ascribed to ignorance, not to 
national prejudice. The glories of the kingdom as well as 
the times of it, are still unrevealed secrets, deeply hidden in 
the mind of God, which his providence only will disclose. 
(1 Tim. vi. 14-18. See the Jewish Chronicle for April, 
1849, vol. iii. pp 289, 291.) 

Vs. 7. “It is not for you to know the times or the seasons 
which the Father has put in his own power.” 

This clause is better rendered without the article. The 
meaning is, It is not for you to know any of the times or 
seasons connected in the Divine mind with the purposes of 
redemption: For these the Father hath hidden under his 
Almighty power. 

The restoration of the kingdom to Israel, is one of those 
purposes. With it are connected others of inconceivable 
magnitude and glory—the completion of the elect church, 
or the church of the first born, the body of Christ—their 
resurrection to glory—the second coming of Christ—the 
destruction of the man of sin—the binding of Satan—the 
removal of the curse and the restitution of all things con- 
tained in God’s covenant with Abraham. 

Bengel (in loco) remarks, that the emphasis is on you, as 
if others might know what they might not.* 

This may be true in a qualified sense: For the Lord had 
already given them, and through them the church, pro- 
vidential signs of his coming, to be watched for (Luke xxi. 
25-36 ; Mark xiii. 24-87; Matt. xxiv. 29-37). But this 
question was definite. It called for precise information: 
“Lord, wilt thou, at this time,” &c. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that our Lord always refused to answer such inqui- 





* Non dicit non est vestrum sed non vestrum est.... Non dicit non est 


juris et officit vestri querere, sed ait non vestrum est nosse. Revelatio econo- 
mis divine habet suos gradus, 
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ries. (See Matt. xxiv. 3,42; xxv. 13; Mark xiii. 4, 32, 33; 
Luke xii. 36-46 ; xxi. 7, 34.) It is plain from the epistles, 
that the inspiration of the apostles afterwards, did not ex- 
tend to this subject. (1 Thess. v.2; 2 Thess. ii. 3-8 ; 2 Pet. 
iii. 10; Rev. iii. 3; xvi. 15. See this Journal, vol. ix. pp. 
198, 214.) 

Vs. 9. “ And.... while they beheld he was taken up, 
and a cloud received him out of their sight.” 

The sacred writer describes, according to the appearance. 
The angels he calls men, because they appeared in the form 
of men; and that which concealed the ascending Saviour 
from view, he calls a cloud, for such it appeared to be. We 
should err, however, if we conceived of it as a natural cloud 
of vapor, through which the Lord passed. At his trans- 
figuration a cloud appeared, out of which a heavenly voice 
issued (Luke ix. 34, 35 ; Mark ix. 7; Matt. xvii. 5; 2 Pet. 
i.17). See also, Exod. xiv. 19; xvi. 10; xxiv. 15, 16; 
xxxiv. 5; xl. 38 ; 1 Kings viii. 10; Is. iv. 5, which we are 
accustomed to regard as supernatural, and so we regard this. 
The ascension was an act of Divine power, and why may 
not all its attendant circumstances be ascribed to the same 
cause ? 

Vs. 12. “Then returned they” [from the place where 
they witnessed the ascension] “unto Jerusalem [namely] 
from the Mount called Olivet, which is from Jerusalem a 
Sabbath-day’s journey.” 

Upon the hypothesis, that our Lord first ascended to 
heaven on the fortieth day after his resurrection, it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile this verse with Luke xxiv. 50,51. (See 
note on those verses.) Some have imagined there were two 
places called Bethany, but if this were so, some of the 
evangelists unquestionably would have mentioned the fact. 
(See Matt. xxi. 17; xxvi. 6; Mark xi. 1, 11,12; xiv. 3; 
Luke xix. 29; xxiv. 50; John xi. 1; xii. 1.) Reland 
rejects the supposition. All the Itineraries, according to 
that author, show but one Bethany, and that at the foot of 
the Mount of Olives, on the east. Others suppose that 
tradition only fixes the summit of the Mount as the place of 
ascension ; but such a tradition naturally, not to say inevita- 
bly, would arise from this verse, and should therefore be 
regarded as the early and contemporaneous exposition of 
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the text, and for that reason more likely to be according to 
the truth than any different one which modern criticism 
can suggest.* The difficulty disappears, if we admit several 
ascensions—a supposition quite consonant with the divine 
power and majesty of the Saviour. (See note on John xx, 
17.) And why should the sacred writer mention Mount 
Olivet at all, and especially the distance of a particular 
summit or part of it from the city, if he had it in his mind 
to signify that they returned from Bethany? This would 
be to go out of his way in order to make a geographical 
note not called for by his subject ; and at the same time, an 
omission of the chief thing he intended to say. The lan- 
guage he employed in his gospel (xxiv. 50, 52) would have 
expressed his meaning clearly and fully. It is true (if they 
returned from Bethany by the nearest way), they returned 
along that part of the Mount which was opposite to the 
city, and when they reached the summit, they were a Sab- 
bath-day’s journey from the city. But this he does not say. 
He says simply they returned from the Mount of Olivet, 
without mention of any other place, and from the necessity 
of the case we may say, they returned from the place of 
ascension. Hence the inference seems necessary, that the 
place from which he finally ascended was that part of the 
Mount of Olives which was a Sabbath-day’s journey (about 
2,000 cubits, or 1,000 yards) from the city. No doubt 
would have arisen on this question were it not for Luke 
xxiv. 50, 51, which applies, as we think it has been shown, 
to a different ascension. It may be added, that Zechariah, 
in prophesying of the Lord’s return (Acts i. 11), designates 
the Mount of Olives as the place where his feet shall stand 
(xiv. 4), and Ezekiel (xi. 23) denotes that mountain as the 
place upon which the glory of the Lord rested.t 





* Bernard Lamy resolves the difficulty in this way, which he considers easy 
and satisfactory:—*“ Non in ipsa Bethania sed in via, qua Dominus se reci- 
pere solebat in Bethaniam, ascendit in celum: scilicet, eduxerat discipulos 
foras extra Hierosolyma, quasi more suo vellct ire in Bethaniam. In itinere 
autem antequam hue perveniret assumptus est.” But the words of Luke 
(xxiv. 50) are: He led them out (ews es BnOavav) as far as to Bethany, which 
do not admit such an interpretation. 

+ Josephus mentions the Mount of Olives in Antiquities, Bk. vii. 8; ix. 11; 
xx. 6; Jewish War vi. 3. It is referred to under different designations in 1 
Kings xi. 7; Mark xiii. 3. The Jews sometimes called it the Mount of Unc- 
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Vs. 18, 14. “ And when they were come in ”—after they 
had come into the city— they went up into (the) upper 
room—where abode Peter, and James, and John, and 
Andrew, Philip, and Thomas, Bartholomew and Matthew, 
James the son of Alpheus, and Simon Zelotes, and Judas 
the brother of James. These all continued with one accord 
in prayer and supplication, with the women and Mary the 
mother of Jesus, and with his brethren.” 

From the place of the ascension, these persons returned 
immediately to the upper apartment the apostles had, pro- 
bably, previously occupied. The definiteness of the lan- 
guage justifies the supposition, that some particular places 
were in the mind of the writer. Setting out from Mount 
Olivet, they returned, by a short walk, immediately to the 
city, and entering it, they proceeded together to the upper 
apartment, in the occupation and under the control of the 
apostles. Upon entering it, they engaged in prayer, and 
continued to do so daily in expectation of the fulfilment of 
the Father’s promise. Other disciples also took part in 
these daily exercises; among whom were certain women 
(of whom only one is mentioned by name—Mary the 
mother of Jesus) and his nearest kinsmen. 

Nothing compels us to believe that all these disciples 
dwelt together under the same roof, but only the apostles 
who were probably influenced to do so by the supposed 
connexion between the Saviour’s command to keep within 
the walls of the city and his promise to baptize them with 
the Holy Spirit. Nor need we suppose they did not leave 
the apartment, or visit the temple daily: for this would 
contradict Luke xxiv. 52. The command was merely not 
to depart from the city (ax ‘IegoreaAvuay un xagilerba:). It was 
enough that they should be found together in one place, 
and so they were daily at the appointed hours for prayer. 
May we not believe that at such a meeting the Holy Spirit 





tion, and they have a tradition that the Shekina (see Buxtorf’s Chald. Rabb. 
and Talmud, Lex. ad voc.) dwelt three years and a half on that mountain to 
see whether the people would return to God—calling out to them, “ Return 
to me, my sons, and I will return to you,”—but as they remained impenitent 
the Shekina returned to his own place. The mountain has three summits : 
the northern is the highest, and is distant two stadia or furlongs from that 
opposite to the city. The southern summit is called the Mount of Offence. 
The intermediate is that of the Ascension. See Reland’s Palestine. 
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descended upon them? (Acts ii. 1; see iv. 31.) But to 
whom did they address their prayers? The events of which 
they had been eye-witnesses, left no doubt in their minds of 
the divine nature of their master. They knew him to be 
omniscient, as well as all-powerful, and to him they prayed. 
This is apparent from vs. 24, which contains the only notice 
we have of the prayers they offered during this short inter- 
val. Their faith in this essential fact, then, preceded their 
inspiration by the Holy Spirit, and this remains one of the 
chief arguments of those who would fritter down the con- 
fession of Thomas into a mere explanation. (John xx. 28.) 

It is a notable circumstance, that Mary the mother of 
our Lord is not mentioned in the New Testament, after this 
place, and that the other female disciples, whose names so 
frequently occur in the gospels, are here alluded to only in 
general terms, and not afterwards—a confirmatory proof of 
what is sufficiently apparent from other places (1 Tim. ii. 12, 
1 Cor. xi.) that the active public ministry of the gospel was 
not committed unto them. This may well be allowed, 
without detracting in the least from their importance and 
eminent usefulness in the church. 

We have now reviewed all the passages respecting our 
Lord’s appearances to his apostles and disciples after his 
resurrection. To them these appearances established the 
fact, beyond the possibility of doubt, and thus qualified 
them to be witnesses of it to the world. But would the 
world receive the fact on their assurance, whatever proofs 
they might give of their sincerity? Would it be reason- 
able to expect it? More than this: would it be consistent 
with the equity of the divine government to demand belief 
of facts so wonderful, upon mere human testimony? Even 
the Lord himself appealed to his works in confirmation of 
his words (John v. 36, x. 25, xv. 24). Admitting the sin- 
cerity of the apostles, they were ignorant and unlearned 
men, and it would be much safer to believe they were de- 
ceived, than to receive upon their assurance as true, events 
so incredible. So the world would reason. Add to this: 
the matters to which the apostles were to testify concerned 
the religious faith of the people, of which they were tena- 
cious beyond example. How could they who had rejected 
and put to death the Master, notwithstanding his miracles, 
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be expected to receive, with the obedience of faith, the un- 
confirmed testimony of his unlettered servants? His death | 
was public, and extremely ignominious. None but his dis- 
ciples ever saw him after his resurrection. The popular 
belief was, he had not risen at all. The rulers and priests 
asserted that his disciples stole and concealed his dead 
body, to give support to imposture. See note on Matt. 
xxviii. 13. Under such circumstances, their verbal testi- 
mony would be regarded as the testimony of disappointed 
men, and unworthy of belief even by the vulgar. Why, it 
would be inquired, if he really rose from the dead, did he 
not publicly appear, as he did before, in the temple and 
before the assemblies of the people, that all might see him 
and judge for themselves of the reality of the fact? These 
and such questions suggest, as we suppose, some of the 
reasous of the events of the day of Pentecost, and of the 
extraordinary powers which were then conferred upon the 
apostles. Formally stated: The leading design of the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit at that time bestowed upon the apostles, 
appears to have been (Ist.) To establish and confirm the 
truth of their testimony, as witnesses of the resurrection and 
ascension of Jesus. (2dly.) To prove to the apostles them- 
selves, as well as to others, that the Spirit of Truth (John 
xvi. 13), the Comforter (xvi. 7), had really come, in fulfil- 
ment of the Saviour’s promise, and dwelt in them and acted 
by them. 

No doubt these gifts were subservient to other uses, some 
of which have been already briefly alluded to (see note on 
Mark xvi. 17, 18). They excited and fixed the attention of 
all of every rank, nation, and religion. They enabled the 
apostles to control and authoritatively to govern their 
numerous converts, and organize them into churches, and 
appoint over them rulers and teachers. They also attested 
the truth and authority of their writings. But these are 
topics which do not come within the scope of these notes. 
Incidentally some of them may be noticed. The first two, 
however, belong to the order of proofs under consideration, 
and in discussing them it will be necessary to examine with 
particular attention the miracles the apostles wrought, and 
the arguments they founded thereon to prove the Messiah- 
ship of the Lord Jesus, and consequently his resurrection 
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from the dead, his ascension to heaven, and his future com- 
ing in his kingdom. Put, 





Arr. I[].—Curist’s Propnecy (Marr. xxrv.) or Tae De- 
STRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, AND OF His Sxconp Commune. 


Tue expositions of this propheey with which we havg 
met in recent commentators, add little of importance to its 
elucidation; they contribute rather, in some respects, to ob- 
scure and perplex it. Thus Olshausen, though presenting 
in the main a very just and impressive view of the import 
of its two great predictions—of judgment on the Jews, and 
of Christ’s second coming—falls into the singular error of 
regarding it as representing that the overthrow of Jerusalem 
and the second advent of Christ would be contempora- 
neous. 


“ As regards the contents of the discourse, a great difficulty 
lies in its placing in apparent juxtaposition cireumstances which, 
according to the history, are separated by wide intervals. Ob- 
vious descriptions of the approaching overthrow of Jerusalem 
and the Jewish polity are blended with no less evident repre- 
sentations of the second coming of the Lord to his kingdom. . . 
We do not hesitate to adopt the simple interpretation, and the 
only one consistent with the text, that Jesus did intend to 
represent his coming as contemporaneous with the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the overthrow of the Jewish polity.”— Com., 
vol. ii., pp. 221, 222. 


This statement surprises us; as there not only is nothing 
in the prophecy to justify it, but it is an impeachment of 
the accuracy of the prediction. As Christ’s coming was 
not in fact to take place at the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, nor till many centuries after, how can a repre- 
sentation that they were to be contemporaneous consist with 
truth? Why would net such a contradiction to the Divine 
purpose form as decisive a proof of the error of the pro- 
phecy, as an equal contradiction to the Divine designs and 
to fact in respeet to any other events? And what motive 
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can be supposed to have prompted such a false exhibition 
of the relations of the two events in time, which, on its 
hging demonstrated by the fall of Jerusalem without the 
personal advent of the Son of man, would have convicted 
the prophecy of error in the judgment of all careful readers, 
divested it of authority, and debarred it from the faith of 
the church? The supposition is thus in every respect 
untenable. 

Mr. Alford falls into the equally singular error of holding 
that the prophecy has, in its earlier part, a double meaning. 
He says :— 


“For the understanding of this necessarily difficult prophetic 
discourse, it must be borne in mind that the whole is spoken in 
the pregnant language of prophecy, in which various fulfilments 
are involved. The view of the Jewish Church and its fortunes, 
as representing the Christian Church and its history, is one key 
to the interpretation of the chapter. Zwo parallel interpreta- 
tions run through the former part as far as v. 28: the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the final judgment being both enwrapped 
in the words, but the former, in this part of the chapter, pre- 
dominating. Even in this part, however, we cannot tell how 
applicable the warnings given may be to the events of the last 
times, in which, apparently, Jerusalem is again to play so dis- 
tinguished a part. From v. 28, the lesser subject begins to be 
swallowed up by the greater, and our Lord’s second coming to 
be the predominant theme, with, however, certain hints thrown 
back, as it were, at the event which was immediately in ques- 
tion, till in the latter part of the chapter and the whole of the 
next, the second advent, and at length the final judgment ensu- 
ing on it, are the subjects."— The Greek Text, vol. i., p. 217. 


These views are put forth as though they were so obvi- 
ously in harmony with principles on which the prophecies 
are framed, that no proof was necessary of their applica- 
bility to the predictions of this chapter. They are, how- 
ever, wholly groundless and mistaken. Where is there any 
authority for the assumption that the Jewish church and its 
fortunes are representatives of the Christian church and its 
history? Most assuredly none is furnished by the Scrip- 
tures ; and most assuredly the Jewish church or people can- 
not be representatives in this chapter of the Christian 
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church and its history ; as, if they were, the representation 
would be proved to be false ; inasmuch as the history of the 
Christian church, instead of a parallel, is the very opposite 
of that of the Jewish church or people. The Jewish church 
was swept from existence ages ago. The Christian church 
has undergone no such annihilation. The Jewish people 
have been denationalized and held in exile from their land, 
and among the Gentiles, for a long train of generations and 
ages. The Christian nations have undergone no such 
denationalization and dispersion from their own soil among 
the population of other parts of the globe. The Jewish 
temple was destroyed and its peculiar worship intercepted 
soon after the prophecy was uttered. No such destruction 
of the sacred edifices of the Christian church and intercep- 
tion of the worship offered in them has taken place. The 
Jewish church and people were smitten with those judg- 
ments because of their apostasy and rejection of Christ. 
The Christians, whose persecution and slaughter are here 
foreshown, were persecuted and slain not because of their 
having apostatized, but for their fidelity to the Saviour. It 
is clear therefore from history, that the great events fore- 
shown of Jerusalem, the temple, and the Jewish people, 
cannot have been representatives of corresponding events in 
the Christian church. How is it that these palpable facts 
escaped Mr. Alford’s notice ? 

We may add, that there are no predictions in the Scrip- 
tures formed on the principle which Mr. Alford ascribes to 
this prophecy. There are no prophecies in which the event 
directly and expressly foreshown, is set forth as being also a 
representative of still another event of a different nature. 
Of the numerous prophecies that are interpreted in the 
sacred writings, and that are represented as fulfilled in oc- 
currences that have taken place, there are none that are 
exhibited by the explanation of their meaning as filling such 
a double office. The allegorization of the sacred word in 
that manner, is altogether unauthorized and arbitrary, and 
occupies itself wholly in the invention of imaginary and 
false senses. 

Were the things, moreover, enumerated in this prophecy, 
representative of others of a different nature, on the princi- 
ple on which the agents, objects, and events. of an allegory 
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and of symbolic predictions are used, then those agents and 
events would be employed simply as the media of the pro- 
phecy, and would not themselves come into existence. The 
seeming predictions of false prophets and false Christs, of 
famines, pestilences, and earthquakes, of hatreds, persecu- 
tions, and apostasies, would no more have a fulfilment, than 
the representations in Daniel and the Apocalypse of beasts 
risiag from the sea, a dragon in the sky, a woman standing 
on the moon, and other agents and events, have, or are to 
have a literal fulfilment: and Mr. Alford’s interpretation 
of those parts of the prophecy, as to have a literal as well as 
an allegorical accomplishment, is overthrown. 

Dr. Owen falls into still greater errors. Both Olshausen 
and Mr. Alford hold that vs. 29-31 foreshow the personal 
coming of the Son of man to establish his kingdom on the 
earth. Dr. Owen maintains, that they relate exclusively to 
the overthrow of Jerusalem; and in order to remove the 
obstacles to that construction, assumes first, that the ques- 
tions of the apostles, to which the prophecy is a reply, re- 
lated only to the fall of that city and the destruction of the 
temple. (Com. pp. 306, 307.) But that is against the clear 
meaning of those questions. Christ had said: “See ye not 
all these things ”—the buildings of the temple? ‘“ Verily 
I say unto you, there shall not be left here one stone upon 
another that shall not be thrown down.” In reference to 
this the apostles said: “ Tell us when shall these things be? 
And what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end 
of the age?” vs. 1-3. Here are certainly two distinct sub- 
jects of inquiry—the time of the overthrow of the temple, 
and the signs of Christ’s coming and of the end of the age; 
and they as certainly received separate and different 
answers from Christ. He foreshows, that the destruction 
of the temple was to take place immediately after the 
abomination of desolation should be set up in the holy 
place. But the sign of his coming and of the end of the 
age is predicted as immediately to follow the great affliction 
that was to commence with the invasion of Judea by the 
Romans, the siege and capture of Jerusalem, and the dis- 
persion of the survivors of the nation into exile, and was to 
extend through the long series of ages, denominated the 
times of the Gentiles. Luke xxi. 24-27. When that period 
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closes, then the sign of the Son of man shall appear in 
heaven, and he will be seen coming in the clouds, to put an 
end to the present and to introduce a new age. The answers 
to these two questions are thus as distinct as the questions 
themselves are, and their periods—the event has shown— 
are separated from each other by more than eighteen cen- 
turies. 

And next, to evade the direct prediction, vs. 29, 30, 31, 
that the Son of man is to come in the clouds of heaven after 
the close of the Jewish affliction, which is to end with the 
times of the Gentiles, Dr. Owen assumes first, that the pre- 
dicted coming is representative of a providential interposition 
to destroy Jerusalem by the agency of the Romans in the first 
century, eighteen hundred years before the Jewish tribu- 
lation terminates and the Gentiles cease to tread their holy 
city; and then, that that providential coming is represen- 
tative of Christ’s real coming at the day of the final judg- 
ment. Thus he says on the comparison, v. 27, of the pub- 
licity of Christ’s coming to the visibleness of a shaft of 
lightning that flashes in dazzling splendor across the sky: 


“This advent is primarily the one to take vengeance upon 
the Jewish nation, but may secondarily, and in a higher sense, 
be referred to his final coming to judge the world. But we 
are not to adopt such a jargon of hermeneutics as to make this 
coming of Christ refer primarily to both events, or to consider, 
with Alford, that both these comings are enwrapped in the 
words. To adopt such a principle of interpretation would soon 
lead to the attaching as many senses to the words of a passage 
as one’s fancy might dictate, and destroy all reliance upon lan- 
guage as a medium of fixed and definite thought."— Comment., 
pp. 317, 318. 


And he says of the direct prediction of Christ’s coming 
in the clouds, vs. 29, 30 :— 


“The similarity of language to that employed in reference to 
his coming at the day of judgment, is found in the fact that 
the destruction of Jerusalem was a great type or symbol of the 
day of general doom, and the language of the one may, with 
little variation, be applied to the other; . . . the one event is 
typical of the other; his coming to destroy Jerusalem is a 
representation, faint, indeed, but real, of his glorious and awful 
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coming to take vengeance upon the finally impenitent; and that 
language, therefore, is used of it which seems appropriately to 
belong to the final judgment.”—Pp, 318, 319. 


The assuinption on which Dr. O. here proceeds is surely 
as complete a “jargon of hermeneutics” as that of Mr. Al- 
ford. For he divests the language of the Saviour altogether 
of a predictive office, and assigns that function to the events 
which his words denote; making the coming of the Son of 
man in the clouds of heaven, a mere type or symbol of the 
acts of his providence by which Jerusalem was destroyed ; 
and then assigns to those acts of providence by which 
that city was overthrown, the office of representing his real 
personal coming at the last judgment, to take vengeance upon 
the finally impenitent. Can a worse error in “ hermeneu- 
tics” be conceived than this, which thus wrests from the 
language of prophecy all its predictive meaning, and trans- 
fers the office of prediction to the events which it signifies, 
as types and symbols of a different class of events; and 
then makes these last events types and symbols of the 
other class that are literally denoted by the language of the 
prediction, and by which they are themselves held to be 
represented? Or is there any other principle that makes 
the interpretation of the Sacred Word more entirely the 
work of a wild and lawless fancy? . 

But where is there any authority for the assumption, that 
the acts of providence, by which Jerusalem was overthrown, 
were types and symbols of Christ’s coming in person in the 
clouds to take vengeance upon the impenitent at the close 
of the present age? Dr. Owen alleges none. None can 
be adduced from the word of God. It is not only gratuitous, 
but it is against the lawsof analogy. Christ’s coming in the 
clouds in visible glory has no adaptation to symbolize the 
march of the Roman armies into Judea to overthrow Jeru- 
salem. The advance of those armies to Jerusalem and de- 
struction of the city and temple, have no adaptation to 
symbolize the personal coming of Christ in the clouds to 
take possession of the earth, destroy his incorrigible enemies, 
raise his saints from the grave, reward his people, and re- 
deem the earth from the thraldom of sin and death. No 
agents can be more unlike each other, than Christ and the 
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debased, lawless, and idolatrous Romans; no events can pre- 
sent a greater contrast, than their invading Judea to avenge 
the revolt of the Jews from their cruel rule, and Christ’s 
coming in the clouds to assume the sceptre of this world, of 
which he is the creator and Saviour, and redeem it from 
the dominion and curse of sin. The ground on which Dr. 
O. founds his construction of the prophecy, vs. 1-42, as re- 
lating only to the overthrow of Jerusalem and dispersion of 
the Jewish people, is thus altogether arbitrary and irrecon- 
cilable with the laws of language. Had he interpreted it 
on the principles of philology, which are his guides generally 
in his commentary, he would have held vs. 29-31 to bea 
clear prediction of the personal coming of the Son of man 
at the close of the Jewish exile and captivity, which had 
their commencement at the fall of their city and temple. 

It is surprising that any who have made the interpreta- 
tion of the sacred word a subject of study, should have 
imagined that the prophecy, or any part of it, is symbolical 
or representative. There are neither any symbols nor alle- 
gories in it. It is a pure language prophecy, and its gram- 
matical sense is its predictive and only meaning. This is 
too clear to need any formal demonstration. The writers 
who assume that parts of it are symbolical or allegorical, 
offer no proofs that they are such. They make the assump- 
tion either under the false notion that the Scriptures gene- 
rally are to be spiritualized, or treated as having a double 
meaning; or else simply because the grammatical sense 
contradicts their preconceived notions respecting Christ’s 
second coming. If they can verify their assumptions, why 
do they not demonstrate that those parts of the prophecy 
which they construe as symbolical or representative are truly 
such? Instead of this, Dr. Owen admits that he finds nothing 
in the language, that indicates that that which it gram- 
matically denotes, is but a mere symbol of a different event 
which it is the aim of the prophecy to foreshow. Thus in 
reference to v. 15: ‘ When ye, therefore, shall see the 
abomination of desolation standing where it ought not, then 
let them which be in Judea flee to the mountains.” He 
says :— 


“ Our Lord now proceeds to point out some of the more im- 
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mediate signs of his coming to destroy Jerusalem, and put an 
end to the Jewish state and dispensation. Even Olshausen, 
who blends in such inseparable union the proximate and remote 
comings of our Lord, admits that vs. 15-21 ‘contain a very 
minute representation of the destruction of Jerusalem, without 
any pause being observed, or any intimation being given, that 
what follows is to be separated from what has preceded.’ It is 
precisely for this reason, viewing the Saviour’s reply to his dis- 
ciples as designed to be intelligible, that in this portion of the 
prediction, I can find no direct reference to the day of judg- 
ment, only as the whole event of the coming to destroy Jerusa- 
lem is symbolical of that great and final coming to take ven- 
geance on the ungodly.”—P. 312. 


In regard also to v. 30, “ and then shall the tribes of the 
earth mourn, and they shall see the Son of man coming in 
the clouds of heaven with power and great glory,” he 
says :— 


“That the language is similar to that in which Christ’s final 
coming is described, cannot be denied. But that is not strange, 
when we consider, as has been remarked, that the one event is 
typical of the other; that his coming to destroy Jerusalem is a 
representation, faint indeed but real, of his glorious and awful 
coming to take vengeance upon the finally impenitent, and that 
language therefore is used of it, which seems appropriately to 
belong to the final judgment.”—P. 319. 


By his own concession there is thus nothing in the lan- 
guage or form of the prophecy to indicate that it is sym- 
bolical or allegorical. It has all the characteristics of a 
mere language prophecy. The assumption, accordingly, 
that it is not such, but is symbolical, is not only gratuitous, 
but directly against its nature. 

That it is not symbolical nor allegorical is clear, more- 
over, from the fact that its predictions are in the future tense 
—not in the past, as they would have been if it were sym- 
bolical; and from the fact, also, that the agents, objects, 
and events of which it treats were not exhibited to Christ, 
nor by him to the apostles, in vision. All the representa- 
tives of the symbolic prophecies were exhibited to the eyes 
of the prophets through whom they were made; they 
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beheld them exerting the acts, or passing through the 
changes which are ascribed to them, and their descriptions 
of what they beheld are accordingly in the past tense— 
never in the future. But there is nothing of that nature 
here. The events foreshown are foreshown only through 
the language of the prophecy; and that represents them as 
not yet in existence, but as to take place at a time that was’ 
then future. The prophecy is of the same nature through- 
out. It is framed on the same principle, and presents no 
more indication in one part than in another, that the events 
which it isemployed to foreshow are not those simply which 
its language directly denotes. If, then, it is in any part 
symbolical or allegorical, it must be throughout. If any one 
of its predictions is to be taken as representative, the whole 
must be. Dr. Owen, however, and others who assign to 
portions of it a representative office, do not pretend that the 
whole of it is of that character. They do not attempt to 
subject the whole to a symbolical or allegorical construction, 
but apply that method of interpretation only to such parts 
as must be invested with a sense that supersedes the 
grammatical meaning, in order to shield their preconcep- 
tions, respecting the time of Christ’s second coming, from 
confutation. They hold that the predictions of false Christs 
and false prophets, of wars and famines, of pestilences and 
earthquakes, of persecutions and martyrdoms, of the abomi- 
nation of desolation, and of the great affliction and slaugh- 
ter of the Jewish people, are literal, and exclusively so. 
They do not attempt to divest their grammatical meaning 
of its predictive office, and make that which it denotes the 
mere representative of a different set of events. But why 
not? If their assumption is just in respect to those parts of 
the prophecy which they treat as symbolical, it must be 
equally so in regard to the others, and the whole should be 
interpreted as of that nature. 

But there are parts of the prophecy that cannot be alle- 
gorized without involving anomalies and falsehoods so pal- 
pable and revolting, that no writer of judgment can acqui- 
esce in them. Who, for example, can the false Christs and 
false prophets denote, if instead of men of whom those names 
are proper denominatives, they are mere representatives of 
intelligences of different orders and pretensions? Who can 
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a false Christ, spiritualized, be? What can a spiritualized 
false prophet be, in distinction from a literal false prophet ? 
What can Christ’s disciples being hated of all nations for his 
name’s sake, be allegorized? What, interpreted on that prin- 
ciple, can the abounding of iniquity denote, and the love of 
many waxing cold? What can be the meaning of fleeing 
to the mountains, not coming down from the house tops, 
and not turning back in the fields to take their clothes? 
But as the whole prophecy is framed on the same princi- 
ple, and language is its only medium, the fact that these 
and other parts of it cannot be allegorized without pervert- 
ing it, and without making it a vehicle of absurdity and 
contradiction, is a proof that no other part of it can, without 
equal violence and an equal misrepresentation of its mean- 
ing. 

But that it is to be interpreted by the laws of language 
exclusively, and that its grammatical is its true and only 
sense, is placed out of doubt by the fact, that a large share 
of it has already been accomplished, and has had its accom- 
plishment in the exact events and in those alone, which 
taken in its grammatical sense it foreshows. Thus its pre- 
dictions of wars, famines, pestilences, and earthquakes, of 
the hatred, persecution, and martyrdom of Christ’s disciples, 
of the rise of false prophets, of delusions and apostasies, 
of the prevalence of iniquity and the decline of love, of 
the siege of Jerusalem, the demolition of the temple, the 
affliction of the Jewish people, their exile from their country, 
and the possession of their capital by the Gentiles, as fore- 
shown in the parallel passage in Luke xxi. 24, it is admitted 
by all interpreters, have had their accomplishment accord- 
ing to their grammatical sense; and this fact makes it 
certain that all its predictions that have not yet had their 
fulfilment, are to have it in the same manner in the events 
which their language literally denotes. There is no more 
reason for supposing that its unaccomplished parts are not 
to be literally fulfilled, than there is for imagining that 
those which are already accomplished were not. The com- 
ing of the Son of man in the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory, and gathering his elect together, can no 
more be treated, without a total violation of the prediction, 


as amere symbol of the invasion of Judea and destruc- 
VOL. X.—NO. III. 27 
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tion of Jerusalem by the Romans, than the endurance of 
hatred, persecution, and martyrdom by Christ’s disciples, 
can be interpreted as representing the persecution and mar- 
tyrdom of pagans and idolaters, or than the demolition of 
the temple can be held to symbolize the demolition of the 
fanes of pagans and idolaters, or any other event to which 
it bears no analogy. 

We shall proceed, therefore, to analyse and interpret it as 
a pure language prophecy, and hold its grammatical to be 
its true and only meaning. 

The prophecy consists of five parts: 1. A prediction of 
the demolition of the temple (vs. 1,2). 2. Predictions for 
the purpose of guarding the disciples from deception in re- 
spect to the events of which they had inquired of him, or 
signs of them—namely of the rise of false Christs, of wars be- 
tween the nations, and of convulsions and disasters in the 
natural world ; and especially of the persecution of the teach- 
ers and believers of the gospel, of the apostasy of many, of 
the prevalence of irreligion, and finally of the proclamation 
of the gospel to all nations, immediately before the end 
(vs. 3-14). None of these announcements are direct answers 
to the questions of the apostles. While the cautions (vs. 5, 
6) imply that the followers of Christ were for a time to 
look for his speedy advent, their aim is to foreshow on the 
one hand, that the course of the political and natural world 
would continue to be what it had been for ages, marked by 
conflicts and destroying judgments ; and on the other, that 
those who received and obeyed the gospel, instead of rising 
into power, were to be obstructed, persecuted, and in many 
cases put to death, down to the time when the glad tidings of 
salvation shall be proclaimed to all the nations. 3. A pre- 
diction indirectly of the setting up of the abomination of 
desolation in the holy place, as a sign of the siege and des- 
truction of Jerusalem and the temple; predictions of the 
dangers, sufferings, and calamities of the Jewish people, that 
were to commence with that event, with directions to the 
disciples to escape them by flight; and forewarnings again 
of the rise of false Christs and false prophets, and cautions 
against deception by them (vs. 15-28). Here are no 
specific indications of the time when the temple and city 
were to be destroyed. There is only an announcement of 
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an event at the beginning or early stage of the war, in which 
they were to fall, that was to be a signal for the flight of 
Christ’s disciples ; a prediction of the great calamities and 
sufferings that were then to begin; a forewarning that false 
Christs and false prophets were then to arise ; and cautions 
against being betrayed into the belief that he had or should 
then come. 4. A direct and specific prediction that im- 
mediately after the close of the affliction of the Jewish peo- 
ple, which was to commence with the siege and destruction 
of their city and temple, extraordinary phenomena shall oc- 
cur in the sky—the obscuration of the sun and moon, and the 
fall of stars—and that then the sign of the Son of man shall 
appear in the heavens, all the inhabitants of the earth shall 
see him coming in the clouds of heaven with power and 
great glory, and his elect shall be gathered from the different 
parts of the world to his presence (vs. 29-31). The events 
here foreshown, are wholly different from those previously 
announced, and are expressly represented as to take place, 
after those before enumerated shall have been accomplished. 
5. Then follow assurances that these events would take place 
in the order indicated: forewarnings that the world would 
disbelieve and disregard the prediction ; and cautions to be- 
lievers to be watchful and ready for Christ’s coming (vs. 
39-49). 

That these are the great points of the prophecy, and the 
forms in which they are presented, will fully appear from 
the exposition of its several parts. 

The prophecy was occasioned by some of the apostles 
pointing to the temple and expressing their admiration of 
its material structure. They were prompted to this, pro- 
bably, by the forewarning Christ had immediately before 
uttered to Jerusalem, that because of her persecution and 
slaughter of the prophets and rejection of him, her house— 
her temple, or perhaps the whole mass of edifices her peo- 
ple inhabited—should be left a desert: Chap. xxiii. 37, 38, 
“And Jesus going out departed from the temple, and his dis- 
ciples came and showed him the buildings of the temple,” v.1, 
and referred especially, it would seem from Mark and Luke, 
to the beauty of the materials and massiveness of the struc- 
ture. “See, Master, what stones, and what structures,” 
Mark xiii. 1; “ And some spoke of the temple as adorned 
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with beautiful stones and sacred gifts,” Luke xxi.5. To 
this Christ replied, “See ye not all these things? Verily 
I say unto you there shall not be left here a stone on a stone 
that shall not be thrown down,” v. 2. This is a simple 
prediction of the total demolition of the temple, without 
any intimation of the time or circumstances of its destruc- 
tion; and it led the apostles to inquire when it should be 
accomplished, and what signs should indicate the approach 
of the catastrophe, and of his coming, and the close of the 
age. 

ee And ashe sat upon the Mount of Olives, the disciples 
came unto him by himself, saying, Tell us when shall these 
things be? And what shall be the sign of thy coming, and 
of the end of the age?” v. 3. Tus currsAciag rou didves denotes 
the end of the age, not of the natural world. Here are 
thus two distinct questions. The first relates to the time 
when the temple should be overthrown, so that not one 
stone should be left upon another; the other to the nature 
of the sign that should foretell Christ’s coming, and the end 
of the age. The latter question shows that the disciples 
were aware that Christ was to come again, and therefore 
that he was to depart before that second coming; and the 
assumption that one sign was to foreshow the approach both 
of his second coming and of the end of the age, indicates 
that they expected his coming and the end of the age at the 
same epoch. And that departure and return they manifestly 
regarded as personal. Ifthey expected him to remain in 
person at Jerusalem, how could they have conceived of an 
act of his providence there as a return to that place? If, on 
the other hand, they believed he was to depart in person 
from the earth, as he would then continue to exercise a 
providence over it, how could they have regarded an act of 
his providence at Jerusalem as his coming again to that 
place? That Mark and Luke omit the question respecting 
the sign of Christ’s coming and of the end of the age, and 
represent the apostles as asking what the sign should be 
when the overthrow of the temple was about to be accom- 
plished, does not imply that the questions were identical, 
nor that the destruction of the temple and his coming were to 
be at the same period. The evangelists differ from each 
other equally in stating the apostles’ remarks in respect to 
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the structure of the temple, and Christ’s counsels and pre- 
dictions in the prophecy ; and often vary from each other in 
their narratives of his ministry ; each omitting incidents and 
particulars that are recorded by the others, and mentioning 
facts and relating discourses that the others do not notice. 

To these questions Christ replies first, by cautioning them 
against deception by what they might mistake for signs of 
his coming; and forewarns them, that events were to occur 
that would expose them to that danger. ‘“ And Jesus an- 
swered and said unto them: Take heed lest any one should 
deceive you. For many shall come in my name, saying I 
am the Christ, and shall deceive many,” vs. 4, 5. Their 
coming in his name, was their coming with the pretence 
that they were the Messiah, and asserting the prerogatives, 
and claiming the homage, that belong to him. Their coming 
was of course to be a personal one. They were to appear 
among the Jewish people, and openly announce themselves 
as the Christ, and claim the rights that belong to him, 
This forewarning of the disciples is of great significance, 
therefore, and throws, if rightly contemplated, important 
light on the expectations that were to prevail in regard to 
the nature of Christ’s coming, of which the disciples asked 
the sign, and which he, towards the close of the prophecy, 
foreshows. For the appearance of those false Christs indi- 
cates, that there was to be a general impression at the period, 
that the true Messiah was then to come in person. Why 
should they then announce themselves as the Messiah, and 
attempt the assumption of his prerogatives, if no expectation 
was entertained by the people that he was to appear at that 
crisis? The prevalence of such a belief and hope might 
naturally prompt impostors to attempt to pass themselves 
off as the Messiah, and rise by that means to conspicuity 
and power. But if no such belief was entertained, their 
attempt to personate him could have had no prospect of 
commanding the faith of the people. 

But the cautions addressed to the disciples indicate with 
equal clearness, that they were to be looking for the personal 
coming of Christ. For if they were to entertain no such 
expectations; if they were to have a direct and full per- 
suasion, that he was not to come at that epoch ;° what 
danger could there be, that the pretexts of false Christs 
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would betray them into the persuasion that he had actually 
come, and manifested himself to others, without having re- 
vealed himself to them? If his coming in person at that 
period had been against their positive knowledge of his 
purposes, and clear and settled belief, the rise of impostors 
professing themselves to be the Messiah, could have had no 
power to draw them from their established convictions. 
But holding it possible and probable that he would then 
come in person, the report that he had actually appeared, 
in some scene at a distance, might deceive them, and draw 
them into sin. This forewarning, therefore, proceeds on it 
as a fact, that the disciples were actually to look for the 
coming of Christ, as possible and probable, at the period 
when those false Christs were to arise; and shows also, that 
the coming for which they were to look, was a personal 
coming, not a mere interposition by an act of providence. 
For if they were not to look for a personal coming, if they 
were only to expect some extraordinary act of providence, 
what adaptation could the personal coming of impostors, 
pretending that they were the Messiah, have to deceive 
them into the impression, that he had come, not in person, 
but by an act of providence? The coming in person of 
false Christs, impiously pretending to be him, and claiming 
the honors that were due to him, could be no rational ground 
of belief that he had come impersonally by an act of aven- 
ging providence, to destroy the temple, and convert the city 
into a desert. The coming, therefore, for which they looked, 
and for the sign of which they inquired, was demonstrably 
a personal coming. In the light of this truth accordingly, 
the whole prophecy is to be interpreted; for the coming 
which it foreshows, is that for which they looked, and for 
the sign of which they asked. 

Christ next warned them of another class of events which 
they might be in danger of mistaking for signs of his 
coming. 

“ And ye shall hear of wars, and rumors of wars. See 
that ye be not troubled: for all these must happen ; but the 
end is not yet,” v. 6. The prediction as presented by 
Luke, differs slightly. ‘ When, moreover, ye hear of wars 
and commotions (insurrections and revolutions), be not terri- 
fied. For these must come to pass first; but the end is not 
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to be immediately,” Chap. xxi. 9. That there was danger of 
their mistaking these events as signals of Christ’s coming, 
indicates that they held that the time of his coming was to 
be a time of wars and commotions. For why else should 
they be in danger of regarding wars of which they heard, 
and rumors of wars, as signals of his advent? This per- 
suasion they may have derived from the ancient prophets ; 
as from the prediction, Ps. ii., that the nations were to rage, 
and the kings of the earth were to set themselves against 
Jehovah, and his Messiah, to prevent the establishment of 
his throne on Zion ; and Zechariah xiv., where it is foreshown 
that at the time of Jehovah’s coming with his saints, the 
nations -are to be gathered together against Jerusalem. 
That wars and commotions were regarded by them as to 
precede and herald his coming, shows also that the coming 
for whieh they looked was a personal coming. For why 
are those events called by their proper names, and not his 
coming, if the event called his coming was to be of the same 
nature? And how could wars and rumors of wars in other 
parts of the world be regarded as signs of a war on Jerusa- 
lem, with which they had no necessary connexion? Wars 
between the Romans and other nations were not uniformly 
followed by a war between the Romans and the Jews. 

To rea0s, the end, which he foreshows, was not to be yet, 
and of which wars were not to be a sign, is the end of the 
age, doubtless, when he is te come in the clouds of heaven ; 
as he proceeds to predict that a long series of wars, earth- 
quakes, famines, and other calamities were to take place 
before the end comes. “For nation shall rise against na- 
tion, and kingdom against kingdom, and there shall be 
famines, and pestilences, and earthquakes in diverse places. 
All these are the beginnings of sufferings,” vs. 7,8. The 
language of Luke is, “* Zhen, he said unto them—nation 
shall rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom, and 
there shall be great earthquakes in divers places, and there 
shall be famines, and pestilenees; and there shall be fearful 
and great signs from heaven,” chap. xxi. 10. 11. That these 
were to be épy adivar, the beginning of birth pangs, and 
were to be to the miseries that were to follow, what first birth 
pangs are to those that succeed, indicates that a vast train of 
calamities and sufferings was to intervene before the end 
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should arrive, when Christ is to come and deliver his elect 
people. 

Christ next proceeds to foreshow that the disciples whom 
he was to send forth to preach the gospel, instead of meet- 
ing a welcome, and rising to the power they are to enjoy 
when he comes and establishes his kingdom, were to be re- 
pulsed, scorned, and persecuted. Mark and Luke here re- 
late predictions that are omitted by Matthew. Thus Luke: 
* But before all these, they shall lay their hands on you and 
persecute you, consigning you to synagogues and prisons, 
you being brought before kings and rulers for my name’s 
sake, and it shall turn to you for a testimony. Settle it 
therefore in your hearts, not to meditate before-what ye 
shall answer. For I will give you a mouth and wisdom 
which all your adversaries shall not be able to gainsey nor 
resist,” chap. xxi. 12-15. The “all these” before which 
their adversaries were to “lay their hands on them and per- 
secute them,” were the wars, famines, pestilences, earth- 
quakes, and fearful prodigies predicted, Matt. xxiv. 7, 8. 
And this prediction was signally verified; as the seizure 
and persecution of the apostles in Judea began within a few 
days after they commenced their ministry, and in Syria, 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, almost with the first pro- 
clamation .of the gospel in those regions; and Stephen, 
James and others were soon put to death at Jerusalem, and 
many others in other cities and provinces of the Roman 
empire; while the wars, earthquakes, and famines, that were 
the beginning of miseries to the Jewish people in Judea and 
other parts of the empire, were of a later date. The first 
famine of the period mentioned by historians, occurred in 
Palestine, Italy, and other parts of the empire, in A. D. 49, 
and contributions were sent by the churches of Greece and 
Asia Minor to relieve the suffering believers in Judea. 
Others occurred subsequently. The first earthquake of 
note, appears to have taken place in Italy in a. p. 46; and 
others followed at intervals in that country, in Greece, Asia 
Minor, the islands of the Mediterranean and Judea, for the 
next twenty years. The invasion of Judea by Cestius 
Gallus did not take place till a. p. 66, two years after the 
first great persecution of Christians by Nero. 

Mark’s language is: “ But take heed to yourselves: “for 
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they shall deliver you to councils (Jewish sanhedrims or 
senates) and ye shall be beaten in synagogues, and ye 
shall be brought before rulers and kings for my sake, in 
order to a witness to them: and the gospel must first be 
preached to all nations,” chap. xiii. 9,10. Their being 
arraigned before rulers and kings, was to open the way for 
their delivering to them their testimony respecting Christ. 
That the gospel must first be preached to all nations, and 
for a testimony to them,,as Matthew states, implies there- 
fore, that it was to be proclaimed to them as it was to the 
rulers and kings, as alien and hostile, and prove by their 
rejection of it a test of their character and a witness against 
them. 

The prophecy as related by Matthew, then proceeds : 
“Then shall they deliver you up to affliction (the injuries 
and miseries of persecution), and they shall kill you: and 
ye shall be hated of all nations for my name’s sake. And 
then shall many be offended (stumble, and become alienat- 
ed and hostile), and shall betray one another and hate one 
another. And many false prophets shall arise and shall 
deceive many, and because iniquity shall abound, the love 
of many shall become cold. But he that shall endure unto 
the end, shall be saved. And this gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in the whole inhabited world . for a wit- 
ness unto all nations, and then shall the end come,” vs. 
9-14. Tere, then, in the expression, v. 9, “ then shall 
they deliver you to affliction,” refers to the time of the 
wars, famines, and earthquakes, vs. 7, 8, which were to be 
the first throes of the long train of miseries of the Jewish 
people that was to comprehend the fall of their capital and 
their captivity and exile among the nations. The first per- 
secutions of his disciples, Luke relates, were to precede 
those first inflictions on the nation (chap. xxi. 12-15). 
The persecutions and slaughters here foreshown, were to be 
of a later period. They were to commence tere, then, that 
is, at the time of those first calamities, vs. 7, 8, that were to 
fall on the Jewish people, and were to extend, it is implied, 
to Christ’s coming and the end of the age. For the preach- 
ing of the gospel of the kingdom throughout the inhabited 
world for a witness to all nations, as it was to be preached 
to the persecuting rulers and kings for a witness to them, 
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indicates that it was to fill the same office to the nations as it 
was to fill to those persecuting monarchs and rulers, namely, 
simply to apprise them of its glad tidings and its claims; 
while they were to be left to show their hostile dispositions 
by rejecting it and persecuting and slaughtering its minis- 
ters and disciples. And this is confirmed by the peculiarity 
which distinguishes this persecution from those that preced- 
ed it, namely, that the members of the church itself were to 
be the active agents init. In the persecutions at the first 
promulgation of the gospel, the adversaries of the apostles 
and disciples were unbelieving Jews and Pagan Gentiles, 
who openly rejected and resisted the gospel. But the far 
more terrible persecutions that were waged, after the over- 
throw of the Jewish state, by Trajan, Antonine, Severns, 
Valerian, Diocletian, and others, prompted many as predict- 
ed, v.10, to renounce their faith and become informers 
against others; and on the nationalization of the church by 
Constantine, the gospel in its purity and those who adhered 
to it, became objects of dislike to the church itself, generally; 
and the zealous partisans of the state religion, prelates and 
private members, became the principal actors in the denun- 
ciation of those who resisted the false doctrines and supersti- 
tious rites which they patronized, and subjection of them to 
exile, imprisonment, labor in the mines, and death; and 
that has been the character of the persecutions with which 
the faithful disciples of Christ have been pursued through 
the long tract of ages since. The Asiatic, the African, the 
Greek, the Roman churches, have been the prompters and 
agents of all the chief persecutions and martyrdoms that have 
raged in their several jurisdictions from the legalization of 
Christianity, in a.p. 311, to the present time; and those 
persecutions have been ceaseless. The repression of the 
truth by the restraint, disfranchisement, dishonor, and 
slaughter of the faithful witnesses of Jesus, has been the 
policy and practice of the churches of the East from their 
association with the state by Constantine, under all the 
changes of political rule through which they have passed, 
to the present age. It has been still more conspicuously 
and sternly the aim and business of the Romish church 
wherever she has established her power, and whatever has 
been the political rule under which she has subsisted. One 
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of her most extensive and energetic organizations is, her 
band of spies, inquisitors, and torturers. Her whole priest- 
hood and membership, indeed, is a police, whose office it is to 
detect, denounce, and exterminate those who refuse sub- 
mission to their usurped authority and reject their idolatrous 
worship. She has had her dungeons, her instruments of 
torture, and her martyr-fires in every city of Europe, and 
has at times employed powerful armies to sweep those who 
rejected her faith, and their families and the communities to 
which they belonged, from existence by promiscuous slaugh- 
ter. Millions on millions have thus perished by her mur- 
derous hands. 

This great feature of the persecutions depicted in this 
passage, and so conspicuously and exclusively belonging to 
those that took place subsequently to the Jewish war, and 
have prevailed fifteen or sixteen centuries, shows with the 
clearest certainty that the period to which this part of the 
prophecy relates, is that which followed the overthrow of 
the Jewish state, and the union of the church with the civil 
governments, and extends down to Christ’s second coming. 
That is the only one in which it has had a fulfilment; and 
through that long round of centuries, it has had an accom- 
plishment on a scale far more extensive, and in forms far 
more dreadful, than could beforehand have been thought 
to be indicated by the terms of the prophecy. 

This makes it clear, accordingly, that the end, which is 
to arrive at the close of this persecution, is the end of the 
age, when Christ is to come in the clouds of heaven; and 
that the preaching of the gospel throughout the inhabited 
world, for a witness to all nations, that is immediately to 
precede it, is a preaching to them as unbelieving and 
hostile, for a witness to and against them, as it was to the 
persecuting rulers and kings in the first age, before whom 
the apostles were arraigned. The notion held by many 
expositors, that this proclaiming of the gospel to all nations, 
was to precede the fall of Jerusalem, is thus shown to be 
mistaken. The view entertained by others, that it is to 
precede Christ’s second coming by the period denoted by 
the millennium is also wholly erroneous. Here are no signs 
of the conversion of the nations prior to the end of the age 
and Christ’s appearing. So far from it, they are exhibited 
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as continuing alien, and the messengers and disciples of 
Christ as proclaiming the gospel to them as the devotees of 
false religions, and hostile and persecuting to the end. To 
preach it for a testimony, is to preach it to those who before 
were without a knowledge of it, and to place them thereby 
in a condition, if they choose, to accept it. To preach it for 
a witness to those who already knew, received, and obeyed 
it, would seem to be solecistical. In what form could it be 
a mere witness to them, when it was no new announcement, 
but had already been the means to them of salvation? 
Instead of a proclamation to believers, it is to be that, 
undoubtedly, foreshown (Rev. xiv. 6, 7) by the angel flying 
through mid-heaven, having the everlasting gospel to preach 
unto them that dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and 
kindred, and tongue, and people ; saying with a loud voice, 
“Fear ye God and give glory to him: for the hour of his 
judgment is come. And worship ye him who made the 
heaven, aml the earth, and sea, and fountains of waters.” 
This is a summons to them to fear and honor God, the crea- 
tor of the universe, and a warning that the hour has arrived 
in which Christ is to come and judge them. It is to bea 
testimony to them, therefore, of their duty and their dan- 
ger; and the preaching of the gospel throughout the world 
for a witness to all nations, foretold in this part of Christ’s 
discourse, is to be of the same nature: a summons to them 
to turn from their idols to the worship of Jehovah, and an 
_ announcement that the Son of man is speedily to come in 
the clouds and judge them. 

This division of the prophecy thus contains no answer to 
the inquiry of the apostles respecting the time when the 
temple should be destroyed, nor any respecting ‘the sign of 
Christ’s coming and of the end of the age, except in the 
last verse, in which it is foreshown that the gospel shall at 
length be preached throughout the world for a testimony 
to all nations. It is occupied in cautioning the disciples 
against the dangers of deception to which they were to be 
exposed from their supposing Christ’s coming might take 
place many ages before it will; and in forewarning them 
that they and their successors were not only to be perse- 
cuted by unbelieving Jews and Gentiles before the com- 
mencement of the calamities with which the Jewish people 
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were to be overwhelmed ; but were after that to be hated, 
betrayed, and put to death by apostates and false disciples 
in the church, till, the great hour shall arrive of his advent 
in the clouds to judge his enemies and redeem his chosen 
people. 

Christ now, in the third division of the discourse, pro- 
ceeds to indicate an event that would be a sign to his disci- 
ples that the destruction of the temple was at hand, and 
directs them to withdraw from Jerusalem and the open 
parts of Judea to the mountains, predicts the great cala- 
mities and sufferings with which the Jewish people were 
then to be overwhelmed, and warning them not to be led 
by false teachers to the belief that he had come, tells them 
that when he comes, it will be publicly and conspicuously 
to all eyes. 

“When then ye see the abomination of desolation, [the 
abominable desolator] spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
standing in the holy place (let him who reads understand), 
then let those in Judea flee to the. mountains. Let not him 
that is on the house-top go down to take the things from his 
house; and let not him that is in the field turn back to 
take his garments,” vs. 15-18. By “the abomination of 
desolation ” is meant—not the desolation itself, or its cha- 
racter ; as at the time to which the passage refers it was not 
to have been accomplished—but the authors of that desoia- 
tion, “ the abominable desolator,” namely, the Roman army. 
This is clear, also, from Luke xxi. 20, where, in answer to 
the question, “ What shall be the sign when the destruction 
of the temple is about to take place?” the presence at the 
city of a foreign army is given as the signal that its deso- 
lation is at hand: “ But when yesee Jerusalem surrounded 
by armies encamped, then know ye that its desolation is 
near.” By Jerusalem’s being encircled. by camps of the 
enemy, is not meant its being besieged ; as that would have 
precluded the flight from it which Christ immediately en- 
joins ; but simply the establishment of camps of the enemy 
on the principal lines of approach ‘on the different sides of 
the city ; indicating their design to intercept the inhabitants 
from flight and subject them to a strict siege; for camps on 
the high grounds on the different sides of the city, at the 
distance of many miles, might be seen from the Mount of 
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Olives and other heights in the vicinity. At this signal, 
accordingly, the disciples were directed to flee without 
delay, both from the city and open counéry. And Christ 
added as a reason, “ For they are days of vengeance, for 
the fulfilment of all the things that have been written” 
[predicted]. The mavra ta yeypanmera, all the things that 
have been written, are all the predictions in the Old Tes- 
tament of the siege and desolation of the city, the suffering, 
slaughter, captivity, and subjection of the people to the 
power of their enemies, with which God was to punish them 
for their rebellion ; such as Deut. xxviii. 49-53: “The Lord 
shall bring a nation against thee from far, from the end of 
the earth, as the eagle flieth, a nation whose tongue thou 
shalt not understand, a nation of fierce countenance, that 
shall not regard the person of the old, nor show favor to the 
young; and he shall besiege thee in all thy gates, until thy 
high and fenced walls come down wherein thon trustedst, 
throughout all thy land; and he shall besiege thee in all 
thy gates throughout all thy land which the Lord thy God 
hath given thee; and thon shalt eat the fruit of thine own 
body, the flesh of thy sons and of thy daughters which the 
Lord thy God hath given thee, in the straitness wherewith 
thine enemies shall distress thee.” Isaiah xxix. 1-6, also, 
where it is predicted that during the siege of the city, 
Jehovah should “visit it with thunder, and with earth- 
quake, and great noise, and with storm, and tempest, and 
the flame of devouring fire.’ And Daniel ix. 26, 27, where 
it is foreshown that soon after the Messiah should be cut off, 
the people of the prince that should come should destroy 
the city and the sanctuary, and the end of them should be 
as with a flood. And this desolation of the city and sub- 
jection of the people to the power of their enemies, it is 
expressly foreshown, Deut. xxix. 58-68, was to be of long 
continuance. It seems to be indicated, Dan. ix. 27, that it 
is to continue till the desolator himself is destroyed, as is 
foreshown chap. vii. 9-11: “ And over the border,” that is, 
the surrounding region, Judea and Palestine, “there shall 
be a waster, until the destruction that is determined,” and 
foreshown, chap. ii. 40-45, vii. 9-11, “shall be poured on 
him,” the prince of the Roman people, “who is to be 
destroyed.” And this corresponds with Christ’s prediction as 
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recorded Luke xxi. 24, that Jerusalem shall be trodden by 
the Gentiles—that is, held in subjection by them, until the 
times of the Gentiles shall end. And. all these and other 
similar predictions of the ancient prophets have been lite- 
rally fultilled. 

Christ next predicts the distress to which the people 
should be subjected. “ But woe to them that are with child 
and to them that give suck in those days. But pray ye that 
your flight be not in the winter, nor on the sabbath. For 
there shall then be great affliction, such as has not been from 
the beginning of the world until now, nor could be. And 
except those days should be shortened, no flesh could be 
saved. But on account of the elect those days shall be 
shortened,” vs. 19-22. This affliction is referred by rere, 
then, v. 21, to the period of the flight of the disciples from 
Jerusalem and Judea, and the siege and war that followed ; 
and exhibited as reaching the whole people, and of such 
severity as to threaten their destruction, if it were not 
shortened. There is here no indication through how long 
a time it was to extend. The prophecy, as given by Luke, 
however, foreshows, that the infliction on the nation was 
not to be confined to that war, but that after many were 
slaughtered, the survivors were to be carried into captivity, 
and the city remain under the dominion of the Gentiles un- 
til the tines of the Gentiles should be finished. ‘ But woe 
to those with child, and those giving suck in those days. 
For there shall be great distress in the land, and wrath on 
the people. And they shall fall by the edge of the sword, 
and shall be led captive among all the nations. And Jeru- 
salem shall be trodden by the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles shall be finished,” vs. 23, 24. It is thus expressly 
foreshown here, that the days of suffering and wrath were 
not to be confined to the siege and capture of the city and 
devastation of the country by the conquering army, but that 
after those calamities, the remnant of the people were to be 
carried captive among all the nations, and that their city 
was to remain in possession of the Gentiles, till the times of 
their supreme rule, as foretold in the prophets, Joel, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Zechariah, and others, should end. The 
times of the Gentiles are the times especially of the fourth 
or Roman empire, that are to extend to the coming of the 
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Son of man in the clouds of heaven, Dan. vii. 7-13; one 
portion of which is designated as to consist of “a time, times, 
and half a time,” Dan. vii. 25. The treading of Jerusalem 
by the Gentiles is to continue therefore to the overthrow of 
the powers of that empire in their last form, as foreshown 
Dan. vii. 7-10, Rev. xvii. 8-14, xix. 19-21. This shows accor- 
dingly, that the coming of the Son of man, of which the dis- 
ciples inquired, was not to take place at the overthrow of 
Jerusalem by the Romans; for he is not to come until the 
end of the age; and the end of the age is not to arrive until 
the times of the Gentiles, which still continue, are finished. 
The coming of Christ, therefore, to which they referred, in- 
stead of having taken place at the fall of Jerusalem, is still 
future. 

Christ now warns his disciples against being deceived by 
the false reports they might at this period hear, that he had 
come. “Then, if any one should say to you, Behold here 
is Christ, or here, believe ye not. For false Christs and 
false prophets shall rise, and shall show great signs and 
prodigies, so as to deceive if possible, even the elect. Be- 
hold, I have told you before?” vs. 23-25. The time to 
which ers, then, v. 23, refers, is the time of the great afflic- 
tion of the Roman invasion and siege, the days of which 
were to be shortened, lest the whole nation should perish. 
These forewarnings that false Christs were to rise at that 
period, indicate, in the clearest manner, that the expecta- 
tion was to prevail that Christ would then appear, and that 
his coming would be a personal one. For why should im- 
postors pretend to be the personal Christ, and affect to 
prove it by their public acts, if no expectation was then 
entertained of his personal and visible advent? If the 
advent for which the people looked, were a mere invisible 
advent, the false Christs who professed to be of the seed of 
David, and to have come in person, would have contradict- 
ed, instead of conciliating the faith of those on whom they 
attempted to impose themselves. On the other hand, these 
cautions of the disciples against being deceived by the pre- 
texts and prodigies of the false Christs, into the belief that 
he had come, indicate as clearly that the apostles and be- 
lievers generally of that age, thought it possible and probable 
that Christ’s coming might take place at that time, and that 
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it was to be a personal and visible coming. Forif they did 
not look for a personal coming, and a personal coming only, 
how could they be deceived by the pretexts of the pseudo- 
christs, who were human persons, and showed themselves 
publicly, into the belief that Christ had come? If they 
looked for an invisible advent, the visible personality of 
these false Christs would have shown that he had not come 
in them, instead of indicating that he had. The notion of 
an impersonal advent of the Messiah is indeed wholly 
foreign to the word of God, and to the Jewish mind. Not 
a hint exists in the Scriptures that such an advent of 
Christ was ever to take place ; not a trace appears in any of 
the uncanonical writings of the Hebrews, that such a coming 
of their Messiah was ever expected by them. It is the 
invention of a recent age, and is in total contradiction alike 
to Christ’s nature as God-man, and the revelations he has 
made of his coming. 

Christ next warns them against being misled by another 
class of deceivers, who should pretend, indeed, that Christ 
had come in person, but that his coming and revelation of 
himself were private, instead of public. “Should they then 
say to you, behold he is in the desert; go ye not forth. Be- 
hold, he is in the secret chambers; believe ye not. For as 
the lightning comes from the east and shines unto the west, 
so also shall the coming of the Son of man be. For 
wherever the dead body may be, there the eagles will be 
gathered,”—vs. 26-28. The expression, “Should they 
then, or therefore, say to you, behold he is in the desert,” 
implies that this class of deceivers would endeavor in this 
form to delude them, after the false Christs of v. 24 had 
attempted to betray them into the belief that he had come 
publicly in them. And these cautions again show, that 
the advent of Christ which the disciples were to deem pos- 
sible and probable at that time, was a personal and visible 
one. For what could the presence of Christ in the desert, 
or in the sécret chambers be, in distinction from his presence 
in other places, if he was not personally and visibly there ? 
Or what inducement could there be to any to go to the 
desert or to secret chambers in search of him, if it was not 
supposed that he could be seen there, any more than in any 
other scene? But this is a beyond doubt by the em- 
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phatic announcement, v. 27, first, that his coming is to be 
the coming of the Son of man, the eternal Word in his 
human body, that is naturally and necessarily visible, unless 
concealed by a miracle. His coming must, therefore, be 
personal and visible. No greater contradiction can be con- 
ceived, than that Ae should come to this world, and yet that 
at the same time his complex person should remain in 
heaven. It implies that his human body, which is material 
and finite, may at the same time be in a specific place, and 
yet not be in it; and may at the same moment be in two 
places immensely distant from each other. And next, that 
his coming is to be public and visible, like a dazzling shaft 
of lightning that darts from one side of the heavens to the 
other, and flashes its splendors resistlessly on every eye, 
whether directly gazing at it or not. No language could 
declare more clearly and emphatically that the only advent 
of the Son of man for which the disciples were to look, is a 
personal, public, and official one, in the splendor and with 
the attendance of the God-man, who comes to take posses- 
sion of the earth, clear it of his enemies, and make it the 
scene of his everlasting reign. The notion of an imper- 
sonal and invisible coming uot only has no place here, but it 
is a revolting solecism. To make it the theme of the pro- 
phecy, is to offer a direct contradiction to the definition the 
Saviour himself gives of it as public and resplendent to all 
eyes, in distinction from one of which, even though per- 
sonal, no signals were given to the world, and no manifesta- 
tion made even to his own disciples. And this is confirmed 
by the passage that follows, “ For where the dead body is, 
there the eagles will be gathered,” v. 28; which, as it is 
given to illustrate the universal publicity and conspicuity 
of Christ’s coming, its meaning is, as is seen by Luke xvii. 
37, that as the eagles gather wherever there is a dead body, 
so Christ will be seen coming in power and glory, wherever 
there are human beings to be judged and punished, or saved 
by him. : 

It is thus clear, that this part of the prophecy, which 
treats of the destruction of Jerusalem, presents no intimation 
that the coming of Christ, of which, in reference to the ex- 
pectations and inquiries of the disciples, it speaks, was to 
take place at that epoch, and was to be an invisible and 
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mere providential coming. So far from it, it expressly 
shows on the one hand, that the advent for which the dis- 
ciples were then to look, was a personal one; and on the 
other, that his advent, when it takes place, is not only to be 
personal, but public and conspicuous to all the human beings, 
on whom he comes to take vengeance, or to bestow salvation. 
To attempt to wrest this fact from the prophecy, and put an 
impersonal coming, which is a positive not-coming, in its 
place, is to reject the prediction, and thrust an arbitrary 
and senseless human vaticination in its room. It has no 
ground in the language ; it has none in the nature of things; 
but is as contradictory to the person of Christ, as it is to his 
words. 

Christ now proceeds in the fourth division of his discourse, 
in answer to the question of his disciples, to foreshow the 
signs of his coming, and its time relatively to the calamities 
he had predicted were to be inflicted on the Jewish people ; 
and to depict it as a public and glorious coming in the clouds 
of heaven, according to the representations of it by the an- 
cient prophets and the subsequent predictions by the apostles. 

“ But immediately after the affliction of those days, the 
sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, 
and the stars shall fall from heaven (the sky), and the powers 
of the heavens shall be shaken,” v. 29. This obscuration of 
the sun and moon and fall of stars, are represented by Luke 
as signs, and of Christ’s coming. “And then shall be signs 
in the sun and moon and stars, and upon the earth distress 
of nations in perplexity, the sea and surf roaring, men’s hearts 
fainting from fear and apprehension of the things that are 
coming on the world. For the powers of the heavens shall 
be shaken,” chap. xxi. 25, 26. That the event of which these 
are to be signs, is the coming of the Son of man in the clouds, 
is shown by the prediction which follows, that the period 
of these signs is to be the period of his coming. “ Zhen,” 
at the epoch of these signs, “shall they see the Son of man 
coming in a cloud, with power and great glory,” v. 27. 

What then is the period of these signs? Whatis the rela- 
tion of their time to the time of the Jewish afflictions which 
Christ had just foreshown? It is expressly defined as subse- 
quent to those afflictions. The language of Matthew is: 
‘“‘ But immediately after the affliction of those days”— 
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namely, the days of the invasion of Judea, the siege of Jeru- 
salem, the flight of the disciples, and the distress that was to 
follow to the Jewish people,—immediately arrer those days 
“the sun shall be darkened.” Mark also assigns it to the 
period that is to follow the calamities to the Jews, just before 
predicted. “ But in the days after that affliction, the sun 
shall be darkened,” chap. xiii. 24,25. What calamities then 
are included in that affliction, and over what space are they to 
extend? They are expressly defined in the prophecy, as 
recorded by Luke, as comprehending the captivity of the 
Jewish people among all nations, and to extend down to the 
close of the times of the Gentile domination, as foreshown 
by Daniel: ‘“ Woe to those with child and that give suck in 
those days ; For there shall be great distress in the land, and 
wrath on the people; And they shall fall by the edge of the 
sword and shall be led captive among all nations ; and Jeru- 
salem shall be trodden by the Gentiles, wntil the times of the 
Gentiles shall be finished,” chap. xxi. 23, 24. The distress 
thus, after the completion of which those signs are to take 
place in the heavenly bodies, and on the earth, includes not 
only the calamities of the period of the Roman invasion and 
siege of the city, but all the calamities in which that war 
issued ; namely, the sale of the surviving inhabitants into 
bondage, their dispersion among all nations, and their conti- 
nuance in exile from their national land, till the close 
of the times of the Gentiles, at the destruction of the 
powers of the fourth empire, as foreshown, Dan. vii. 9, 
10. No definition could be more explicit ; no language 
could more unequivocally declare the absolute precedence 
of the whole period of the inflictions on the Jewish nation 
foreshown in the predictions pronounced immediately before. 
There is not a term in the passage that is vague or uncer- 
tain in respect to the chronological relation of these signs to 
the distress of the Jewish nation. There is nothing wanting 
in the definition to make it certain that that distress includ- 
ed all the calamitous issues of the Roman invasion and cap- 
ture of the city—extending through the period of the dis- 
persion of the people among the nations, till the time of the 
Gentile domination over Jerusalem, and over them, ends. 
This fact, accordingly, wholly precludes the notion held by 
so many commentators, that these signs were contempora- 
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neous with the siege of Jerusalem and were portents of its 
fall. That construction is not only without any ground 
whatever, but is in direct contradiction to the statements of 
the prophecy. It has not the plea in its favor of even a 
faint plausibility or possibility, but is an undisguised rejec- 
tion of the meaning of the prophecy, and substitution in its 
place of a directly opposite sense, in order to evade the con- 
futation Christ’s language presents, of a pre-conceived theo- 
ry respecting the time and nature of his coming. — 

This is confirmed also by the prediction that next follows, 
which exhibits these signs in the heavenly bodies, as of the 
same epoch as the sign of the Son of man in heaven, which 
is immediately to precede his coming in the clouds. “ And 
then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven ; and 
then all the tribes of the earth shall mourn ; and they shall 
see the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven with 
power and great glory,” v.30. Mark omits the appearance 
of the sign, and the mention of the tribes of the earth. 
“And then shall they see the Son of man coming in the 
clouds with great power and glory,” chap. xiii. 26. Luke 
also states simply, that “then shall they see the Son of man 
coming in a cloud with power and great glory,” chap. xxi. 27. 
They thus concur in exhibiting the sign and the coming of 
the Son of man in the clouds, as of the same period as the 
signs in the sun, moon, and stars mentioned in the preceding 
verses ; and as separated, therefore, from the siege and deso- 
lation of Jerusalem by the same space, as was to separate 
the signs in the sun, moon, and stars from that siege. As 
the signs in those orbs are not to take place until the times 
of the Gentiles and subjection of the Jewish people to their 
domination are finished ; so the coming of the Son of man 
in the clouds, which is to be, tes, of the same period as those 
signs, is not to take place till the times of the Gentiles and 
their treading Jerusalem, are finished. No artifices of phi- 
lology can wrest this teaching from the passage; and it 
should have withheld commentators from the pretence that 
those signs in the heavenly orbs, and the coming of the Son 
of man, which is to take place at the same time, in fact 
preceded and were contemporaneous with the siege of Jeru- 
salem, instead of following that siege and the dispersion of 
the Jewish people, in which it issued. The annals of inter- 
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pretation furnish no example, perhaps, of a more palpable 
misrepresentation of the sacred word, for the purpose of 
upholding a mistaken theory. 

The coming here foreshown is the second personal coming 
of Christ, to establish his kingdom on the earth. The notion 
that it is an invisible impersonal coming at the destruetion 
of Jerusalem, besides being wholly contradictory to the 
Janguage, is precluded by the explicit designation of its 
period, as arrer the Jewish tribulation, not contemporane- 
ous with its commencement. It is expressly and unequivo- 
cally described as a personal and visible coming. Tors, 
then, THE Son or MAN—not an act of providence, not an act 
of will, not a fietion of the imagination—but THe Son or 
MAN shall be seen by all the tribes of the earth, coming in 
the clouds of heaven with power and great glory. Can a 
grosser misrepresentation of this prediction be devised, than 
to maintain that the coming which it foreshows and declares 
is to be beheld by all the tribes of the earth, is neverthe- 
less neither to be visible to men, nor a coming with clouds 
and glory, nor even a coming of the Son of man himself, 
nor finally any coming whatever, but only a mere act of 
will or providence, permitting the Roman army to march 
into Judea and overthrow the temple! Itis surprising that 
the writers who have endeavored to fasten on it this arbi- 
trary and preposterous construction, have not recoiled at the 
undisguised violation of the passage of which they were 
guilty. If it is to be a coming of the Son of man, it cannot 
be a not coming of him. If it is to be visible to all human 
beings, and with clouds and glory, it cannot be an invisible 
coming and without clouds and glory. The contradiction 
of their construction to the text is too glaring and porten- 
tous to escape any who are not blinded by preconceptions 
and prejudices. 

It is plainly the second coming of Christ which is here 
foreshown, from the identity of the description with that 
which is given in other predictions of his second coming. 
Thus it is the same as that of the vision, Daniel beheld of it. 
“T saw in the night visions, and behold one like the Son of 
man came in the clouds of heaven, and there were given him 
dominion and glory and a kingdom, that all people, nations 
and languages should serve him.” Dan. vii. 13, 14. John 
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also predicts: “Behold he cometh with clouds, and every’ 
eye shall see him, and they also that pierced him, and all 
kindreds of the earth shall wail because of him,” Rev. i. 7. 
These are unquestionably predictions of the same event. 
If they are not predictions of a personal coming of the Son 
of man, then none of the similar passages in the Scriptures 
are, and that great event, on which the church is required 
to keep its eye fixed, should be struck from its faith. 

It is shown to be a real visible coming, by the effects it is 
to produce. All the tribes of the earth are to be overwhelmed 
with awe and terror at his presence, and are to wail because 
of him. Matt. xxiv. 30; Rev. i. 7. His appearance in the 
clouds is also exhibited, Rev. vi. 15-17, as filling the kings 
and their armies with consternation, and causing them to fly 
to the caves and rocks of the mountains, to hide themselves 
from his wrath. To deny that such a manifestation of the 
Son of man is to take place on the occasion to which these pas- 
sages refer, is not merely to offer a point-blank contradiction 
to their representation, but is to exhibit the terror and dis- 
pair, with which men are then to be smitten, as the work of 
delusion. For what greater self-deception, what more de- 
lirious fanaticism can be imagined, than that all the tribes 
of the earth should persuade themselves that the Son of man 
is beheld by them coming in the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory, to assign them their eternal rewards, when 
no such coming, nor any visible revelation of him whatever 
is seen by them, or takes place? But if their fears are to be 
the result of deception, can they reflect any honor on Christ? 
Is it not to impeach his wisdom and truth to suppose, that 
he avails himself of such means, as the most effective in his 
power, to strike his creatures with a sense of his glory ;— 
that the profoundest impressions that are ever to be made 
on them of his presence, dominion and wrath, are to be the 
sheer work of delusion! Such is the usual issue of at- 
tempts like this, of commentators, to wrest his word to the 
support of their false theories. They begin by rejecting the 
plain unmistakeable meaning of his predictions, and substi- 
tuting a fiction in their place; and then end in virtually 
impeaching his rectitude, and exhibiting him as accomplish- 
ing the most momentous effects of his government by de- 
ception and imposture. If their construction of this passage 
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is correct, then the answer of Christ to the adjuration of the 
high priest, “Thou hast spoken it. Moreover, I tell you, 
at a future time ye shall see the Son of man seated at the 
right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven,” 
Matt. xxvi. 64, was deceptive. Instead of meaning, that 
he would actually come in the clouds of heaven visibly to 
them, it only meant, that in a fit of frantic hallucination they 
wouid imagine that they saw him coming in the clouds, 
when no such coming took place. 

It is shown to be his literal coming also, by the acts which 
Christ is to exert after his coming. He is then to “Send his 
angels, with a great sound of a trumpet, and they shall 
gather together his elect from the four winds, from one 
end of heaven to the other,” v. 31. This separation of 
the good from the evil by the angels, it is foreshown in the 
parable of the wheat and tares, is to be at the end of the age, 
when the harvest of the world is to take place. “The good 
seed are the children of the kingdom, but the tares are the 
children of the wicked one. The harvest is the end of the 
age; and the reapers are the angels. As therefore the 
tares are gathered and burned in the fire, so shall it be at 
the end of this age. The Son of man shall send forth his 
angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom all things 
that offend, and them that do iniquity. Then shall the 
righteous shine forth as the sun, in the kingdom of their 
Father,” Matt. xiii. 38-48. Christ foreshows, also, Luke 
xvii. 37, that this separation of the holy from the evil, is to 
be at the time of his second coming. There is no prediction 
that it is to take place at any other epoch. 

He is at this coming to judge the living nations. He 
predicts in immediate connexion with this prophecy, that 
“ When the Son of man shall come in his glory and all the 
angels with him, ¢hen shall he sit upon the throne of his 
glory, and all the nations shall be gathered before him,” 
Matt. xxv. 31, 32. 

He is then, also, to destroy his incorrigible enemies: “ At 
the revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven, with the 
angels of his power, he is to take vengeance with flaming 
fire on them that do not know God, and them that do not 
obey the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 2 Thess. i. 7-8. 
And he is then to destroy the wicked one, the man of sin, 
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by the brightness of his coming,” 2 Thess. ii. 8. These 
passages all point to the same period. The acts they fore- 
show are to be exerted by Christ in person, and the coming 
they predict, is a personal visible coming. This cannot be 
denied, without in effect denying that there is any prediction 
in the Scriptures of his coming to the earth a second time in 
person. These several predictions are the same in form, they 
are nearly the same in language, and they all present the 
same view of the coming they foreshow, as a coming of the 
Son of man himself, not of a representative or act :—a com- 
ing with a visible attendance of clouds and of glory, and 
with power, or with angels the agents of his power. If that 
in the prophecy under consideration can be shown to signify 
no such personal coming, but only a mere act or permission 
of providence, or a hallucinated conception of men, then, on 
the same grounds, each of the others may be subjected to 
the same construction, and no prophecy remains that Christ 
is ever to come to judge and redeem the world. Indeed, if 
the assumption, on which those who deny that the advent 
here foreshown, is the personal coming of Christ, is legiti- 
mate, it must be as applicable to the other parts of the pro- 
phecy, as to this, and it results that not one of the persons, 
objects, or events, mentioned in it, is that which the 
language properly denotes. They become mere representa- 
tives of some imaginary and indeterminable thing of a dif- 
ferent nature, and the prophecy is converted into a jargon 
of empty and deluding spectres. The temple is no longer 
the temple, nor its overthrow its overthrow. False Christs 
are nv longer false Christs, nor wars, famines, and earth- 
quakes—wars, famines, and earthquakes. Persecution, mar- 
tyrdom, apostasies, hatreds, and wickedness, are no longer 
such. The siege and desolation of Jerusalem, the distress 
of the Jewish people, their slaughter, captivity, and disper- 
sion among the nations, no longer have any reality, any 
more than the coming of the Son of man in the clouds with 
power and great glory. The whole is a mere procession of 
vague shadows—an unmeaning and mocking pageant. 
Such is the issue to which the assumption of these writers 
leads. For what right have they to claim that the princi- 
ple on which they empty this prediction of Christ’s coming, 
of its natural and grammatical meaning, shall be applied 
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only to that, and such other parts of the discourse, as must 
be allegorized, in order to yield a sense that does not con- 
flict with their preconceived theories of what Christ should 
have revealed ? 

This prediction is indisputably then a prediction of the 
personal coming of the Son of man in glory, to judge the 
nations, and establish his kingdom on the earth. 

Christ now, in the last division of his discourse, assures his 
disciples of the certainty of these events, and gives a further 
answer to the question respecting the sign of his coming, 
and the end of the age, by a comparison of the signals he 
had already foreshown of his coming, with the prognostics 
which the budding of the figtree in the spring, furnishes of 
the approach of summer. 

“ But learn a similitude from the figtree. When now its 
branch becomes tender and puts forth leaves, ye know that 
summer is near. So also when ye see all these (events), ye 
may know that (this) is near, at the doors. Verily I say 
unto you, this generation shall not pass away, until all these 
(events) take place. The heaven and the earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away,” vs. 32-35. As 
the budding of the figtree is an infallible signal of the 
approach of summer, so the occurrence of the events he had 
foreshown as to precede his coming in the clouds, would be 
a signal of the approach of that coming. That it is his 
coming of which those events are to be prognostics, is seen 
from the statement by Luke, that it is the kingdom of God 
which those occurrences are to indicate to be near. “So 
also ye, when ye see these events taking place, may know 
that the kingdom of God is near,” chap. xxi. 31. What then 
are those events that were to be signs of Christ’s coming, and 
yet were to come into existence, before the generation whom 
he addressed, passed away; while his coming itself was 
not to take place till a long period after ? 

The seeming incompatibilities of these predictions, have 
perplexed commentators greatly, and led many of them to 
deny that the advent here foreshown, is a personal one, and 
treat it as a mere figure or representative of the act of 
providence by which the Romans were permitted or em- 
ployed to destroy Jerusalem, and drive the nation into exile. 
No such expedient, however, violating the language, and 
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subverting the prophecy, is requisite. The predictions are 
wholly consistent with each other, and were literally veri- 
fied, before the generation had passed away that was in life 
when they were spoken. The events referred to, were those 
Christ had predicted that were to precede the time of his 
coming ; not those like the signs in the sun, moon, and 
stars, that were to be contemporary, or of the same period 
with it. This is seen from their being signals that it was 
near, as the buds of spring are signals of the approach of 
summer, not of its actual arrival. As a space of some 
length intervenes between the first unfolding of the buds and 
leaves in spring, and the arrival of summer, so a proportional 
space was to intervene between the occurrence of those 
preliminary events and the advent of Christ of which they 
were to be the prognostics and harbinger. What then were 
all those events, which were to come into being before that 
generation passed away, and were to be signals of the 
approach of his advent? They were the rise of false 
Christs, the persecution of his disciples, the occurrence of 
wars, earthquakes, famines, and pestilences, alienations and 
apostasies among his professed followers, the invasion of 
Judea by the Romans, the distress of the nation, the siege 
and desolation of Jerusalem, and the captivity and disper- 
sion of the survivors of the people among all nations: for 
these are the events, and all the great events, that he had 
foreshown as to precede the time of his coming; and all 
these events actually took place during the life of that 
generation, and far the most significant of them to the Jewish 
people, namely, their captivity and dispersion in foreign 
lands, and the treading of their city by the Gentiles down 
to near the time of Christ’s coming, were to be a continually 
present sign, that the remaining predictions of the prophecy 
were to have a like exact fulfilment. Events of all these 
classes, verifying this prediction, thus actually took place, 
ere that generation passed; and that verification was not 
only consistent with the fact, that some of those events, such 
as the captivity and dispersion of the Jews, the persecution 
of believers, and the prevalence of iniquity, continued 
through long periods after ; but also with the long delay of 
Christ’s coming. The prolongation of the Jewish dispersion, 
presents no inconsistency with the fact, that it commenced 
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within a few years of the time when the prophecy was 
spoken. Nor is there any contradiction to its commence- 
ment in that age, or its prolongation, in the fact that Christ 
has not yet come. For the prophecy foreshows that his 
coming is not to take place, till the period of the Jewish 
tribulation is ended; and that tribulation, it foreshows, is to 
be prolonged till the times of the Gentiles are finished. 
The prophecy itself thus contemplated the intervention of a 
long space between the commencement and the end of the 
Jewish dispersion. The coming of Christ, accordingly, was 
as near to the commencement of that dispersion, proportion- 
ally to the great events that were still to precede his advent, 
as summer is to the first buds of spring, proportionally to 
the events that intervene between those buds, and the 
arrival of that season. 

Christ apprises them, however, that notwithstanding these 
signs the time of his coming was to be unknown to men. 
“ Yet of that day and hour no man knows, nor the angels of 
heaven, but my Father only. But as the days of Noe, so 
also shall the coming of the Son of man be. For as in the 
days of Noe before the flood, they were eating and drinking, 
marrying and giving in marriage, until the day that Noe 
entered into the ark, and they knew not till the flood came 
and took them all away, so also shall the coming of the Son 
of man be. ‘Then two shall be in the field; one shall be 
taken, and one shall be left. Two shall be grinding in the 
mill; one shall be taken, and one shall be left,” vs. 36-40. 
That both, believers and unbelievers, were thus to be left in 
uncertainty of the exact period of his coming, implies that 
a considerable time was to pass between the fulfilments of 
the prophecy that were to take place before the generation 
passed, that was living when it was uttered, and his coming. 
And men were not only to be ignorant of the precise time 
when he was to come, but were to sink into utter thought- 
lessness and indifference in respect to it, and devote them- 
selves to the cares and pleasures of this life, as regardless of 
his approaching advent to judge them, as though no such 
event had been revealed to them, and was impending. And 
how has this prediction, in both its parts, been verified! 
Those who from time to time have attempted to fix the day 
of his coming, have only shown their ignorance and pre- 
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sumption: while not only the world at large, but the church 
generally, has sunk into an almost total disbelief of his speedy 
advent, and regards it with aversion. It is very generally 
denied indeed, that the advent here foreshown, is a personal 
advent, and maintained that no coming of the Son of man 
is to také place, till a time arrives when the race is to be 
arrested in its multiplication, the work of redemption brought 
to a close, and the earth consigned to annihilation ; and those 
who reject these portentous fictions, and believe and defend 
the teachings of this and the other prophecies respecting 
Christ’s coming and kingdom, are often jeered as fanatics, 
and repelled with insults and scorn. A very slight know- 
ledge, however, of the events, in which they hold that this 
prophecy had its accomplishment, would reveal to them 
their error, and silence their reproaches. No facts respecting 
the siege and capture of Jerusalem, in which they hold it 
had its fulfilment, are more notorious and indisputable, than 
that they did not occur suddenly and unexpectedly to the 
Jewish people. The Roman army entered Palestine about 
four years before the siege of the capital was begun, and in 
the meantime. had conquered all the other chief cities and 
districts of the holy land. Jerusalem was the last to be as- 
sailed, and the approaches to it of the legions from the west, 
north, and east, were very gradual, and gave time to such 
of the inhabitants as wished, to withdraw and retreat to a 
place of safety. Whatever the time may be, therefore, 
when the event denominated Christ’s coming is to take 
place, it is certain that it cannot have been that of the ap- 
proach of the Roman army to Jerusalem, and its siege and 
capture; as these events did not occur unexpectedly, nor 
suddenly, to the Jewish people. They were forewarned, 
that it was to be attacked, and in continual expectation of 
it from the commencement of the war in A. p. 66, to its fall 
in A. D. 70. 

But Christ cautions his disciples against this unbelief and 
worldliness, and teaches them that their uncertainty in re- 
spect to the time of his coming, instead of leading to forget- 
fulness and insensibility, should prompt them to perpetual 
watchfulness and prayer: “ Watch, then, because ye know 
not at what hour your Lord comes,” v. 42. And Mark 
adds: ‘“‘Take heed, watch and pray ; for you know not when 
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the time is. As a man travelling, leaves his house, and 
gives the servants authority and each one his work, and 
directs the doorkeeper to watch; so watch ye: for ye know 
not when the Lord of the house comes, at evening, or at mid- 
night, or at cock-crowing, or at morning; lest, coming un- 
expectedly, he find you asleep. And what I say unto you, 
I say unto all; Watch.” xiii. 33-37. The time of his com- 
ing was thus left uncertain, in order that his disciples might 
ever keep it in their thoughts as the great event to which they 
were to look forward for the completion of their redemption, 
live under the impression of it as an impending reality, and 
watch for and pray for a preparation for it. This was their 
duty, whether their period in the present dispensation, dur- 
ing which Christ reigns on the throne of heaven, was at 
evening, at midnight, at cock-crowing, or at morning. They 
who lived in the first centuries after Christ’s ascension, were 
to watch for his return. They were to watch for it, who 
should live in the midnight of the dark ages. They were to 
watch for it whose period should be the cock-crowing of the 
Reformation : and they also should watch for it, who are to 
live at the great moment when he is tocome. What a 
token this presents of its immeasurable importance! What 
arebuke to the slight and aversion with which it is now 
generally regarded! And what a confutation of those who 
maintain that it is not a coming of the Son of man, but only 
a mere permission of providence! If the illustration which 
Christ gives in the departure and return of the householder, 
presents a parallel to his own departure and coming; then 
as the householder was literally absent during the period in 
which he commanded his doorkeeper to watch, so Christ was 
to be literally and absolutely absent from Jerusalem and the 
world, during the period in which he commands his disei- 
ples to watch for his return. The assumption of the writers 
who maintain that the coming here foreshown, was a mere 
act of providence, implies, accordingly, that Christ’s prov- 
dence was to be absolutely withdrawn from Jerusalem and 
the world, so that not a solitary act was to be exerted by 
him during the period that elapsed from his death to the 
siege and capture of Jerusalem! Their theory is thus a 
denial of his dominion over the world, as well as of his 
second coming as foreshown in this prediction ; and, in fact, 
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exhibits the whole prophecy as unworthy of reliance. For 
if Christ exerted no providence over the world for the long 
series of years that intervened between his death and the 
overthrow of Jerusalem, how could he have accomplished 
these predictions? Who upheld the world in existence 
during that period? Who gave the power to the apostles 
by which they proclaimed the gospel to the Jews and Gen- 
tiles? Who called the church into existence, and sustained 
it under the fiery trials to which it was subjected? Who 
heard and answered its prayers amidst the labors and suc- 
cesses, the persecutions and defeats of that period? Their 
theory thus overthrows itself, by.implying that Christ had 
withdrawn his providence from the world, and that there- 
fore there could not be an accomplishment of the prophecy. 

And, finally, Christ again shows the error of their notion 
in his closing words, in enjoining not only the generation 
whom he addressed to watch, but all who were to come 
after them, down to the time of his advent: “ And what I 
say unto you [who are now in life] I say unto all, watch.” 
As all are to watch until he comes, the coming for which 
they are to watch cannot have been the overthrow of Jeru- 
salem, which took place centuries and ages before multitudes 
of them come into life. But as his coming is to be a personal 
coming as the Redeemer and Judge of the world, and ds the 
time of his coming is unknown, though it is revealed that it 
was to be preceded by the dispersion of the Jewish people, 
and the end of the times of the Gentiles—so all, whatever 
were the age in which they were to live, were to look for- 
ward to it in earnest expectation and watch for its arrival. 
Those alone who thus continually look for it, have any just 
sense of its significance. Those who disbelieve, scorn, and 
forget it, will, when it arrives, be taken by surprise, and be 
swept to destruction by his avenging fires, as the ancient 
world was by the flood. 

Such are the clear and momentous teachings of this pro- 
phecy. No part of the word of God is more simple, intelli- 
gible, and free from all reasonable doubt as to its meaning. 
There is not one of its terms or expressions, the grammatical 
sense of which is equivocal or uncertain; and all those on 
which the construction principally turns, such as false 
Christs, persecutions, wars, earthquakes, the encircling of 
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Jerusalem by armies, the distress of the Jewish people, their 
slaughter, captivity, and dispersion among the nations, the 
times of the Gentiles, the terms of time—such as then, 
before, when, after,—the signs in the sun, moon, and stars, 
the Son of man, his coming in the clouds of heaven, and 
the terms and comparisons that are employed to exemplify 
the signs of the approach and manner of his coming, have 
a clear and settled meaning. This is most emphatically 
the fact with the terms and expressions to which a totally 
foreign and false sense is attached by those who interpret 
the prophecy wholly of the Roman war and fall of Jerusa- 
lem; namely, the Son of man, his coming in the clouds of 
heaven, the definitions that are given of his coming as per- 
sonal and visible, and the representation that the great 
events that were to precede and foretoken his coming, were 
to take place before the generation contemporary with him 
should pass away. There is no uncertainty in respect to 
the import of the name, the Son of man. It is the denomi- 
native of the Eternal Word in his union with man—the 
Redeemer. So rapovria rov diov rov avbpamev, “ the coming of 
the Son of man,” has a clear and fixed meaning, and is used 
in only one sense in the Scriptures; and that is, the personal 
coming of the Redeemer to judge the nations and establish 
his throne on the earth. So, also, his coming, and being 
seen coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory, have a single and perfectly settled meaning, namely, 
his coming, and being beheld by men coming in person, in 
that visible and glorious manner. The terms neither have, 
nor can by the laws of language have, in the form in which 
they are used, any other signification. In like manner, the 
terms employed to indicate the relation of precedence or 
subsequence, in time, of the great events predicted, have a 
clear and established meaning, and show on the one hand, 
with the utmost certainty, that the siege and desolation of 
Jerusalem, and the captivity and dispersion of the Jewish 
people were to precede the coming of the Son of man in the 
clouds of heaven; and, on the other, that his coming is not 
to take place till after the Jewish tribulation reaches its end, 
and the times of the Gentiles are finished. It is accordingly 
only by arbitrarily rejecting these meanings, and attaching, 
by allegorization, a foreign and false sense to the terms, 
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that commentators force on them the construction by which 
they substitute an act of providence, or the Roman army, 
in the place of the Son of man, and the march of that army 
into Judea for his coming in the clouds, and make the time 
of the coming the time of that invasion and the overthrow 
of Jerusalem, instead of a time that is to follow the captivity 
of the Jewish people and the domination of the Gentiles 
over their city. And it is only by assuming against the 
clear definitions of the text, that the great predicted events 
that were to take place before the generation living when 
the prophecy was spoken should pass away, included the 
coming of the Son of man in the clouds, instead of preceding 
it at an unknown distance, that they extort from that pas- 
sage a seeming support of their false construction of his com- 
ing, as an event of the period of the Roman war. 

The prophecy is thus demonstrably a prophecy of the 
events which its language, taken in its simple grammati- 
cal sense, denotes; First, foreshowing the dangers and 
sufferings to which Christ’s disciples were to be subjected 
by false teachers and persecuting enemies, down to the end 
of the age; next, indicating, in answer to the apostle’s 
questions, the signs that were immediately to precede the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the great calamities that were 
then to be inflicted for a long period on the Jewish nation; 
then predicting the signs that at the end of that period, are 
to appear as his heralds in the heavens, and his visible 
coming in the clouds with power and glory; and finally, 
forewarning his disciples that his advent will be unexpected 
and full of terror to the tribes of the earth generally, and 
enjoining them to live continually in expectation of it, and 
to desire and watch for it as the great event in which their 
redemption is to reach its completion. And these warn- 
ings and commands he announces in the last words of the 
prophecy, are addressed to all. “And what I say unto 
you, I say to all,—Watch,” and show that the duty is as 
incumbent on us as it was on those whom he directly ad- 
dressed. Faith in his coming in the clouds, which he has 
here foreshown, an earnest expectation of it, and awed and 
prayerful watching for it, are enjoined by him on his fol- 
lowers of the present day, as expressly as they were on those 
to whom he spoke the prophecy. May his Spirit open the 
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eyes of his people to discern the reality and glory of the 
advent he has here revealed, and prompt them to look and 
watch for it with the faith and joy with which it should be 
contemplated. 





Art. IV.—Dr. Parr’s Sermon on THE REVELATION oF Gop 
IN HIS Works. 


BY THE REV. H. CARLETON. 


Sexuon at THE InstaLLation or Rev. Jacop M. Mannine, 
Associate Pastor of the Old South Church, Boston. By 
Edwards A. Park, D.D., Abbot Professor in Andover 
Theological Seminary. 


Att persons who love the gospel, the church of Christ, 
and their fellow men, and whose chief delight is in the 
glory of God, will readily admit that the sermon before us 
demands a careful and impartial examination, both on 
account of the position of its author and the singular cha- 
racter of the production itself. Prof. Park occupies a posi- 
tion, which, it is not too much to say, is second to no other, 
in responsibility and honor, in this country, or perhaps in 
the world. The Professor of Theology in the Andover 
Theological Seminary can aspire to no higher place in the 
gift of the American Church. 

The sermon was preached on an important occasion. The 
Old South Church is known in every town in the land, 
where there is a church composed of the descendants of the 
Puritans, or of the inheritors of their faith, The memo- 
rials of the church are enshrined in the most thrilling and 
sacred incidents in our civil and religious history. The 
very name “Old South,” awakens emotions of joy in the 
heart of the Christian, and suppresses the levity of the 
thoughtless, and awes into silence the blasphemer, the god- 
less, and profane. 

Whatever interests this ancient church, interests all who 
love the faith of the fathers of New England. The great 
event of a church is the settlement of a pastor, whose duty 
requires him to administer the ordinances of Christ’s house ; 
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—to preach the word ;—to seek out and improve every 
favorable opportunity of communicating to sinful men the 
saving truths of the gospel of the Lord Jesus. 

Ecclesiastical councils, though advisory only, have so 
much dignity that their decisions and acts are everywhere 
respected. They cannot impose a religious creed or sym- 
bols of religious faith upon a church; yet it would be diffi- 
cult to set aside their acts when regularly called, or prevent 
a general acquiescence in what they, in a formal manner, 
should determine respecting subjects within their proper 
cognizance. The council convened by the Old South 
Church, to assist in the installation of Rev. Jacob M. Man- 
ning, March 11th, 1857, was unusually large, and composed 
of members of the greatest respectability. The proper 
selection of a preacher for the occasion was made. There 
was a peculiar fitness in the appointment of the Professor 
of Theology at Andover, to set forth truth suited to so im- 
portant a transaction. From the successor of the venerable 
Dr. Woods a sermon might have been looked for which 
would have been replete with the sound faith of the fathers, 
enkindled a desire for a revival of their piety and devotion 
to the word of God, and which would make the churches 
of our Lord Jesus Christ glad with the assurance that 
Andover, the school of the prophets, is still true to Chris- 
tian doctrine, which is held not in the form of sound words 
merely, but with an earnest cherishing of the Spirit thereof. 
Certainly the sermon preached on such an occasion should 
be read, should be pondered, and if befitting the occasion, 
be treasured up among our standard theology ; but if it 
contains sentiments opposed to orthodoxy it should be sub- 
jected to faithful criticism. When two of our Lord’s disci- 
ples craved the privilege of sitting “one on his right hand 
and the other on his left hand in his kingdom,” he plainly 
taught them that those who should enjoy that high dignity 
must drink of his cup. This is well. It is well that the 
highest positions in the church should be surrounded with 
so many and fearful responsibilities that no person will 
covet them for the sake of luxuriating in a profusion of 
popular applause. . It is due to the cause of Christian the- 
ology, to the church, to Dr. Park himself, to give his dis- 
course a fair and impartial criticism. 
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In it we notice doctrines which, in our opinion, are oppos- 
ed to the teaching of the sacred Scriptures, and which have 
in former times found no place in “ New England Theo- 
logy.” 

I. Dr. Park teaches that the things which God has made, 
reveal him and make known his will as fully as he is re- 
vealed in the Scriptures, not excepting the gospel of Christ. 

We do not wish to be understood to say, that he affirms 
in a well defined and perspicuous proposition that what- 
ever truth is revealed in the Bible, is made manifest by the 
things God has made. If we may be allowed a criticism 
upon the style of the sermon, we will say that it is wanting 
in perspicuity, and the dogmas it contains are partially con- 
cealed under an obscure form of expression after the manner 
of modern transcendentalism ; but yet, we will endeavor to 
substantiate not only this, our first position, but all the other 
objections we shall advance. 

Our author selected for his text, Psalm xix. 14: “The 
heavens declare the glory of God ; and the firmament shew- 
eth his handy work. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night sheweth knowledge. There is no speech nor lan- 
guage where their voice is not heard ; their line is gone out 
through all the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world.” 

After a very brief introduction, he enters upon the discus- 
sion of his subject under three divisions, which we will tran- 
scribe in his own words: “ And the first train of reflection 
started by our text is, that all the divine works express the 
dwine character.” 

“ Our first train of reflection has been, that all of God’s 
works express his excellence. In our second series of re- 
mark, let us consider the methods in which the divine cha 
racter is revealed by the divine operations.” 

“ At first, we meditated on the fact, that our Maker re- 
veals his attributes in all things which he has made. Se- 
condly, we examined the methods in which the results of his 
power declare his glory. We proceed in the third place, 
to consider some of the reasons why Jehovah unfolds his 
character in his works.” 

Two questions here present themselves, which should be 
considered. 
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1. What are the works which Dr. Park affirms, reveal the 
Divine character? And 

2. To what extent do they reveal him ? 

In regard to the first question, it will be observed that he 
uses general terms including all the works of God. But it 
is obvious that it was his intention to teach that a particular 
class of divine works reveal his character. What he calls 
“ gll the divine works” in the first division, he calls in the 
second, “ divine operations,” and in the third, “ all things 
which he has made.” While, therefore, he affirms that God 
is revealed in all his works, those works alone are introduced 
in the discussion, which are denominated “ things which are 
made.” This phrase is, with reason, understood to be syno- 
nymous with works of creation. (See Rom. i. 20.) 

This fact is further developed in the discussion. In the 
first division, the works of creation are alone introduced. At 
the close he says, “ These laws are the words filling up what 
we style the volume of nature. They are imprinted on all 
the animal and the vegetable tribes. The heavens and the 
earth are but the leaves of one book open to all men. ‘For,’ 
saith an apostle, ‘ the invisible things of God from the crea- 
tion of the world, being understood by the things that are 
made, are clearly seen ; even his eternal power and godhead 
are legibly written out ; so that the heathen, if they fail to 
perceive all that is needful for their safety, are without ex- 
cuse.’ ” 

In the discussion of his second topic, viz. “ the methods 
in which the divine character is revealed by divine opera- 
tions,” our author says; “one of these methods is the use 
of signs which are fitted im their very nature to suggest the 
truth pertaining to God.” His second subdivision is indi- 
cated by the following sentence : “ Another method in which 
the works of Jehovah express his character, is the use of 
signs which have a conventional fitness to suggest ideas.” 
Under this head he mentions the rainbow, the bread and 
wine used in the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, and arti- 
culate speech. 

It would seem to be inaccurate to say, that the works of 
God employed as mere arbitrary signs, reveal the character 
of God. Should it be said that articulate language is a mys- 
tery, manifesting the unsearchable wisdom and power of the 
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Creator, we could have no disposition to censure a proposi- 
tion so manifestly true. But we do not quite understand how 
an arbitrary sign reveals God, or as such, teaches any truth. 
But we do understand that by arbitrary signs, to which a 
conventional significance is given, truth is communicated, 
But our author proposes to speak of the methods by which 
the works speak, and not by which an intelligent being com- 
municates by the works, or things that are made. But we 
let this pass. We wish here to call attention to the fact, that 
the subject discussed in the sermon is, the revelation which 
the works of God make of his character, and not that he has 
revealed himself in a written word, or by “articulate speech.” 
This point we believe sufficiently established, and it is pre- 
sumed it would not be denied. And it is not the custom of 
Dr. Park to discuss subjects foreign from the leading design 
of the sermon—thus destroying its unity. It will further 
appear that by “divine works” he means the things which 
God has made, by the passages which we shall transcribe to 
substantiate our position respecting the extent to which he 
affirms, that the works of God reveal divine truth. We will 
only add here that by “ divine works” he means mental 
as well as physical, mind with its attributes as well as mat- 
ter. 

We are now prepared to examine the statements con- 
tained in‘the sermon, respecting what truth is revealed by 
the things which God has made. We here refer the reader 
to the introduction which we transcribe. 

“When we come into the temple of the Lord, especially 
when we come to set apart one of his ambassadors, we love, 
as it is often wise, to concentrate our thoughts upon the living 
preacher, as the man who declares the whole counsel of God. 
He does declare it; but not he alone.” 

The phrase, whole counsel of God, was evidently bor- 
rowed from the words of Paul, found in Acts xx. 27: “ For 
I have not shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of 
God.” By a reference to the context it appears that by all 
the counsel of God, the apostle refers in a special manner to 
the gospel of Christ. He said: “ And now behold I know 
that ye all, among whom I have gone preaching the king- 
dom of God, shall see my face no more. Wherefore I take 
you to record this day that I am pure from the blood of all 
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men.” The phrase, “all the counsel of God,” therefore, in- 
eludes the whole system of revealed truth, which the minister 
of the gospel should preach. Prof. Park affirms, that the 
ambassador of the Lord declares this; but not he alone; by 
which declaration he affirms, that the same is declared by 
some other means, or by some other teacher. In the sermon 
which follows, he discourses upon the revelation which is 
made by the things which God has made. Hence we are 
compelled to infer, that he intended to declare so distinctly 
and energetically, that he could not be misunderstood, that 
while the ambassador of the Lord declares the whole counsel 
of God, or the whole system of revealed truth contained in 
the sacred Scriptures ; the things which God has made declare 
thesame. We will not say, that the laws of language author- 
ize this conclusion, but that they absolutely and irresistibly 
force it upon us. And this was no careless statement of our 
author, as we will now proceed to show by referring to pas- 
sages, in which he affirms, that various facts taught in the 
Scriptures are taught also by the works of creation. We 
shall not here introduce the paraphrase of Rom. i. 20, 
already quoted, in which a very plain passage of Scripture 
is made ambiguous. We shall refer to declarations, the im- 
port of which cannot well be misunderstood. 

According to Dr. Park, the things which God has made, 
make known the future blessedness of the righteous, and 
punishment of the wicked. 

“Nor is the natural language, in which God reveals his 
attributes, limited to external symbols. We feel the internal 
signs of his character and plans. The approval of a good 
man’s conscience has a meaning higher than a mere human 
phenomenon. It is an expression of the divine justice. It 
is a smile of God, alluring us to persevere in well-doing. It 
is prophecy from his lips, that the complacency, which is 
here a stimulus to virtue, shall be hereafter the central ele- 
ment of all moral reward. The remorse of conscience is 
also an alphabetic sign in the book of nature, that God is 
just. It isa word from him, predicting that the displacency, 
which is now a dissuasive from sin, shall in the eternal world 
be the main element of our moral penalty.” See pages 17 
and 18. 

If this passage plainly affirms, that the future conditions of 
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the righteous and the wicked are foreshown by the teachings 
of nature, the passages which we will now proceed to tran- 
scribe, affirm with an equal assurance, that the things which 
God has made reveal Christ and his atonement. 

“But the history of our entire race has been like the re- 
cord of that growth of the cactus. The unsightly branches 
of the race have spread themselves out prophetic of some 
excellence, that had not yet appeared, and after prophets 
and kings had longed to see the glory that was to come, but 
had died without the sight,—at length the stem of Jesse 
budded, and the beauty of the whole earth bloomed ont in 
the vale of Judea.”—Pp. 47-48. 

“Tn the structure of all things related to the human soul 
we detect a philosophy pointing us to some great propitia- 
tion that ‘taketh away the sin of the world,’ ” p. 48. 

“The very stars are but asterisks, referring to some note 
on the atoning love which is the minister’s great theme,” p. 
53. More might be quoted of the same general import, but 
it seems not to be needful. These passages affirm that 
Christ, his propitiation, his atoning love are revealed by 
the works of creation—by the structure of the human soul 
—by the history of the race, and by the stars. If in the 
works of creation the atonement of Christ is revealed, it is 
presumed that no one would doubt that all religious truth 
made known to man may be found in what our author ealls 
the volume of nature. But should others still doubt on this 
point, Prof. Park does not; for as we have already seen, 
he affirms that the “ divine works declare the whole coun- 
sel of God ” as well as the Lord’s ambassador. We trust, 
therefore, we have proved our proposition that he teaches 
that the things which God has made reveal him, and make 
known his will as fully as he is revealed in the Scriptures, 
not excepting the gospel of Christ. 

This sentiment does not symbolize with the faith of 
former New England divines, nor with the faith of the first 
pastors of the Old South Church. The opinion has been 
entertained, and is supposed to have constituted an im- 
portant element in New England theology, that, while men 
who do not have the Bible, being instructed by a tradition 
having a beginning in a divine revelation, or by induction 
from the teaching or natural language of “the things that 
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are made,” or by natural reason (“‘lumine naturali”), might 
dimly or obscurely understand duties and relations belong- 
ing to the covenant of works ; no knowledge, whatever, can 
be derived from these sources, respecting salvation through 
Christ Jesus. When the Westminster Catechism was 
published, it received a cordial welcome from New Eng- 
land Christians and divines as a most admirable compendi- 
um of Christian doctrine. To the question “what rule hath 
God given to direct us how we may glorify and enjoy 
him?’ the whole New England church with one voice re- 
plied: “The word of God which is contained in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament is the only rule to 
direct us how we may glorify and enjoy him.” And this 
voice was echoed and reechoed from mountain to mountain, 
and ran along the valleys until Dr. Woods retired from the 
chair of Theology at Andover. But Prof. Park replies no; 
this is not the only rule, for the teaching of nature omits no 
doctrine contained in the sacred Scriptures. 

II. The sermon teaches pantheism. 

We do not affirm that Prof. Park is a pantheist, nor that 
he avows his belief in pantheism in a plain and didactic 
form. But we do affirm that pantheism forms the basis, or 
perhaps we should say the substance of his sermon. The 
doctrines of the discourse are involved in ambiguous phra- 
ses, and are partially concealed under a mass of words or 
wanton growth of the flowers of rhetoric. We will not 
undertake to say why it isso. It does not belong to us to 
decide whether the author shrank from a frank avowal of 
his doctrines, being restrained by a reverence for those 
truths which were taught him in his childhood; or whether 
he supposed a dark shadowing of his thoughts would be 
more convincing than a clear enunciation of them; or 
whether he wished to conceal his theology under an accu- 
mulation of impassioned phrases which would seem to indi- 
cate that his thoughts were too big to be limited to the 
signification of ordinary forms of speech, until the time should 
arrive for a more open avowal of them; or whether the reason 
is to be found in the fact, that error being itself an idol, a 
phantom, a nothing, cannot be expressed in the definite and 
appropriate language of truth. Though it should be a diffi- 
cult task, yet by comparing one part with another, we may 
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ascertain the sentiments of our author, and evolve the phi- 
losophy or the sophism, which illumined, or darkened and 
confused his mind. 

Wishing to discuss our proposition fairly, and do ample 
justice to Dr. Park, we shall give a copious extract, which 
may be regarded as a page of definitions: 

“ Not the heavens alone, but the whole earth is full of its 
Maker’s glory. He said, ‘Let the earth bring forth its 
plants, and it did so. He said this in willing it. His act 
of choosing is virtually his act of speaking; and asa 
printed word is a permanent memorial of the speaker’s 
thought, so the plants yielding seed are the perennial me- 
mentos of their author’s mind. And God said, ‘ Let the 
earth bring forth its living creatures.’ It was so; and 
these living creatures are the published words of him who 
spake, and it wasdone. There are forces in matter and in 
mind. These forces are preserved as they were originated, 
by the positive act of God; this act is his speech. He put 
forth a volition respecting the waters; thus ‘he gave to the 
sea his decree ;’ his formative energy was a phrase which 
the Bible translated into our words: ‘ Hitherto shalt thou 
come and no further.’ He willed; and herein ‘He com- 
manded, and it stood fast.’ His mandates to material and 
mental substance are what we term the laws of nature. 
These laws are his imperative declarations. These laws are 
the words filling up what we style the volume of nature. 
They are imprinted on all the vegetable and animal 
tribes.” 

Things that are equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another; and in a series of synonymes, however far extend- 
ed, the last and the first have the same significance, and 
each is a symbol or sign of the same thing. Let us now 
attend to the explication which our author gives to phrases 
which he quotes from the Bible, and also certain phrases of 
his own. 

“ His” [God’s] “ mandates to material and mental sub- 
stance are what we term the laws of nature.” Again he 
says: “These laws are his imperative declarations.” By 
mandates to substance, and imperative declarations, he un- 
questionably intended to designate the same that is express- 
ed in the Scripture phrases which he quotes,—“ Let the 
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earth bring forth plants ;” “ Let the earth bring forth its 
living creatures ;” *‘ He gave the sea his decree ;” “ Hith- 
erto shalt thou come and no further;” “He commanded 
and it stood fast.” He refers to no other mandate or im- 
perative declaration. These forms of speech, in his opinion, 
designate the same as the words “laws of nature,” when 
used according to their ordinary meaning. 

Again he says, referring to God’s mandate to the earth, 
“he said this in willing it; His act of choosing is virtually 
his act of speaking.” Hence it follows, that the mandate to 
material substance, “ Let the earth bring forth plants,” 
being the same as an act of will that the earth should bring 
forth plants, God’s act of will is the same as a law of 
nature. 

And yet again he says: “his formative energy was a 
phrase which the Bible translates into our words; Hitherto 
shalt thou come and no further.” “Hitherto shalt thou 
come and no further” is an imperative declaration, and 
consequently God's “ formative energy ” is the same as a law 
of nature. 

And again in a more positive manner, if possible, our 
author identifies the acts of God with the laws of nature. 
“There are forces in matter and in mind; these forces are 
preserved as they were originated by the positive act of 
God. This act is his speech. He put forth a volition respect- 
ing the waters; thus: He gave to the sea his decree.” 
“He gave to the sea his decree,” indicates an imperative 
declaration. This, according to our author, was his speech, 
which is the same as the “ positive act, by which he ori- 
ginated and preserves the forces in matter and mind. This 
positive act being the same as the speech in an imperative 
declaration, which imperative declaration is the same as a 
law of nature, is what “ we understand by a law of nature ;” 
for things and words and phrases which are equal to the 
same things, words, or phrases, are equal to one another. 

It appears, therefore, that Dr. Park makes God’s “act of 
willing,” God’s “ positive act,” originating and preserving, 
God’s “ formative energy,” identical with “ what we under- 
stand by the laws of nature.” God’s act of willing, and his 
positive act, and his formative energy and the laws of 
nature being identically the same, they are of the same 
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nature; and it would follow that God and nature are the 
same, unless it should be assumed that the term “laws of 
nature” means no more than the force which God exerts 
upon nature, from without or ab extra, in respect to “ mate- 
rial and mental substance.” 

The act of choosing is in the highest degree a personal 
act. The laws of nature must, therefore, be resolved into 
personal acts, or else we must affirm that there is no per- 
sonal and intelligent Creator, but only an irrational sper- 
matic nature, whose operations are by a figure of speech 
called acts of willing, acts of speaking mandates, imperative 
declarations, or formative energy. 

But we have already suggested that it is possible to escape 
the conclusion that God and nature are one and the same, 
by affirming that the laws of nature are the power of God 
constantly put forth, producing various physical and mental 
phenomena. But Prof. Park does not affirm this; for he 
makes the laws of nature constitutional “ in the vegetable 
and animal tribes.” He affirms that they are “imprinted” 
upon them. He says, “ in the constitutional workings of 
the soul, God manifests himself to it. Whatever the free 
will of his creatures does not, their maker does,” p.24. All, 
therefore, without the workings of the free will, is a work 
of God, and is constitutional. Among the things constitu- 
tional in man, he enumerates “ normal hopes,” “ constitu- 
tional fears,” “ accurate judgments,” “ conscience,” p. 24. 
Surely, he would not say that these personal attributes 
which are constitutional in man, are nothing more than an 
exertion of divine power upon mental substance ab extra. 
But these are a part of the “ words filling up the volume of 
nature ;” a part of the laws of nature ; and besides our author 
uses the phrase “laws of nature” in its ordinarily received 
signification. Therefore, God’s act of willing and the laws of 
nature being the same, and the laws of nature not being the 
power of God, producing various physical and mental phe- 
nomena from without, God and nature arethesame. Thus 
our author teaches in the sermon before us; and this we call 
pantheism ; for it makes all things God, and God all things. 

It canhot be replied that our author meant to say, that 
the mandates of God to material and mental substance, 
called into existence the laws of nature ; for when he seemed 
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to affirm this fact, he proceeds, immediately, to give such 
an interpretation to his own words as makes them declare 
that the act of God which originates, is the same as a phrase 
which he regards as synonymous with “ the laws of nature.” 
He says, “ there are forces in matter and mind ; these forces 
are preserved as they were originated by the positive act of 
God.” But he forthwith informs his hearers, that “this act 
is his speech.” ‘ He put forth a volition respecting the 
waters; thus he gave the sea his decree.” Here we have 
the interpretation of the “positive act of God,” with an 
illustration. The illustration involves an imperative decla- 
ration, which is affirmed to be a law of nature. Thus it 
appears that when he would speak well, his theory is ever 
present with him. He cannot let a well formed sentence 
alone, but must cover it with the fog of pantheism. 

Let us, according to Dr. Park’s theory, interpret a few 
verses contained in the history of creation. “ And God 
said, let the earth bring forth grass.” “ And the earth 
brought forth grass.” This act of speech being an act of 
will, is a “mandate to material substance,” and conse- 
quently means, that a law of nature “ willed” or “ originat- 
ed” a force in matter, or put forth a formative energy, and 
the product was grass. 

“ And God said, let the earth bring forth the living crea- 
ture after his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of 
the earth after his kind; and it was so. And God made 
the beast of the earth, after his kind, and cattle after their 
kind, and everything that creepeth upon the earth after his 
kind, and God saw that it was good.” The interpretation 
according to Prof. Park is, that “the laws of nature willed 
or put forth a formative energy, and produced or made the 
beast of the earth,” &e. 

We should have been inclined to the belief, that our 
author was not aware of the force or meaning of his own 
language, were it not that the whole sermon is built upon 
the definitions and positions found in page 13, which we 
have quoted at length. Indeed, his representation of Christ, 
and his relation to the human family, accords with this 
pantheistic theory. Let us carry along his account of the 
production of “ grass,” and.“ living creatures,” to the crea- 
tion of man. Here we have the same efficient agent, and 
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the history of man’s creation is in nearly the same language. 
“ And God said, let us make man :” “So God created man.” 
If the God that created the grass,‘and the living creature, 
is nature, and the act of creating is the “ formative energy,” 
or law of nature—then the author of man’s existence is the 
same. Starting upon this theory, that man is the product 
of nature according to the working of its “ formative 
energy,” the relation of Christ to the human race, as 
described in the sermon, is in perfect harmony with this 
hypothesis. 

“We have heard what men say of the century-plant. 
‘ Day unto day it uttereth speech, night unto night it showeth 
knowledge.’ Year after year its awkward forms arouse the 
curiosity of man, and after a hundred years of patient wait- 
ing by fathers and children, and children’s children, it sud- 
denly fulfils the dark predictions concerning it, and 
develops the beauties which had lain hidden within its 
crooked stalk ; and its brilliant colorings attest the power 
and the grace of him who maketh everything beautiful in 
its season. That flower is a living word, growing out of a 
divine skill. But the history of our entire race has been 
like the record of that growth of the cactus. The unsightly 
branches of the race have spread themselves out prophetic 
of some excellence that had not yet appeared, and after 
prophets and kings had longed to see the glory that was to 
come but died without the sight;—at length the stem of 
Jesse budded, and the beauty of the whole earth bloomed 
out in the vale of Judea.” Here it is affirmed that Christ 
is the product of the human race, as the flower of the cactus 
is a product of the century-plant. And if plants, as our 
author affirms, were originated by a law of nature, man had 
the same origin, and by the law which brought the race 
into existence, it is preserved, and this race develops a per- 
fect man in the person of Christ. 

Dr. Park’s theory of nature seems to have been a modifi- 
cation of Aristotle’s cosmogony. He differs from his mas- 
ter in that he identifies the supreme God with plastic nature, 
whereas Aristotle taught that the supreme God ruled over 
nature. He also seems to identify nature with matter, 
while Aristotle distinguished between nature and matter. 
One would be inclined to suspect that Dr. Park has studied 
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the writings of some of the miserable commentators of 
Aristotle, rather than his own productions. We will, how- 
ever, suggest that his views may be more consistent than 
the theory of the Stagirite ; for it would seem to be accord- 
ing to natural reason, and revelation, that “he that built all 
things, is God,” and that no other God is revealed to man. 

UI Our author’s views of true blessedness correspond 
neither with the “earnest” enjoyed in this life, nor with 
what the Scriptures reveal respecting the full and eternal 
glory which will be bestowed on the faithful in Christ in 
the world to come. 

He says: “The approval of a good man’s conscience has 
a meaning higher than that of a mere human phenomenon. 
It is an expression of divine justice. It is a smile of God, 
alluring us to persevere in well-doing. It isa prophecy from 
his lips, that the complacency, which is here a stimulus to 
virtue, shall be hereafter the central element of all moral 
reward,” p. 18. It should be noticed, that “ complacency ” 
in the last sentence, is the same as “approval of a good 
man’s conscience” in the first. Accordingly we are to un- 
derstand, that approval of conscience will be “the central 
element in all moral reward.” By central element we must 
understand that which assimilates every other element to 
itself, or that which gives interest to whatever may be made 
a circumstance or accident of existence. 

This doctrine of our author is given in the following pas- 
sage, more at length, if not more clearly. It is transcribed, 
because every man is entitled to a fair representation of his 
sentiments. ‘ He loves virtue; his constitutional desire is 
to manifest his love. Why should he restrain this desire? 
But if he express it, his nature prompts him to express it by 
act. And the act, by which he will make known his love 
of virtue,—known thoroughly by being felt deeply,—is the 
exciting of the moral sensibility of virtuous agents in favor 
of their own rectitude. Their complacency of conscience, 
and many of its preliminary and consequent joys, will be 
their reward. The reward is worked out according to the 
laws of their constitution,” pp. 29-30. There can be no 
mistake in respect to the import of this passage. The 
righteous will be rewarded with the approval of conscience, 
“complacency of conscience.” This will constitute the cen- 
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tral element of future blessedness. The disciples of Christ 
will be filled with eternal joy and consolation by reflecting 
upon their own good deeds. Their song of rejoicing will be, 
that they have merited by their good works the approbation 
of the “ author of their moral faculties.” Hence our author 
exclaims: “ What can be a richer recompense for us than to 
feel, that the author of our moral faculties is ever, without 
one moment’s interim, cherishing an immeasurable joy in 
us, and expressing that joy, not by mere arbitrary signs, but 
by the complacency flowing from our own moral judgment, 
and therefore stable and sure, because the judgment is ever 
sustained, and the complacency is ever quickened, by the 
energizing Spirit,” p. 30. 

These views, we affirm, agree neither with Christian ex- 
perience, nor with what the Scriptures teach respecting future 
blessedness. . 

It will be conceded, that the recorded experience of Pre- 
sident Edwards furnishes as correct a type of the religious 
exercises, as can be found in any human composition. And 
further more it will be granted, that as the same Spirit work- 
eth in all through the same word, what is generally true 
of the history of the new life in one Christian, is true of the 
new life in all, though there are specific diversities illustrat- 
ing the manifold grace of God. Hence if one Christian finds 
his chief joy in God, in the contemplation of his glories as 
revealed in Christ, the same fact will be true of all the dis- 
ciples of the Lord Jesus. But if the central element of the 
Christian’s joy is approbation of the conscience, the same will 
be found as the generic element of blessedness in the whole 
household of God. 

From the recorded exercises of President Edwards we 
transcribe the following: 

* Once as I rode out into the woods for my health Anno 
1737: and having lit from my Horse in a retired Place, as 
my manner commonly has been, to walk for divine contem- 
plation and Prayer: I had a view, that for me was extra- 
ordinary, of the glory of the Son of Gop, as mediator between 
Gop and man; and his wonderful, great, full, pure and sweet 
Grace and Love, and meek and gentle condescension. This 
Grace that appeared to me so calm and sweet, appeared 
great above the Heavens. The person of Curisr appeared 
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infallibly excellent, with an excellency, great enough to 
swallow up ail Thought and conception, which continued, 
as near as I can judge, about an Hour; which kept me the 
bigger Part of the Time in a Flood of Tears and weeping 
aloud. I felt withal an Ardency of Soul to be what I 
know not otherwise how to express, than to be emptied and 
annihilated, to lie in the Dust, and to be full of Christ alone; 
to love him with a holy and pure Love; to trust in him; to 
live upon him; to serve and follow him, and to be totally 
wrapt up in the Fuiness of Christ ; and to be perfectly sancti- 
fied and made pure with a divine and heavenly purity.” 

Such were his views of God in Christ ; and such was his 
blessedness, while he beheld the divine glory. 

But did he not have some complacency in himself, some 
joy from the approbation of his conscience, some self-con- 
gratulation on account of his own good works? We shall see. 

“ My wickedness, as I am in myself, has long appeared to 
me perfectly ineffable, and infinitely swallowing up all 
Thought and Imagination, like an infinite Deluge or infinite 
Mountain over my head. I know not how to express better 
what my sins appear to me to be than by heaping infinite 
upon infinite, and multiplying infinite by infinite.” 

The religious experience of Dr. Edward Payson was sub- 
stantially the same. 

“] find no satisfaction in looking at anything I have done, 
I want to leave this behind,—it is nothing,—and fly to 
Christ to be clothed in his righteousness.” 

“God is literally now my all in all. While he is present 
with me, no event can, in the least, diminish my happiness ; 
and were the whole world at my feet, trying to minister to 
my comfort, they could not add one drop to the cup.” 

These examples of Christian experience exhibit two facts 
which will be present in every true Christian heart, viz. 
supreme delight and satisfaction in a knowledge of God in 
Christ ; and a desire to be wholly transformed into his image 
or likeness. We do not mean, that all Christians will have 
as full knowledge of God, and of their own sins, as Mr. Ed- 
wards had. But the recorded history of the children of God 
in all ages of the world, proves that the new life in Christ 
has these lower elements: delight in God, and desire to be 
like him. These have a unity in divine love. But in the 
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place of complacency in self or joy from approval of con- 
science on account of good works, the Christian sees nothing 
in self but what causes shame and sorrow. And the seem- 
ing contradiction of the existence of ineffable satisfaction, 
together with shame and self-abasement, is explained by the 
fact, that from humility and self-condemnation as a stand- 
point, the glory of Christ, both the joy and life of the 
Christian, is conspicuous. 

The sacred Scriptures abound in instruction, teaching us 
the character of a true heart. The Psalmist says, “ As the 
hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after 
thee, O God.” And Christ says, “ Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness.” Moses prayed, 
“ Shew me thy glory.” The apostle Paul says, “ But we 
all with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, are changed into the same image from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” Again, the Psalmist 
exclaims, “ As for me, I shall behold thy face in righteous- 
ness. I shall be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness.” 
Our Saviour says in language which cannot be well misun- 
derstood, “ And this is life eternal that they might know 
thee the only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.” And as the completion of the blessedness of his dis- 
ciples he prays, “ Father, I will that they also whom thou 
hast given me be with me where I am; that they may 
behold my glory which thou hast given me.” These views 
of the blessedness of the righteous are not merely different 
from those given in the sermon of Dr. Park, but contrary. 
The one makes God every thing, the other glories inself. The 
one magnifies the grace of God, the other glories in the merit 
of our own righteousness. One sees everything in Christ, 
the other finds salvation in man. One admits a Christ dying 
for sinners, making an atonement for their sins while he was 
made a curse for them ; the other admits a Christ only as a 
teacher and guide to lead men in the way of righteousness. 
One sings, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain ; the other 
sings, worthy is Self. One goes not beyond the covenant of 
works, and even then makes more of self-complacency as an 
object of delight than the glory of God; the other finds joy 
in Christ the Saviour of men who deserve eternal punish- 
ment. 
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IV. Our author’s views respecting “ punitive justice” or 
panishment due to sin, find no support in the history of 
wicked men, nor in the sacred Scriptures. 

He says, “The remorse of conscience is also an alphabe- 
tic sign in the book of nature, that God is just. Itis a word 
from him, predicting that the displacency which is now a 
dissuasive from sin, shall in the eternal world be the main 
element of our moral penalty,” p.18. Again he says, “Ar- 
bitrary words, perhaps, cannot be made to unfold his exact 
meaning; he must awaken the moral sensibility of sinners 
against themselves; incite them to condemn their own 
wrong. This remorse, and many of its preliminary and con- 
sequent pains, are their punishment. The punishment is 
worked, out according to the laws of their constitution. But 
these laws are the device of God. They express what he 
feels. The upbraidings of conscience are the declarations 
of his punitive justice,” p. 31. 

The history of wicked actions in this world proves that in 
proportion to the violence and constancy of sinful lusts or 
passions, the power of conscience is overcome and the 
moral judgments are weakened or perverted, or to ap- 
pearance destroyed. How much remorse of conscience 
does the adulterer feel while violating the law of God and 
man? And when he has so long indulged his vile pas- 
sions that the infernal fire burns within him without in- 
termission, what are his moral judgments worth? Or 
what power has his conscience either to restrain or alarm 
him? Are the moral judgments and the remorse of con- 
science of the robber, the swindler, the murderer, propor- 
tionably clear, accurate, commiserating, to the extent of 
debasement in their crimes? The appearance of these 
men indicates that the contrary of all this is true. Their 
uniform testimony, so far as it is worth anything, opposes 
it. Their bold blasphemies and scoffs at religion evince 
that their conscience is seared; that in their conceptions 
of God, and even in all the conceptions of which they are 
capable, they put light for darkness, and darkness for light ; 
and that they call evil good and good evil. But this 
question is not dependent for a sdlution on the com- 
paratively obscure light of history. The Bible teaches 
that in proportion as men sin, in the same proportion their 
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moral judgments are perverted, and their conscience 
powerless even to cause trouble. 

The Psalmist says of the wicked: “For there are no 
bands in their death ; but their strength is firm. They are 
not in trouble as other men; neither are they plagued like 
other men. Therefore pride compasseth them about as a 
chain ; violence covereth them as a garment... They 
are corrupt, and speak wickedly concerning oppression; 
they speak loftily. They set their mouth against the 
heavens, their tongue walketh through the earth. And 
they say, How doth God know, and is their knowledge with 
the Most High?’ Again it is said of the wicked, “There 
is no fear of God before their eyes.” The Scriptures teach 
positively that in consequence of sin, wicked men are 
delivered over to the dominion of vile affections, to blind- 
ness, to delusion, to belief even in a lie. ‘“ Because that 
when they knew God they glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful, but became vain in their imagina- 
tions, and their foolish heart was darkened. Professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools; and changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like 
to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, 
and creeping things. Wherefore God also gave them up 
to uncleanness, through the lusts of their own hearts to dis- 
honor their own bodies between themselves ; Who changed 
the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped the creature 
more than the Creator who is blessed for ever; Amen. For 
this cause God gave them up to vile affections ..... 
And even as they did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind to do 
those things which are not convenient.” 

“‘ And for this cause God shall send them strong delu- 
sions that they should believe a lie; that they all might be 
damned who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in un- 
righteousness.” And why is this? The reason is given in 
the verses preceding. ‘“ Aven Him whose coming is after 
the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying 
wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness, 
because they received not the love of the truth, that they 
might be saved.” “ But if our gospel be hid, it is hid to 
them that are lost. In whom the God of this world hath 
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blinded the minds of them which believe not, lest the light 
of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, 
should shine unto them.” 

We will refer to one passage more, often quoted by our 
Saviour and his apostles, illustrating the blinding effects of 
sin, and announcing God’s just judgment in giving wicked 
men over to error, moral stupidity, and indifference respect- 
ing their character as sinners, and exposure to the just 
judgments of God: “ And he said, Go and tell this people ; 
Hear ye indeed, but understand not; and see ye indeed, 
but perceive not: make the heart of this people fat, and 
make their ears heavy and shut their eyes; lest they see 
with their eyes and hear with their ears and understand 
with their heart, and convert and be healed.” 

Will Dr. Park tell us what the moral judgments and the 
admonitions of conscience of those are, who in consequence 
of their great wickedness pollute themselves in the most 
abominable sins without shame, and image to themselves 
a God like to their own abominable lusts; or who deny 
even the existence of God ; or who cast off the pure truth of 
revelation and embrace loathsome errors, by which they 
justify their own guilt and condemn the innocent and the 
holy? What is the moral judgment or remorse of con- 
science of one who believes there is no God; or who be- 
lieves in a God who delights in lust; or of one who riots 
continually in sins of which it is a shame even to speak ? 
If “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” if it 
be the “ beginning of knowledge,” we ask what correct 
moral judgments do those have who “have no fear of God 
before their eyes,” because by their wanton lewdness they 
have persuaded themselves that there is no God, or if there 
be a God he is like themselves ¢ 

But it may be said that though it be thus with the 
wicked in this world, it will be far different in the world to 
come. Then throw away analogical reasoning, and ex- 
amine the subject by the light of revelation. Abandon the 
teaching of natural phenomena, and listen to the teachings 
of the Divine Spirit, speaking in human language. If 
others should still urge this objection, Professor Park can- 
not: for he argues that present remorse is both the sign and 
measure or substance of the moral penalty in the eternal 
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world, p. 18, as quoted above. But the Bible reveals no 
such punishment as is taught by the Theological Professor 
at Andover; on the contrary, it indicates that in the world 
to come the wicked will be filled with.cursing and bitter- 
ness ; that they will gnash their teeth—a manifest token of 
anger and rage, but not of remorse and self-condemnation. 
And we would ask what evidence have we from which we 
can determine that lost men will have any more remorse of 
conscience than the devils, or those wicked men in this 
world who are delivered over to believe a lie? Will not 
the wicked hate God in the world to come? Will they not 
say in their deceived and deluded hearts, “I know thee 
that thou art a hard master, reaping where thou hast not 
sown, and gathering where thou hast not strowed?” Such 
anger and such views of the divine justice exclude remorse 
of conscience. No arguments drawn from the constitution 
of the mind or from natural reason or the teaching of the 
works of God ; no revelations in the word of God prove 
that, in the world to come, where the heart will be com- 
pletely given up to the rage of the vilest and most blas- 
phemous passions and animosities, the moral judgments 
and the reproofs of conscience will be any more correct or 
forcible than in this world. On the contrary, the language 
of our Saviour seems to indicate that those who will be lost 
will have no conception of their own cruel and deceitful 
character. “Then shall they also answer him, saying, 
Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, or athirst, or a 
stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minis- 
ter unto thee?” *** Many will say to me in that day, Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name? and in thy 
name have cast out devils? and in thy name have done 
many wonderful works ?” 

We apprehend that our author believes in eternal punish- 
ment, yet he does not inform us where in the volume of 
nature this fact is taught; and furthermore, his theory, 
which seems to make nature the physician that removes 
from men the disease of sin;—the ultimate end of the 
pain which the sinner endures,—taken in connexion with 
some of his representations of the love of God even to sin- 
ners in perdition, might be interpreted into a denial of the 
doctrine. 
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He says, “all things work together, and speak together 
for the good of men.” In this general proposition, affirm- 
ing the healthful influence of “ constitutional workings of 
the soul,” a phrase taken from the Bible, is incorporated, 
which, in the specific application which the apostle makes 
of it to them that love God, to them “who are the called 
according to his purpose,” affirms the absolute certainty 
of the final salvation of the children of God. We do not 
_ say that this fact proves that our author affirms the same of 
men in general. But inasmuch as he makes no allusion 
to the state of mind and the operation of the Divine Spirit, 
on which the apostle predicates the influence of all things 
to good, but attributes this healthful influence of “all 
things” to their own essential power over men without re- 
ference to any particular fitness to be thus benefited in one 
man rather than another, the natural inference would be 
that what the apostle affirms of some he affirms of all. 

Furthermore, he will have it, that in the structure of all 
things related to the human soul we detect a philosophy, 
pointing us to some great propitiation that “taketh away 
the sin of the world.” Again he says, “The unsightly 
branches of the race have spread themselves out prophetic 
of some excellence that had not yet appeared.” . In har- 
mony with what is here affirmed, he makes Christ sustain 
the same relation to the human family, that the flower does 
to the leaves and stalk of the plant that bears it. If the 
relation of Christ be so, if there is evidence in every man, 
even in his sins, that a propitiation will be or has been 
made, even as the healthy growth of the leaves of a plant 
warrants the expectation of its own flower, it would seem 
to follow, that if one member of the human family is saved, 
all will be saved. 

If pain is the last resort to deter us from that one evil, 
the “exceeding sinfulness of sin,” then might it not be 
argued that the pains of hell are inflicted for this very 
intent, and if for this intent, the object of Him who inflicts 
pain will be accomplished? But this conclusion will seem 
to be more just, when the object of pain as given by Dr. 
Park is associated with his views respecting the feelings of 
God towards those who suffer in the world to come. He 
says, “but to remain through eternity, and without a single 
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moment’s relief, fastening our vision upon one and the same 
omnipotent Being, who searcheth us, and his eyes are ever 
upon us; who preserves us, and we cannot flee from his 
presence; who loves us even to the end, and therefore ab- 
hors our sinful abuse of ourselves and expresses his abhor- 
rence in no passive way, but by causing us to despise our 
own character, and to feel the exact fitness of our own self- 
contempt, and of his infinite displeasure—this, this is the 
interminable monotony of the pain of a rational being from 
whom his Judge conceals nothing,” p. 32, 33. There is an 
apparent ambiguity in this passage to one not initiated into 
the mysteries of the style of the author; such as “through 
eternity,” “loves unto the end,” while the being loved is 
suffering “interminable monotony of pain.” But one thing 
is clear, which is, he affirms that the love of God follows the 
wicked into the future state. If all things by a natural 
constitution work for the good of men; if pain is the last 
resort to deter from the sinfulness of sin ; if God loves sinners 
in the world to come with a love of compassion, which he 
has for them during their probation on earth, we would 
ask where in the volume of nature it is declared that sinners 
will not be recovered from their sins in another state of ex- 
istence? We ask further if there be evidence in that same 
volume that a Saviour must come, and that the constitutional 
workings of the soul tend to free one from sin; and if this 
same book teaches clearly that the same love of God, and the 
same constitutional workings will continue, only in greater 
force, in another state ; where does that book say that that 
compassion—that intent in inflicting pain—that tendency 
of all things will be powerless to effect the renovation of the 
mind? Is it said that the book of God, the Bible, teaches 
that some will be for ever lost? We doubt not Dr. Park 
believes that it does. But this is not the question. Does the 
volume of nature, which he believes declares the whole 
counsel of God, teach it? Yet further would not his course 
of reasoning lead men, who receive it, to think that all men 
will be saved? Will it not lead men to think that the 
teaching of philosophy or nature is against the teachings of 
Scripture? And is not the way prepared for the rejection 
of the word of God? 

We will add some inferences which appear to us to be a 
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necessary consequence of the positions assumed in the dis- 
course under review. It is unquestionably true that a man 
may hold to theoretical opinions while he would reject 
with disgust conclusions which might be legitimately de- 
rived from them. The true disciple of Christ yields a 
willing assent to the plain declarations of the divine word, 
in opposition to his supposed philosophy or metaphysical 
creed. It might be presumed that a theological professor 
would indulge in no philosophical speculations contrary to 
what he conceives to be the plain import of the Bible, being 
secured against self-deception by an earnest attention to the 
duties of his profession. But the history of learned men in 
the church proves clearly that no place secures sinful men 
against delusion and error. This being true, we should 
consider it unjust to impute to a man a belief in conclusions 
which might be legitimate from his discourses, unless he 
has directly given his adhesion to them. 

1. It is a legitimate inference from the sermon that Christ 
Jesus was man, and only man. 

We do not say that Professor Park in his discourse, 
either directly or indirectly denies the divinity of Christ. 
So much of divinity as the sermon teaches exists in the 
human race is allowed to exist in Christ, but no more. 
He is represented as having been contained in the race 
as the flower was contained in the century plant before 
it made its appearance. He says, “The unsightly branches 
of the race have spread themselves out prophetic of some 
excellence that had not yet appeared.” This is said in con- 
trast with the development of the flower of the cactus, 
that “ develops the beauties which had been hidden within 
its crooked stalk.” As the crooked stalk therefore is to the 
flower of the cactus, so are the unsightly branches of the 
human race to Christ Jesus. And in allusion to Christ our 
author says, “ That was the rose of Sharon. That was the 
blossoming of the true vine, whereof we are the branches.” 
Christ says that he himself is the true vine, but our author 
makes him only the blossom on the vine, and all other men, 
or members of the human family, are branches. What 
then is the vine but the race itself, the generic man: com- 
prehending all the individuals. 

Again he says, “In the structure of all things related to 
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the human soul we detect a philosophy, pointing us to 
some great Propitiation ‘that taketh away the sin of the 
world.’” Should it be said that this is only a poetic 
description of the analogies which may be traced between 
the growth of plants and attributes of the human soul, and 
the relation of Christ to the human race; we reply, such 
an interpretation of our author does not bring out the 
import of his language or the sentiments which we think he 
intended to declare. He finds in the branches of the race of 
Christ a prophecy, similar to the promise of a flower in the 
stalk of the cactus. In things that are simply analogous, 
the existence of one, in no sense whatever, foreshadows or 
gives promise of the present or future existence of the 
other. The fact that the seed of the husbandman falls, 
some by the wayside, some in stony ground, and some 
among thorns, and some on good ground, indicates or gives 
assurance in no possible manner that the preaching of 
Christ crucified will be followed by results which are aptly 
represented by the different conditions of various parts of 
the scattered. grain. When the existence of one fact fore- 
tokens the future existence of another fact, there must be a 
proper and obvious connexion between the two, or we 
must have learned to expect one where the other exists by 
observing a uniform sequence, or we must be taught by 
one who knows facts concealed from us. As there has been 
but one Christ Jesus, the existence of men before his 
advent could not foretoken him, unless he were a necessary 
product of the race, as the flower and the ripe grain are 
the product of the stalk that bears them. This our author 
seems to have intended to teach in the most energetic 
manner. | 

But if Christ is the natural product of the race, he could 
have no attribute which he did not derive from it ; nothing 
that is not human. Whether it be true or not, as philoso- 
phers assert, that nothing more perfect can be produced 
from that which is less perfect as by an efficient cause, we 
have such a conviction of its truth that we in our minds 
affirm it. Hence, if Christ was a child of the human race 
contained in it, waiting the proper time and growth of the 
race for his manifestation, it would be difficult to resist the 
conviction, that he was man and only man. We should 
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not call this dogma Unitarian, for many Unitarians have 
far more exalted opinions of Christ. It would, we appre- 
hend, meet a favorable reception among the pantheists of 
the Theodore Parker school. We will say, however, that 
we entertain no doubt that Prof. Park, in his theological 
lectures, teaches the true divinity of Christ; and yet the 
sermon before us would lead us to fear that he would intro- 
duce more of his theories derived from the supposed teach- 
ing of nature, than of passages from the sacred Scriptures 
while discussing this Christian doctrine. 

2. According to the doctrines of the sermon under re- 
view we should infer that Dr. Park believes and teaches 
that God removes from men suffering, and gives them 
eternal life contrary to, and in violation of the demands of 
justice. 

While our author’s views of the atonement are not very 
clearly stated, as if he were more solicitous to declare 
what he does not, than what he does believe; it is 
evident that he discards utterly the doctrine that Christ did 
in any sense satisfy Divine justice for the elect, or for those 
who are saved, or that he in any sense endured the penalty 
due to sin. It is apprehended that he would admit the 
truth of this statement, for he employs the following 
emphatic language when speaking on these topics. 

“Tt is replied that he suffered, if not an eternal, yet some 
punishment? He bore the pain which was equivalent in 
meaning toa punishment. His death spoke out all which 
our penalty would have denoted. He who never felt one 
pang of remorse, one jar of discordant feeling, but was sus- 
tained by an unfaltering complacency in his own love to 
his Father, and his Father’s love to him,—for even when 
forsaken, he knew that his Father delighted in him as of 
old, he, the very impersonation of innocence and peace 
of conscience, wag incapacitated to receive the pain which 
is called damnation; he could no more be morally 
punished, than could the lamb which was a type of him ; 
but he could, and he did make an atonement, as the lamb on 
the altar prefigured an atonement, which was a substitute 
for penal infliction,” p. 36, 37. 

We imagine that this passage was written with a special 
design to contradict the views of Dr. Dwight, found in a 
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sermon of his on the atonement. We argue this not only 
because the sentiments, and even the language of one, is 
opposed to the sentiments and language of the other; but we 
find in other parts of Dr. Park’s sermon sentiments and 
even peculiar forms of expression which indicate that the 
sermon of Dr. Dwight was fresh in his mind, when his ser- 
mon was written. 

Dr. Dwight says, “In his exclamation on the cross, he 
said, my God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? As 
this was his only complaint, it must, I think, be believed 
to refer to his principal suffering. But the evii, here com- 
plained of, ¢s being forsaken of God. In the language of 
the Psalmist; God hid his face from him; that is, if I 
mistake not, withdrew from him, wholly, those manifesta- 
tions of supreme complacency in his character and conduct 
which he had always before made. As this was in itself a 
most distressing testimony of the divine anger against sin; 
so it is naturally imagined, and, I think, when we are in- 
formed, that 7 pleased Jehovah to bruise him, directly 
declared, in the Scriptures, that this manifestation was ac- 
companied by other disclosures of the anger of God against 
sin, and against lim as the substitute for sinners.” Much 
more of the same import is contained in the sermon. See 
Dwight’s Theology, vol. ii. p. 214. It will not be necessary 
to place the two passages in parallel columns. Their an- 
tagonism is sufficiently manifest, and by it Dr. Park’s 
hostility to the doctrine that Christ in any degree suffered 
or endured the punishment due to sin, or that he did in any 
manner satisfy Divine justice, is made certain. Another 
passage in the sermon is equally explicit. ‘“ When trans- 
gressors are saved, the atonement, instead of their punish- 
ment, appeals to the universe, and so appeals as to prove 
the rectitude of the lawgiver, and of the law, while the 
penalty which is still due is not inflicted.” If the penalty 
is still due, then Christ did not take it away, when he was 
made “a curse for us” (Gal. iii. 13); when he bore our sins 
in his own body on the tree, 1 Peter ii. 24. This we sup- 
pose Prof. Park intended to assert. But these passages 
imply more than this. It is in our apprehension a legiti- 
mate inference from them, that in saving man, God disre- 
garded the claims of justice. If Christ did not satisfy 
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justice, and if the penalty of the law is still due, then the 
claims of justice are disregarded in the salvation of men. 
But our author speaks of a “ substitute for penal infliction ;” 
and says that the atonement “appeals to the universe, and 
so appeals as to prove the rectitude of the lawgiver and of 
the law.” This will answer for declamation. But it does 
not appear to us so clear that either the rectitude of the law- 
giver or of the law is proved by a substitute which does not 
remove the penalty dge to sin, and by which sinners are 
saved, though justice demands that the penalty of the law 
be inflicted upon them. If by universe is meant only 
created beings, his remark implies that they might be con- 
vinced of the propriety of saving sinners, while truth and 
justice are not. Certainly, in the opinion of Dr. Park, 
justice is not satisfied. 

We will now refer to another passage in the sermon, 
from which the inference seems to be legitimate, that God 
in his government does not regard justice. ‘“ As he chooses 
to disclose his attributes in the punishment of the wicked, 
when this punishment is needful for the common welfare, so 
he chooses to dispense with punishment when he can dis- 
close the same attributes, and impress the same truths, and 
promote the same well-being, in some equivalent way,” p. 
35. That is, God punishes that he may promote the com- 
mon welfare, and dispenses with punishment for the same 
reason, and not because justice demands it. It may be 
replied, that the general welfare is involved in regarding 
justice. Justice is not dependent on the general welfare, 
and though all men should be lost, its claims must be satis- 
fied in a righteous government. To say that punishment 
is inflicted when it is needful for the common welfare, and 
that it is dispensed with for the same reason, appears very 
much like saying that we may do evil that good may come. 
It makes justice a variable thing, instead of an eternal 
principle in the relation between intelligent and moral 
beings. 

3. It appears to be a legitimate inference from the sermon 
that, when men are saved, either the natural constitution of 
the mind is changed, or else in heaven they, at the same 
time, endure “the interminable monotony of pain,” and 
enjoy ineffable blessedness. 
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In respect to the suffering imposed by “the punitive 
justice of the Most High,” the following significant language 
is used. ‘“ Arbitrary words, perhaps, cannot be made to 
unfold his exact meaning; he must awaken the moral 
sensibility of sinners against themselves; incite them to 
condemn their own wrong. This remorse, and many of its 
preliminary and consequent pains, are their punishment; 
the punishment is worked out according to the laws of their 
constitution. But these laws are the device of God, they 
express what he feels, the upbraidings of conscience are the 
declarations of his punitive justice,” p. 34. According to 
this passage the punishment due to sin is inflicted by the 
working of the laws of the constitution of rational beings, 
and it is by the device of God, that these laws perform 
this office. Our author will have it, that God cherishes the 
same love for sinners “ unto the end,” and that our compunc- 
tion is his power, and our punishment. 

Let us now compare this statement with his views of the 
efficacy of the atonement. We have seen that he holds 
that by the atonement, God saves men, though the penalty 
of sin is still due to sin. Sin deserves eternal punishment ; 
this punishment wrought out by the working of the laws of 
the constitution, is remorse of conscience; the penalty is still 
due even when men are saved. That is, while men are 
saved, remorse, the upbraidings of conscience, according to 
the working of the laws of our constitution, which is both 
the declaration of God’s punitive justice, and the pain in- 
flicted by it, are deserved. Is it said that peace is given 
through the pardoning mercy of God? But the punishment 
is constitutional, and is rather increased than diminished by 
a consciousness of the kindness, and love of God. How 
then can exemption from pain be enjoyed, unless conscious- 
ness of sin be taken away, or the constitution of the mind 
be so changed, that this consciousness shall not be attended 
with the pain of remorse. -Unless some change of this kind 
be wrought in the natural attributes of the mind, so long as 
sin deserving eternal pain is remembered, suffering will be 
endured. 

We do not deny that he who made man can take from 
him moral sense, so that he will not distinguish between 
right and wrong, between the holy and profane; but then 
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he would not be man. We do however affirm, that it 
involves a contradiction to say that remorse, the penalty 
due to sin, is worked out according to the laws of our consti- 
tution, but that remorse may be due for sins committed, 
but not worked out, even while the laws of our constitution 
areunchanged. How is this difficulty to be met? Will it be 
said that by regeneration the natural faculties are taken 
away, or are changed, or restrained in respect to their 
natural and inherent activity? Or will it be affirmed that 
the bliss of heaven is intermingled with “the interminable 
monotony of pain ?” 

Perhaps it may be answered that by the sufferings of 
Christ, it has become manifest that God hates sin; therefore 
those who believe this fact do not trouble themselves any 
more about their sins, since created beings cannot say that 
God delights in wickedness. This solution of the difficulty 
would be attended with considerable embarrassment. It 
would imply that sin is not an evil in itself, and that the 
conscience is not troubled with it beyond what created 
beings say about it. But we trust that no one will advo- 
cate a notion so absurd. 

We had intended to make some remarks upon the style 
of our anthor. But style, in general, may be considered a 
matter of taste, and as taste follows fashion considerably, 
it may be prudent to admit the propriety of a style which 
conforms to the general characteristics of the age. In this 
respect the sermon is not faulty, for it coincides as much 
with the demands of the age, as the dress of the fashionable 
does to the latest fashions imported from France. However, 
we will make a few suggestions. 

We do not like a style which indicates that the author is 
very much dissatisfied with a simple and perspicuous enun- 
ciation of the truth, lest it should appear tame or insipid. 
We do not like a style in which a hyperbole is introduced 
in almost every sentence. We do not like a style in which 
words or phrases are introduced for the sake of sound 
alone. In a word we do not like, in a sermon, a sophomo- 
rical style. 

We will give a sentence which we do not like. 

“Now, as on the day of his crucifixion, the rocks are 
rent, and the graves are opened by Him who speaketh as 
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never man spake; breaking the hard heart, raising the 
dead will, and rending the veil of forms and ceremonies 
from the top to the bottom,” p. 38. 

We do not see rocks rent and the graves opened, as on 
the day of Christ’s crucifixion. But perhaps this was 
said figuratively, referring to the breaking the hard heart; 
raising the dead will. Then the graves are not now 
opened, and the rocks are not now rent as they were at the 
crucifixion of Christ. Were it not that it is generally 
understood that Prof. Park still holds to the power of con- 
trary choice in the will, we should suppose that in one 
point he is disposed to build the faith he once destroyed. 
But with his known opinion respecting the power of con- 
trary choice, what meaning can we possibly give to the 
phrase, “ raising the dead will.” 

There is in our apprehension a more serious fault in the 
sermon, which relates more to method than style. The 
positions assumed are given in a dogmatical form. It is 
assumed that God’s mandates to material and mental sub- 
stance are what we understand by the laws of nature—that 
the reward of “ virtuous agents” is complacency of con- 
science, and that punitive justice is remorse; that Christ 
could not have suffered in any sense the penalty of the law, 
because that penalty is remorse of conscience. We have no 
objections to positive statements of facts, which all concede 
are taught: by natural reason, or by the word of God. But 
when a man utters sentiments which are known to be con- 
trary to the opinion of many earnest and devoted Christians, 
he should at least attempt to prove them by sound reason- 
ing or by the inspired word. It may not be in accordance 
with the taste of the age, nor befitting the boasted New 
England Theology, but we like to see the positions of a 
preacher well sustained by sound logic, and the testimony 
of God recorded in the sacred Scriptures. 
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Art. V.—Dr. Donatpson’s Ortuopoxy oF UNBELIEF. 


Curistran Ortnopoxy: Reconciled with the Conclusion 
of Modern Biblical Learning. A Theological Essay, with 
critical and controversial Supplements, by John William 
Donaldson, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Williams and Norgate: London, 1857. 


A generation or two ago, it was customary with those 
who denied the inspiration of the Bible, and rejected its 
teachings, to disclaim the Christian name, and avow them- 
selves to be deists or infidels. To maintain that mere deism, 
the narrowest and most unphilosophical rationalism, the de- 
nial of all material and spiritual existences, the deification 
of man and the universe, or other similar infidel and atheis- 
tic systems,—are the doctrines, or in harmony with the doc- 
trines of the sacred word, and entitle those who hold them 
to assume the Christian name, and denounce believers in 
the inspiration and doctrines of the Bible as its enemies and 
corrupters, would have been deemed by the sceptics of the 
last century dishonorable. So bold a violation of truth 
would have shocked their moral sensibilities, and would 
have damaged their cause by making them the objects of 
distrust and contempt. A great change, however, has taken 
place. The most open and rampant disbelievers of the in- 
spiration of the word of God, and its doctrines, now profess 
to be disciples of Christ, hold the office of teachers in the 
church, and claim the sanction of the volume which they 
reject, for the false systems which they aim to substitute in 
its place. The leading rationalists, pantheists, and atheists 
of the continent of Europe, who for the last sixty years have 
endeavored to propagate their peculiar views, have borne 
the Christian name, and held stations in the universities or 
church, that required them to give their public assent to the 
Protestant or Catholic creed. It was the necessity indeed 
doubtless of thus keeping up a Christian profession in order 
to their enjoying the offices, on which they were dependent 
in a degree for their access to the public, and their liveli- 
hood, that led to this most discreditable course. A like 
policy is pursued also in Great Britain and this country, 
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where most of the leading deniers of the inspiration of the 
sacred Scriptures, and teachers of speculative systems that 
are at war with their doctrines, profess to be Christians, and 
occupy the sacred office. 

Dr. Donaldson is of this class ; and his aim in his essays is, 
to justify this procedure, by maintaining, that neither belief 
in the inspiration of the Bible, nor in its principal doctrines, 
is necessary in order to “ Christian Orthodoxy.” And he is 
not content with simply stating his unbelief, and endeavor- 
ing to sustain it by arguments, but vaunts that he has the 
sanction of the whole learned world in his peculiar views, 
assails the doctrines which he rejects as the figments of ig- 
norance and fanaticism, and attempts to overwhelm those 
who entertain them with reproaches and obloquy. We do 
not refer to his work, because we think it likely, from any 
genius or learning it displays, to accomplish its object. It 
will abridge its influence and defeat itself in a measure, we 
presume, by the audacity of its false pretences, the extra- 
vagance of its errors, and its rudeness and insolence. But 
we notice it, because he indicates more clearly than most 
are willing to avow, a leading motive that prompts to the 
violent assaults that are now so frequent on the inspiration 
of the sacred word; because he furnishes an occasion for 
answering some objections to its inspiration not urged: so 
directly by others; and finally, because he demonstrates the 
error of his claim to the character of a “ Christian Ortho- 
doxy” by advancing a theological system that is a total 
negation of Christianity. 

The spirit in which he treats the subject may be seen 
from the following passages :— 


“ A little consideration will convince us that all the difficulties 
by which the defence of Christianity has been impeded, have 
arisen from the maintenance by our teachers and advocates of 
two specific opinions; (1) that every statement in the Scriptures 
is inspired and infallibly true ; and (2) that Christianity has made 
itself responsible, not only for the truth of Judaism, to which 
we attribute an authority scarcely less divine than that of Chris- 
tianity itself, but also for a belief in good and bad angels, which 
is clearly traceable to a human origin. Learning and science 
repudiate these dogmas: there is no leading man in any sect 
who will attempt to defend them on scientific principles, and 
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the pleas by which they are generally supported are so irra- 
tional that we can hardly resist the occasional suspicion that 
they are brought forward with a secret conviction of their 
worthlessness, and with the dishonest intention of deluding the 
ignorant and superstitious into a belief that they may strengthen 
the authority of the priestly conscience keeper. 

“ What can be more destructive than such a conservatism as 
this? What can be more unwise than to say that all Chris- 
tianity depends upon dogmas, theories, or assumptions, call 
them what you will, for which no man can be found to put 
forward an honest argument? .... If it can be shown that 
these dogmas are quite unconnected with the truths of revela- 
tion, and quite untenable on theological grounds, what shall we 
say of those whose faith is dependent on their maintenance? 
Do they deserve to be called the advocates of Christianity ? 
Are they even worthy of being termed the friends of religious 
faith ?°>—Pp. 123, 124. 

“The hypothesis of an infallible literature, which has assumed 
the form of the most degrading idolatry that ever enslaved the 
reasonable soul of man, has in our days reached the critical 
period in its development. Devised by the religion ab extra, as 
a substitute and counterpoise to its other resources, the dogma 
of an infallible church, Bibliolatry is now rejected by all intel- 
ligent and well informed men, and is maintained, with various 


modifications, by those only who prove, by the recklessness of 


their arguments, and by their personal violence, that they are 
the advocates of a desperate cause.”—P. 153. . : 
“With all the’ facts before us, we must be blind to the signs 
of the times, if we cannot see that we have arrived at a critical 
period, when it is imperatively demanded of all who claim to be 
lovers of intellectual and religious freedom—nay, of all who call 
themselves educated men and Protestants—that they should by 
one combined effort terminate, for ever, the tyranny of that loud- 
voiced ignorance which has staked the existence of revelation 
on the hypothesis of an infallible literature.. We have scen that 
this assumption is utterly opposed to the facts of the case. We 
know that it is supported, not by honest arguments, but by the 
most contemptible falsehoods, combined with the most malig- 
nant persecution, of those who assert either the contrary propo- 
sition, or the right and duty of examining its truth. If the pro- 
position were true, it would be condemned sufficiently by the 
spirit which it has evoked, and the immorality which it has oc- 
casioned. But it is so palpably false, that candid men, even 
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when they come to the inquiry with an antecedent prejudice, 
and an earnest wish to find it true, are invariably led to an op- 
posite conclusion. What Voltaire and D’Alembert exhorted 
one another to do with reference to that mother of superstition 
and immorality, the dogma of an infallible church, all educated 
men who are anxious for the development of religion and 
Christian ethics, must endeavor to effect, in regard to the other 
groundwork of the religion ab extra, the assumption of an infal- 
lible literature. For this cumbrous idol to which human truth 
and human love are every day offered up in sacrifice, there is 
only one duty to be performed—to crush this pernicious fallacy, 
or misrepresentation of the facts, and consign it to everlasting 
oblivion. And this can only be effected by a sudden and unani- 
mous effort on the part of those who have the wisdom to see 
the truth, and the manliness to assert it.”—Pp. 186, 187. 


These lofty pretensions to an infallibility, which he de- 
nies to the word of God; this insolent and ferocious 
denunciation and abuse of those who dissent from his 
unscriptural notions, reign through a large part of his 
volume, and are the instruments on which he relies for 
the accomplishment of his object. The share that is 
employed in a direct and scholarly discussion of the sub- 
jects he affects to treat, is very small. His tactics are 
those of confident assumption and assertion, vociferous 
boasts of the unanswerableness of his proofs, and arrogant 
and scurrilous denunciations of those whose faith he re- 
jects. There are no original views in his work, with the 
exception of extravagances that are discreditable to his 
judgment; there are no fresh and searching discussions of 
principles or ‘evidences. His essays and appendices are 
mainly only a statement and affirmation of opinions, in 
place of a demonstration of them. He gives no reason at 
length for a large share of the positions which he advances, 
but taking it as demonstrated that the conjectures, hypothe- 
ses, and assumptions of those German rationalists are true, 
who deny the inspiration of the sacred volume and reject 
the authenticity of many of its books, he contents himself 
with asserting the conclusions which they maintain as facts 
that are ascertained and established by science. Thus he re- 
presents it as a point so fully demonstrated by unanswerable 
proof, that the Pentateuch, instead of having been written by 
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Moses, with the exception of Deuteronomy and a part of Exo- 
dus, is a compilation of a date subsequent to the Babylonian 
exile, that no scholar will now venture to question it. He 
asserts with equal assurance that the priesthood and sacri- 
ficial rites, instituted at Sinai and detailed in Leviticus, 
were unauthorized fabrications of a later age. The later 
prophecies of Isaiah he treats in like manner, as the work 
of a pseudo-seer ; and Daniel as a forgery of some unknown 
hand in the second century before Christ—and so through- 
out. He throws no fresh light on the subject he treats; he 
offers nothing that yields additional support to his specula- 
tions. His volume is accordingly without importance, in a 
critical and argumentative relation. It reveals, however, 
very clearly a ground, which it is well should be under- 
stood, of the denial of the inspiration of the sacred word, 
that though common, we doubt not, to many others, is not 
always so freely disclosed. 

I. The reasons usually assigned for rejecting the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures are, either that such a transfusion of 
thoughts and language into the minds of men as it would 
involve, is impossible ; or else that there are such inconsis- 
tencies and errors in their statements, as show that they can- 
not have proceeded from God. Dr. Donaldson, however, 
while he alludes to those objections, indicates very freely 
that the main reason of his denying the inspiration of the 
sacred records is, the nature of the revelations which they 
profess to contain, or the doctrines respecting God and 
man, angels, and the work of redemption, which they 
teach. He does not, like many of the rationalistic theo- 
logians of Germany, Great Britain, and this country, attempt 
to make out, that properly interpreted, they do not teach the 
doctrines which he rejects ; but he boldly arraigns them at 
the bar of his judgment, and pronounces many of their 
statements and representations false, and therefore unin- 
spired, because they contravene his notions formed by in- 
dependent speculation, of God, man, and the work of salva- 
tion. This is seen very clearly in the passages we have 
already quoted. The chief point which he asserts and 
endeavors to establish in them is, the “fallibility” of the 
sacred “literature.” If he can only divest the Scriptures of 
their character and authority as a revelation from God ; if 
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he can reduce them to the rank of mere human records of 
occurrences, opinions, and dogmas, he can then accept or 
reject their teachings, like those of any other human work, 
according to his preconceived views on the subjects of 
which they treat. And he indicates this in other passages, 


like the following :— 


“That there are inconsistencies in the opinions and expres- 
sions of the apostles respecting angels and devils is only too 
true, and they had, no doubt, very little idea of the use which 
would be made of their concessions to the prevalent phraseology. 
But they did not pretend to infallibility ; and if they could now 
see the manner in which they are invested with superhuman 
attributes, they would exclaim to their modern worshippers, as 
they did to the poor mistaken heathens of Lystra, ‘ Sirs, why do 
ye these things? We are men of like passions with you” ”— 
P. 139. 


He here assumes that their “ phraseology,” taken in its 
strict grammatical sense, does not express the truth. It is 
on the ground accordingly of what it teaches, that he 
denies its inspiration. He impeaches the language of Christ 
also in the same manner. 


“ With regard to the belief in good angels, it is to be re- 
marked, that with the exception of a few passages, in which our 
Lord obviously uses a phraseology intentionally metaphorical, 
or accommodated to the preconceptions of his hearers, there is 
no mention of angels in the New Testament, which can have 
any importance as a matter of fact, except in the eyes of those 
who maintain the hypothesis of the literal and verbal infailibility 
of the gospel narratives ; and it will be observed by all who 
have read the controversies on the subject, that angelology is 
generally maintained as a mere corollary to the doctrine of 
inspiration. It is the universally admitted canon—that each 
part of Scripture must be interpreted by the spirit of the whole; 
and if, which is certain, the mention of angels as separate beings 
is unconnected with any religious doctrine, and unsupported by 
the usual criteria of historical evidence, it may be safely allowed 
to sink to its proper level, and to rank with other instances of 
inaccurate or erroneous phraseology.” —Pp. 369-371. 


He thus assumes that the “phraseology” is erroneous, 
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because of the nature of the propositions or doctrines which, 
taken in its proper meaning, it-expresses; and represents, 
that inaccurate phraseology was used by Christ, in accom- 
modation to the false “‘ preconceptions of his hearers.” He 
denies the inspiration and truth of the narratives to which 
he refers, therefore, because of the doctrines, which inter- 
preted by the usual laws of language, they express. And 
so in many other passages. And here lies the real ground, 
we doubt not, of Dr. D.’s violent hostility to the doctrine of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures. It is because of the reve- 
lations which they make, and the truths they proclaim 
respecting God, man, the universe, and the work of re- 
demption, that he rejects them ; and not because of any real 
or supposed errors or inconsistencies in their record of dis- 
courses or of facts. Nor is it peculiar to him, but is com- 
mon to the assailants generally of the divine origin and 
authority of the Bible. Their desire to get rid of its inspi- 
ration, is the result of their wish to get rid of the Jehovah 
from whom it proceeds, the government which it represents 
him as exercising over man, and the purposes he reveals in it 
respecting the retributions of a future life ; and this fact it is 
important to understand ; as it shows that their hostility to 
the Bible is not to be overcome or softened by any demon- 
stration, however perfect, that those objections to its inspira- 
tion are invalid, that are founded on diversities in its nar- 
ratives, errors in numbers, or other similar grounds. As 
their aversion to it springs from the doctrines which it 
teaches, it will not reconcile them to those doctrines, to 
prove that the form in which they are presented is unex- 
ceptionable; that they are suitably enshrined in the casket 
in which they are conveyed to us. 

To reject, however, the verbal inspiration of the Bible, 
does not free them ftom the obligation to receive its doc- 
trines, if, like Dr. Donaldson, they still maintain, that it is 
the vehicle of a revelation from God. The object of denying 
its inspiration is, to establish it as a fact, that there is not 
any certainty that that which, taken in its grammatical 
sense, it expresses, is true, and a revelation from God. But 
if there is no certainty that that which its language expresses 
is a revelation from God, then there cannot be any certainty 
that it contains a revelation from him ; inasmuch as there is 
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no medium in it, except its language, through which a re- 
velation can be made. This consideration Dr. Donaldson 
unfortunately overlooked. He supposes that the contents of 
a book may be an inspired revelation, not only without any 
inspiration of the language in which it is expressed, but 
notwithstanding that language is incorrect and erroneous: 
that is, expresses thoughts and asserts facts that are different 
from those which it reveals. Thus he says:— 


‘“* Now any one who inquires into the signification with which 
this epithet (inspired) is applied to the Scriptures, must see 
at once that it refers to the subject matter, and not to the mode 
of composition. We might speak of a writer as influenced by 
the Spirit of God, just as we read that holy men of God spoke as 
they were moved by the holy Ghost. But a writing cannot be 
so described, except with reference to its contents. To say in 
any intelligible sense of the term, that the Scripture is inspired, 
is the same as saying that it is the word of God; not that it is 
in a material and carnal manner @ collection of words, syllables, 
or letters of divine origin ; but that it includes or contains the 
substance of the true revelation of God's will ; that it is a pro- 
perly authenticated record of his holy communication ; that it is 
a memorial, wherein his declarations respecting himself are ex- 
plained and preserved. 'The separate books, of which it is com- 
posed, and even the older works from which they were trans- 
lated, abridged, or compiled, were written by men, and betray 
the human ingredients of error; they contain much that is not 
connected with the revelation of God’s will, and not a little that 
is alien from the Spirit of his religion. But if in the midst of 
all these fallible materials, tHE DIVINE TRUTH runs through the 
pages, as the limpid stream winds its way through tangled 
bushes, swampy meadows, verdant groves, blooming orchards, 
flourishing corn-fields, and desert heaths, until it mingles with 
the boundless ocean, we may truly say, the Holy Scriptures are 
ésérveveror,—that is inspired or divinely animated.”—Pp. 172, 173. 


He thus, in effect, takes back the very doctrine which it 
is his object to establish, that the language of the Scriptures 
is not a reliable vehicle of a revelation from God. For 
as there is no other vehicle of it,—if their language is not 
the medium of a revelation—no revelation can be contained 
in them. If their language is “incorrect and erroneous,” 
and employed in expressing “human ingredients of error,” 
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then, as it cannot be the medium of conveying any other 
thoughts or facts than as language it expresses, it cannot be 
the means of a truthful revelation. The revelation made 
through it must necessarily be marked by all the defects 
and errurs which belong to the ideas which it expresses ; 
and the ideas it expresses, must inevitably be marked with 
all the inaccuracies and errors that belong to the terms and 
forms of expression in which they are conveyed. It is 
thus wholly mistaken and absurd to imagine that the ideas 
expressed in the Scriptures, can be any more reliable and 
accurate than the language is in which they are embodied. 
If the signs of the thoughts and facts are inaccurate and 
deceptive, what can be more certain than that the thoughts 
and facts which they signify must be equally so? Dr. Do- 
naldson’s zealous attempt to divest the language of the 
Bible of its truth and authority, is thus nothing else than 
an endeavor, in an equal measure, to divest the thoughts 
which they signify of their truth and authority. How is 
he to determine what the supposed revelation is, if it is not 
settled by the language in which it is conveyed, and does 
not consist of that identical series of thoughts and facts 
which that language, according to its established usage, 
expresses? The question whether the language of the Bible 
is a true representation and exponent of the revelations 
which it is meant to convey, is thus nothing else than the 
question, whether any true and determinable revelation is 
made in it or not. There is no consistent medium between 
denying that we have a true and determinable revelation 
in the Scriptures, and admitting that it is identically that 
which its language, taken in its grammatical sense, ex- 
presses; and thence that its language is an appropriate ve- 
hicle of that revelation. Had Dr. Donaldson, instead of 
occupying himself in noisy vaunts of the superior learning 
and science of himself and his party, looked carefully into 
the principles on which he proceeds in his theories, he might 
have seen reasons for a humbler estimate of himself, and 
escaped the discredit of thus undermining the lofty fabric 
which he regards himself as having placed on an immovable 
foundation. 

II. He attempts to set aside the argument for the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures from their own statements, on the 
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pretext that the testimony of the writers themselves to their 
inspiration is no proper proof of it; and that to allege it as 
evidence, is to argue in a circle, by first assuming that they 
speak the truth because they were inspired; and then infer- 
ring that they were inspired, because they affirm it. He 
holds, therefore, that their testimony neither is nor can be 
any rational ground for regarding them as having spoken 
and written by the inspiration of the Spirit, pp. 153, 315, 
316. 

But this is wholly mistaken and absurd. It implies that 
God could not make the prophets and apostles, through 
whom he made revelations, the instruments or means of 
any credible and satisfactory testimony to the fact that the 
revelations they received were communicated by him, and 
were spoken and written by the inspiration of his Spirit. 
If, as Dr. D.-asserts, they are not competent and reliable 
witnesses, how could he make them the medium of a credi- 
ble and convincing testimony as to the origin of their mes- 
sages? But the notion that he could not make them the 
medium of a fit and authoritative testimony to the fact that 
they drew their messages from him—not from any other 
source—and spoke and wrote them by the promptings of 
his Spirit, is groundless, and bespeaks a total inconsideration 
of what must be the natural and necessary forms and condi- 
tions of a revelation from God, as moral governor, to men 
as the subjects of his rule. As a revelation is an authori- 
tative communication from God to men as their ruler, de- 
manding their faith and obedience, it must, in order 
reasonably to command that faith and submission, be ac- 
companied by clear and indubitable proofs that it came 
from him, and is precisely what the prophet, through 
whom it is made, represents it. That is indispensable to 
God’s rights and authority. How is it to be known that it 
is he that speaks through the prophet, if there is no declara- 
tion to that effect? How are men to be placed under obli- 
gation to receive it as from him, if no proofs are given that 
he is its author? Were not God to give direct and clear 
proofs that it is from him, he would not act in his own 
proper character; he would neglect to protect his rights 
and authority ; he would leave men in uncertainty but that 
it was a duty to reject it as a human fabrication, instead of 
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receiving it as a divine message. But such a procedure is 
unsuitable to his perfections and station. His rectitude, his 
wisdom, and his goodness require that he should cause it to 
appear that he is the author of the revelations which he 
makes, and that they are precisely what those, through 
whom he makes them, declare them to be. That a human 
ruler is necessitated by the proprieties of his office and the 
ends at which he aims, to make it known that the laws 
which he enacts emanate from him, every one sees. Not to 
do it, would be to divest his laws of authority, and to cease 
to act as a legislator, by the assertion and enforcement of 
his rights. How much more does it become the Ruler of 
the universe to appear as the author of his authoritative 
communications to men, and show by ample evidence that 
they are what his messengers declare them to be ? 

In like manner, when men, whether rulers or in private 
stations, send legates or agents to make communications to 
others and transact business on their behalf, the rights of 
those by whom they are sent, and the ends aimed at in 
sending them, render it necessary that those agents should 
announce themselves in the special character which they 
are commissioned to fill, and present the proposals they 
have to make and the messages they have to deliver, as re- 
ceived from those on whose behalf they act. Not to appear 
in the precise sphere they are appointed to fill; not to 
announce the authority on which they are commissioned to 
act; instead of that, to assume another office, or to act 
simply in their own name,—were treachery, both to their 
employers, and to those-whom they address. How much 
more essential is it to the rights of God, that the ambassa- 
dors whom he sends to men should appear in the precise 
relations to him, in which he calls them to act, and 
present the messages with which they are charged as 
derived directly from him? 

What form, then, should a message from God bear, and 
with what attestations should it be accompanied, that it 
may be clear that it proceeds from him, and is what his 
messenger declares it to be? 

1. It must have the form of a direct communication from 
him, and be presented by the prophet as such. 

2. It should be accompanied by decisive tokens, such as 
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signs or miracles, that it proceeds from him, or that the 
prophet who speaks or writes it, is his messenger, and 
speaks what he imparts and commands. 

3. The affirmation of the prophet through whom it is 
made that it is received from God, and spoken and written 
under the inspiration of his Spirit, is a natural and pecu- 
liarly appropriate proof of its divine origin. Such an 
ascription of it to God, and such an attestation that it is 
spoken and written by inspiration of the Spirit, is eminently 
due to God; as it is a verification of its character from the 
highest human testimony, and precludes in the most deci- 
sive manner the pretext by others that it is the mere work 
of man, and is imputed to God only from delusion or 
hypocrisy. : 

4, The testimony of inspired messengers not only to the 
inspiration of the revelations made through them, but to 
the messages also of the other prophets and of the sacred 
writings generally. ~ 

These are natural, appropriate, and convincing tokens 
that a communication is from God ; they are what might be 
expected ; and what are essential both to his rights and 
authority, and the conviction and satisfaction of men. But 
these are identically the forms in which the revelations 
recorded in the Bible are made, and the attestations with 
which they are accompanied. No species of proof of 
their divine origin and character is omitted, that can pro- 
perly be required to satisfy men that they are from God: 
nor is there any employed that is not wholly suited to its 
office, and appropriate both to the wisdom of God and the 
necessities of men. The pretext, therefore, that the testimony 
of the sacred writers themselves to their own inspiration 
severally and to the inspiration of each other, is no suitable 
proof that they were inspired, is contradictory to the nature of 
a revelation and the attestations that are naturally and neces- 
sarily given to it, and isabsurd. The omission of such a testi- 
mony would be unnatural and inexplicable. It would be to 
omit a direct and convincing proof that they were from God, 
and a needful guard against the suspicion or pretext that 
they were the work of men. It may indeed justly be held 
to be incredible that God should make a revelation through 
a human being, without causing him to declare himself, in 
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delivering it, to be his mere messenger, and to testify that 
it is in matter and form the inspiration of his Spirit. For 
without such a testimony from the messenger, neither God’s 
relations to the message, nor the office of the prophet as his 
instrument, could be truly seen. The pretence accordingly, 
that the testimony of the sacred writers to their inspiration 
is no proof of its truth, is equivalent to the pretext, that the 
testimony of persons in relation to God and man, which 
makes it certain from its necessity to his rights, and their 
well-being, that he will cause them to speak the truth, is 
still no satisfactory proof of the truth of that which they 
affirm! It is to offer therefore a direct contradiction both 
to his infinite perfections, and our reason. There is not, in 
fact, any other in the whole circle of conditions men ever 
oceupy, in which their testimony may so justly be held to 
be the testimony of God, as thatof a prophet who, in deliver- 
ing a message received from Jehovah, solemnly attests it 
as a revelation from him, and declares it to be spoken and 
written by the inspiration of his Spirit. To object, as Dr. 
Donaldson does, that the sacred writers may have been 
deceived in the persuasion that they were inspired, is irra- 
tional and self-contradictious ; as it implies that there was 
nothing in the transfusion of thought into their minds by 
the Spirit, by which they could certainly know that it came 
from God, instead of being the work of their own minds. 
But that is to impeach both God and them. For it in effect 
represents that God made his revelations to the prophets in 
such a way, that there was no certain evidence that they 
came from him. But that is to contradict the fact; for all 
the revelations he has made, were attended by the most 
clear and emphatic signals of his presence and agency ; 
such as those to Adam and Noah, to Abraham and Moses, 
to the Israelites at Sinai, to Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
all the ancient prophets; to the apostles during Christ’s 
ministry ; in his intercourse with them betwixt his resurrec- 
tion and his final ascension; in the visions Peter, Paul, and 
John, beheld; and in all the miraculous operations of the 
Spirit. It is also to impeach the wisdom of God. For it 
implies that he took no effective measures to render it cer- 
tain to the prophets and apostles that he was the author of 
the revelations made to them, and thence that he left them, 
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and those whom they addressed, without any certainty that 
they were under obligation to receive those supposed reve- 
lations as from him, or that they have any true and author- 
itative knowledge of his will. 

But that again is to impeach their veracity in testifying 
that the messages they delivered and recorded, were from 
God. It is to divest Dr. Donaldson also of all the Certainty 
he professes to feel, that revelations are contained in the 
sacred volume. If there is nothing in the nature of inspi- 
ration by which those who were the subjects of it could 
infallibly know that they were inspired; if there were no 
criteria by which the prophets could certainly know whether 
that which they uttered and wrote was inbreathed into them 
by God or not, how is Dr. Donaldson to know, with the 
assurance he professes to feel, that the Bible “includes or 
contains the substance of the true revelation of God’s will ;” 
that the decalogue, Deuteronomy, or anything in the gospels 
or epistles, is indubitably a communication from him? He 
cannot. His objection as effectually subverts his own faith 
that the substance of a revelation is contained in the Scrip- 
tures, as it does theirs whom he so zealously assails. He 
thus shows again that he is unaware of the import of his 
own principles, as well as profoundly ignorant of the per- 
fections and ways of the Infinite Being, whose word he 
so haughtily rejects, and is so eager to divest of its 
authority. 

Dr. Donaldson maintains also that the apostle’s declara- 
tion (2 Tim. iii. 16), that “ Every Scripture is inspired of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, and for in- 
struction in righteousness,” is no proof that the whole of the 
sacred writings, to which the apostle refers, were inspired. 
He holds, indeed, that ésseveverog, inspired of God, is an epi- 
thet descriptive of the subject of the proposition, not a part 
of the predicate. If it were so, however, it would not sus- 
tain his representation. ILa¢a ypap7 is used undoubtedly in the 
sense of ra ispd ypipyara, the sacred writings of the preced- 
ing verse; and denotes every Scripture of the Old Testa- 
ment, which are the sacred writings of the Hebrews. If then 
ésoxveverog—inspired of God—were an epithet descriptive of 
“every Scripture,” and the meaning of the proposition 
were, as Dr. D. asserts, “ Every Scripture being inspired, 
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or that is ¢nspired, is also profitable for doctrine ;” as the 
whole of the Old Testament would be included under 
the term “every Scripture,” and would thence be exhibited 
by the epithet ésémvetoros, as inspired of God, the universal in- 
spiration of the Old Testament would be as fully affirmed, as 
though dssaveverog was the predicate instead of the nominative 
of the proposition. @séaveugrog is as absolutely a characteristic 
of ria ypap% in the one case, asit is in the other. But éedveverog, 
instead of belonging to the nominative, is undoubtedly of 
the predicate of the proposition. There is no other con- 
struction that is consistent with the language or the laws of 
thought. In the proposition réca ypagy beimvevores xai cipé. 
Ao apog Oidacxadiav, x. 7. r., é¢rw is to be supplied; and it 
must be inserted so as to place ésirveverog in the predicate ; 
or the expression will not be grammatically correct, and 
will not admit of a translation that is in harmony with 
our laws of thought. Thus, if ésdrveverog is joined as a mere 
epithet to the nominative “every Scripture,” and éerw is 
joined to x«i, then the rendering must be as Dr. D. ex- 
presses it—‘‘ Every Scripture inspired of God is also pro- 
fitable. For to translate it, “ Every Scripture inspired of 
God and is profitable,” rendering xai by and, makes 
the proposition imperfect. To render xai, however, by also, as 
is done by Dr. D., is not to translate it, but to substitute for 
it a word that is of a wholly dissimilar meaning, and that 
makes nonsense of the proposition. For also is not the 
equivalent of and, but signities ékewise, in like manner, in 
the same way. But to say, every Scripture inspired of 
God is in like manner profitable, isinaccurate and solecistical, 
inasmuch as it affirms a resemblance in kind or manner 
between inspiration and profitableness,where no resemblance 
whatever exists. For the inspiration of Scripture was the 
inbreathing by God of the thoughts which it expresses, into 
the mind of the prophet who committed it to writing; but 
its profitableness or usefulness for teaching, rebuking, and 
correcting, instead of an act of God,—is a quality or adap- 
tedness that belongs to those thoughts in relation to the 
persons to whom they are communicated by the prophet. 
Lo affirm, therefore, that one of those predicates belongs 
to it in the same manner as the other, is to utter what, from 
the nature of the predicates, cannot be true. There is 
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no resemblance whatever between the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture, considered as the act of the Spirit, and the adaptedness 
of that Scripture to instruction. Kel, accordingly, is not 
used as a sign of resemblance; it never has such a signi- 
fication ; but is employed as a mere copulative. It must be 
rendered, accordingly, by and; and thence demonstrably 
—as it joins #@éames to bsaxveveres—the latter as well as 
agérmes belongs to the predicate of the proposition. For to 
render the expression: every Scripture inspired of God, and 
is profitable, is to make the sentence imperfect and ungram- 
matical. And that imperfection can only be removed, by 
translating it: every Scripture is inspired of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine; which gives every term its natural 
meaning, and renders the thought and the expression of it 
perfect. Dr. Donaldson’s attempt to evade the testimony 
of this passage to the inspiration of the whole of the writings 
of the Old Testament, is thus unsuccessful. His utter failure 
in minute and accurate knowledge, when an exegetical 
question is to be tried, forms a ludicrous contrast to the 
airy and vociferous boasts he is perpetually uttering of his 
superior critical learning and “ science.” 

Dr. Donaldson objects to the use of the terms “ mecha- 
nical” and “ dynamical,” as descriptive of those theories of 
inspiration which, as he represents, Mr. Lee, of Dublin, em- 
ploys them to designate. Mr. Lee gives no definition of the 
sense in which he uses them. If, however, as Dr. D. inti- 
mates, he employs the term dynamical as descriptive of the 
theory which he maintains, it is, we take it, in an unusual 
and inaccurate sense. The term “mechanical” is used by 
writers who reject the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, 
to denote that theory, which, as they affirm, exhibits the 
sacred penmen as receiving and recording the revelations 
made to them as mere passive instruments. As, however, 
no such conception of inspiration is entertained by those 
who regard the words of the Scriptures, as well as the 
thoughts which they express, as transfused into the minds 
of the sacred writers by the Holy Spirit, the term is wholly 
inappropriate, and misrepresents the theory of verbal inspi- 
ration, which it professes to characterize. The term “ dy- 
namical” is employed by Coleridge, Morell, and other 
writers, to denote the theory drawn by them from German 
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neologists, which represents inspiration as consisting—not 
in the transfusion of thought and language into the minds 
of the sacred writers, but in a mere stimulation of their fa- 
culties or communication to them of extraordinary energy, 
‘ by which they were enabled by virtue of their own powers 
to discover the truths and facts which they proclaimed and 
recorded as revealed to them by God. It was a gift of power 
to gain knowledge, instead of a gift of knowledge itself; 
and the prophets, accordingly, were the discoverers or in- 
ventors by “immediate intuition,” instead of the recipients 
of the truths and facts which they uttered and recorded as 
revelations from God. And if this is, as we suppose, its 
appropriate sense, it cannot be used by Mr. Lee as descrip- 
tive of the wholly dissimilar theory which he entertains. 
Dr. Donaldson prides himself on having discovered what 
has escaped ail other scholars, that the principalities and 
authorities which Christ despoiled and triumphed over by 
his death, Col. ii. 15, were nothing else than evil passions of 
his own human nature; and that the atonement which he 
accomplished by his sacrifice, instead of an expiation of the 
sins 6f mankind, was only a reconciliation of himself to the 
Father by the subjection of his fleshly nature to the law; 
and this senseless and impious caricature of Christ and his 
work he affects tosustain by philology. As aréxdéouo: means 
literally, to put off, strip off, or lay aside, as one divests 
himself or another of a garment, or a piece of armor, as a 
helmet, or breastplate, Dr. D. affirms that inasmuch as it is 
used in the middle voice, in the expression, daexducapevog rag 
dpxas xai rag eouging sderyparitev fv wappydia bpiawSeitag airoig ev 
due; its meaning is, that Christ stripped off from himself 
the fleshly appetites and passions of our lower nature. 
“Our Lord’s conflict in our behalf,” he asserts, “ was carried 
on within the bounds of his own double nature; he found 
the powerful enemies which he subdued for us in the human 
weakness which he condescended to assume :” “ He was the: 
exemplar of all creation,” that is a specimen of all its natures, 
evil as well as good, “for that all things heavenly and 
earthly, visible and invisible, including among the latter the. 
principalities and powers of permitted or possible evil, 
dpyai, Eougios, were created potentially in him.” And these. 
principalities and powers, he explains as being “all the 
VOL. X.—NO, II. 32 
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functions and faculties of our lower nature,” p. 14. And 
thence, the conquest of these principalities and powers was 
only the conquest of potential or possible evil that existed 
in his own lower human “ functions and faculties.” It may 
seem scarcely worth while to refute this monstrous compli- 
cation of pretentious ignorance and senseless blasphemy. 
This view of the nature and work of Christ, however, is not 
peculiar to Dr. Donaldson. It is drawn by him essentially 
from the German idealists and pantheists whom he takes as 
his guides, and is the form substantially in which specu- 
latists of those classes set aside the Jehovah and Christ of 
the Scriptures, and the work of redemption, and substitute 
an ideal God, an ideal Christ, and a false Christianity in 
their place. 

In the first place, dpxai and éfoucias are never used in the 
New Testament as names of the lower powers, or evil pas- 
sions of our sensuous nature. The ascription of that sense 
to them is wholly unauthorized and arbitrary. *Apyi, which 
literally denotes the beginning, and in a secondary sense the 
first in order or rank, is used in the plural dpyai to denote 
beings who are first, or superior in rank in respect to 
others, and who exercise authority and dominion. And 
hence it is translated principalities, the abstract for the con- 
crete, meaning intelligent beings who possess and exercise 
authority and dominion over others. Eovciay literally de- 
notes power, authority ; and thence, in the plural, by meto- 
nymy, beings who possess and exercise power and authority 
over others. Like dpyai accordingly «fevrias denotes in- 
telligent beings who exercise dominion over other agents of 
the same or an inferior order. Such is the sense of the 
terms, Luke xii. 2, where, in the expression, “ When they 
bring you unto synagogues, and magistrates, and powers,” - 
rag dpxag xai rag eouciag, stand for the hwman magistrates and 
rulers before whom the disciples were to be arraigned. In 
Eph. iii. 10, however, where the apostle declares that the 
proclamation of the gospel to the Gentiles was in order that 
the manifold wisdom of God might now, through the church, 
be made known to the principalities and authorities in the 
heavenly worlds, dpxai and éZoucias are used as the denomi- 
native, instead of human, of angelic orders of intelligences, 
who exercise dominion over their own or other ranks of 
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beings. This is seen from the sphere of their existence and 
agency :—namely, the heavenly realms or worlds. The 
lower powers, the fleshly affections of our nature, have no 
existence there. Such is the use, also, of dpyai and dudpers, 
Rom. viii. 38, and of dpyai and sfovias, Col. i. 10-16; Eph. 
i. 21, vi. 12; and in the passage under consideration. The 
powers whom Christ despoiled, therefore, instead of func- 
tions and faculties of his own nature, were orders of intelli- 
gent beings, exterior to himself, who were endeavoring to 
intercept him in the redemption of man, which he was ac- 
complishing. 

In the next place, if the terms principalities and pow- 
ers were supposed to be used to denote the: faculties 
and passions of our lower nature, the verb dwexdiouci could 
not with propriety be applied to them in its literal sense of 
stripping or putting off; as those faculties and passions are 
not external attachments or outgrowths of our nature, but 
are internal and constitutional elements of it. To speak of 
their being stripped off, therefore, from our nature, like an 
integument from the body, to denote their being subjected 
to the law of God, is to contradict their nature, and is ab- 
surd. There is no analogy between rending the skin, for 
example, from the body, and the subordination of the bodily 
passions and appetites to the divine law. 

In the third place; it was the principalities and authorities, 
not Christ, that were the objects of the action expressed by 
arexdutipsvog. Tag apyag xai ras efoudiag, are in the accusative, 
not in the ablative; and are the objects of the action of the 
participle. It was the intelligent beings denominated prin- 
cipalities and powers, therefore, who were subjected to that 
which the participle denotes, not Christ. 

Dr. Donaldson, however, exhibits Christ as in the most ab- 
solute sense, the subject of that action; for that, according 
to him, which it removed, was a part of Christ’s human 
nature. A very little knowledge either of physiology or 
grammar should have saved him from this uncritical blunder. 

Inthe fourth place: But the nominative of amexdue qsvos, it 
isheld by Eadie, Conybeare, Alford, and several other com- 
mentators, is not Christ, but God. Thisis denied indeed by 
Dr. D., but is not disproved, and cannot be so as to remove all 
doubt. It cuts off, therefore, his construction. It were blas- 
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phemy to represent God the Father as having had the lower 
elements of our nature in his being, and as having put them 
off from himself. 

In the fifth place, on the supposition, however, that 
Christ is the nominative of dasxducapevos ; still as the objects 
of the action were intelligent beings, and as they are not 
of such a nature that they could be literally stripped, like 
human beings invested with armor, the participle is ob- 
viously used in the secondary sense of despoiling‘or divest- 
ing of power, by defeating the principalities and powers, and 
bringing them into subjection to himself. This sense of the 
verb is entirely legitimate and natural. It is proper also to 
the middle voice, and is shown to be the meaning with 
which it is here used, by the fact that other acts towards the 
principalities and authorities followed, that were properly 
consequent on their defeat and subjugation. . For “ despoil- 
ing the principalities and powers,” it is added, “ he openly 
exposed them to shame, triumphing over them by himself,” 
or by ‘‘ his cross.” Such acts would be preposterous and 
impossible towards “the functions and faculties” of one’s own 
nature. They are appropriate only towards external ene- 
mies who are vanquished. 

Such is the issue of Dr. D.’s boasted discovery in philology, 
by which he aims to convert Christ’s victory over the powers 
of darkness that were arrayed against him when on the cross, 
into a mere conquest over “ permitted or possible evils ” of 
his own human nature! It is not only without the slightest 
ground in the text, and against its grammatical sense, but con- 
tradicts in the grossest manner the nature, both of Christ, and 
of the principalities and powers of whom it treats, It's not to 
be wondered at that one who is capable of such horrible mis- 
representations and detractions of the Son of God, should 
exhibit an extreme destitution of truthful sentiments on all 
other subjects ; treating the sacred writings with utter irre- 
verence and scorn, when they contravene his favorite 
views; and manifesting a hostility to the Most High him- 
self, his laws, and his worshippers. It is the genius of Dr. 
D.’s religion. Any other course in so haughty and fiery a 
being as he is, would be unnatural. 

The false theology into which Dr. Donaldson’s specula- 
tions have led him, may be taken as exemplifying the 
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issue to which those who reject the inspiration of the sacred 
Scriptures naturally tend. In rejecting the Bible as a reve- 
lation from God, he rejects the being who made that revela- 
tion, and the method of redemption which it unfolds ; and 
forms to himself a Deity of a widely different character, and 
a different creed and worship. His theology and his piety 
are as utterly unlike those of the Bible, as they are those 
of Mahomet. His system is a mere narrow and absurd 
rationalism ; and that is the form which the speculations of 
those naturally assume, who reject the inspiration and 
teachings of the Bible. They take the German sceptics 
and neologians, or their disciples in Great Britain and this 
country, as their guides, and follow them into the renuncia- 
tion of all religion, or the rejection of all the essential facts 
and doctrines of the Christian system. This tendency has 
already revealed itself largely in Great Britain, and unmis- 
takable indications of it appear here on every hand. The 
movement is naturally in that direction ; their way leading 
thither, and “ going down to the chambers of death.” 





Arr. VI.—A Destenation AND Exposrrion or THE FiaurEs 
or Isaran. Cuaprer XLII. 


In the preceding chapter God had foreshown that his 
chosen people, the Israelites, were to be preserved by him 
from destruction while under the dominion of their enemies, 
and at length, amidst the most impressive signals of his 
presence and power, led back in triumph to their native 
land. He now depicts, first, the character and course of 
the Messiah at his first advent, through whom they are thus 
to be redeemed. He was not to enter on his work with 
clamor, like a human warrior, and attempt to accomplish 
the ends at which he aimed by violence; but while attended 
with the most ample signals of the divine favor, was to be 
tnostentatious, compassionate, and forbearing, vs. 1-4. 
Next Jehovah solemnly proclaims, that though he appears 
in that meek and humble form, he is the personage whom 
he has sent as the Messiah, and that he shall infallibly attain 
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the ends of his office both to the Israelites and the Gentiles, 
vs. 5-9. Thirdly, he then apostrophizes the earth and its 
inhabitants, and calls on them to chant adoration and praise 
to Jehovah, and give him the glory of the redemption of the 
world, which Christ is thus to achieve, vs. 10-12. Fourthly, 
it is next foreshown, that the time will at length come, at 
the Messiah’s second advent, when he will change his course, 
and instead of mildness and forbearance will display his 
vengeance, and accomplish the redemption of his people 
amidst terrible inflictions of his wrath on his enemies, vs. 
13-17. And finally he foreshows, that nevertheless the Is- 
raelites will continue to that great hour to misunderstand 
his procedure, and grope in darkness and unbelief, vs. 18-25. 

1. Apostrophe. ‘Behold my servant whom I uphold; 
my chosen one in whom my soul delights! I have put my 
Spirit upon him. He shall bring forth judgment to the 
Gentiles,” v. 1. The personage denominated “my servant” 
is the Messiah, clearly from the approval with which God 
regards him, and the work he is to accomplish. The delight 
of the Father in him is that perfect complacency which he 
expressed when at his baptism and transfiguration he pro- 
claimed from the overshadowing cloud: “ This is my beloved 
Son in whom I am well pleased.” Matt. iii. 17; xvii. 5. 
The Spirit that was to be bestowed upon him, was the Holy 
Spirit, that at his baptism descended like a dove and lighted 
on him. Matt. iii. 16; Luke iii. 22. The judgment he is 
to bring forth to the Gentiles, is the judgment by which he 
will assert and verify his rights over them as Jehovah-man, 
the King of kings, and Lord of lords, and bring them to 
subjection to his sceptre. And the light he is to be to the 
Gentiles, is the light of salvation. Acts xiii. 47; xxvi. 23. 
These are distinctions of relationship to God and office, that 
belong to no other being. This passage is accordingly al- 
leged in the New Testament as a prophecy of Christ. Matt. 
xii. 18; Luke ii. 32; Acts xiii. 47; xxvi. 23. And it is he 
alone, whom the termi servant here denotes. Dr. J. A. 
Alexander, indeed, and several others, regard it as standing 
for “the Messiah and his people as a complex person, and 
as the Messenger or representative of God among the 
nations.” But they are undoubtedly mistaken. 1. There is 
no ground in the passage for that hypothesis. 
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2. It is shown to be an error by the apostrophe. “ Behold” 
is addressed to the people of Israel, not to the Gentiles. 
And the Israelites were summoned by it to contemplate the 
servant of Jehovah. The servant of Jehovah, therefore, is 
not an ideal complex person made up of the Messiah and 
the Israelites. Such an apostrophe to such a complex body 
would be a summons to behold themselves—which would be 
solecistical and against the law of the figure. 3. The character 
and office ascribed to the Messiah belong to him alone: he 
is perfect, he is the Redeemer and judge of the world. No 
such character nor office are predicable of the Israelites, or 
his people. The sphere they fill, and the influence they 
exert, are wholly unlike his. 4. Christ and the church are 
nowhere exhibited in the Scriptures as a complex person. 
The church is represented as an organization, called his 
body, and he is denominated its head; but the figure is 
only used to indicate zs subordination to him ; not that they 
together constitute one ideal complex person. That would 
be not only to confuse the ideal with the real, but to con- 
found the relations of Christ and his people to each other, 
and make those whom he redeems sharers in his rights, 
offices,and work as Redeemer ; which is self-contradictory and 
absurd. And finally, Dr. Alexander virtually relinquishes 
his hypothesis by admitting that this verse in fact refers 
exclusively to the Messiah ; and that the term servant, v. 19, 
must be interpreted exclusively of his people; and becanse 
that which is affirmed v. 1, is true only of Christ, and that 
which is affirmed v. 19, is true only of the Israelites. That 
each is denominated by God “ my servant” is no reason for 
regarding them as a complex person. It only exhibits each 
as standing in the relation of subordination and subservience 
tohim. Each actually occupies that station. Christ volun- 
tarily assumed it. He took upon himself the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men; and being 
found in form like a man, he humbled himself and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. The Is- 
raelites were expressly called to be his servants, and pro- 
fessed to be such. As, therefore, they both sustain that re- 
lation, the designation of each by the term servant is no 
more reason for regarding them as a complex person, than 
the fact that Christ and each of the Israelites has a human 
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form, and each is exhibited as a human being, is a reason 
for regarding them as a complex person. The delineation 
here given of Christ is as peculiar, and distinguishes him 
‘as widely from all mere human beings, as that which is 
drawn in other passages, as chap. ix. 6, 7, and xi. 1-10, 
With the latter, indeed, it presents a striking parallel. 

2, 3. Hypocatastases. ‘“ He will not cry, he will not lift 
up, nor will he cause his voice to be heard in the street: 
A bruised reed he will not break, and a smoking wick he 
will not quench: He will bring forth judgment in truth. 
He shall not become weak, nor be broken, till he shall set 
judgment in the earth ; and the isles shall wait for his law,” 
vs. 2~4. This prediction relates to his first advent ; and was 
verified in his private life at Nazareth, and especially in his 
public ministry. That he was not to ery nor lift up his 
voice in the street, signifies that he was not directly to pro- 
claim himself as the Messiah, and demand an immediate 
acknowledgment of himself as such; as is customary with 
earthly princes who seek to gain the throne of a kingdom; 
but instead, he was to act as a teacher—proclaiming the 
divine will; making known the truth; rejecting and de- 
nouncing the false doctrines of other teachers; and leaving 
the people to form their judgment of him from his doe- 
trines and works, and receive or reject him as they chose. 
And such was the course he pursued in his ministry. In- 
stead of making it his first and main object to declare him- 
self to be the Messiah, and demand instant submission to 
himself as such, he confined himself to the office of a teacher, 
and appealing to his doctrines and his miracles as the proper 
exponents of his character and mission, left the people to 
form their opinion of him from them, Matt. xii. 14-50. 
This was wholly unlike the course the Jews expected. A 
bruised reed is a green reed or stalk, that has been injured 
by a blow or wrench, but not to such a degree as to cause it 
to fall or die : smoking flax, or a dim wick, is a flaxen wick 
that from lack of oil is smoking and flickering on the point 
of extinction. His not breaking the bruised reed, nor 
quenching the dim wick, are put by substitution for analo- 
gous acts of forbearance towards men who are crushed with 
calamities, and ready to expire from want. Instead of de- 
stroying that which seems to be hopeless, it was to be the 
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special object—the implication is—of his patience and care. 
He was to come to relieve the suffering and save the lost. 
What earthly potentate ever acted such a part? What 
prince, ever, on first presenting himself to his subjects, 
made it his chief aim to save the wretched and helpless? 
Yet this prediction had a signal verification in Christ’s 
ministry. Among those whom in his sermon on the Mount 
he pronounced blessed, the first and chief were the poor in 
spirit, the mourners, the meek, and those who suffer perse- 
cution for righteousness’ sake ; and the subjects generally 
of his miraculous power, were the most wretched and hope- 
less of men,—demoniacs, lunatics, paralyties, the leprous, the 
blind, ‘4e deaf, the dumb, the dying. None of his mighty 
acts were exerted in honoring the great, exalting the ambi- 
tious, or enriching the wealthy. 

Bringing forth judgment, in truth, was equally character- 
istic of his ministry. Judgment is legal right, justice, the 
divine prerogative and will. To bring it forth, was to 
explain and assert it. The great aim of his teachings, ac- 
cordingly, was, to unfold the divine law, and show its rela- 
tions to the false beliefs and evil lives of the rulers and 
people ; to proclaim the approach of the kingdom of heaven, 
indicate its nature, announce himself as its king, and call 
the nation to repentance and faith. And truth was the 
instrument which he employed to bring them to receive 
him, not foree. He was not to fail in this work. He was 
not to become exhausted, like a wick that burns dim from 
lack of oil, and is on the point of extinction; nor was he 
to be crushed like a bruised reed, wntid he had “set judg- 
ment in the earth ;” that is, had shown forth the divine 
rights and purposes, and made himself known as the Mes- 
siah. The limitation, wnti/, implies, however, that he was 
then to be crushed and expire. It is accordingly foreshown, 
chap. liii. 3-10, that he should, at the close of his ministry, 
be “smitten of God, and afflicted ; and should be wounded 
for our offences, and bruised for our iniquities.” His setting 
forth judgment ‘in the earth denotes therefore, undoubt- 
edly, his assertion and manifestation in his ministry of God’s 
law in its true character, his rights, and his purposes in 
respect to the work of redemption, and the demonstration, 
by his teachings and miracles, that he was the Messiah who 
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was to accomplish that work, and reign in the kingdom 
which he proclaimed. 

4. Metonymy. In the expression, “And the isles shall 
wait for his law,” isles are put for their inhabitants. By 
the isles are especially meant, the isles of the west, and the 
lands that border the western sea, where the gospel was 
proclaimed soon after its promulgation in Judea, and where 
it has had its chief seat through all the ages that have fol- 
lowed. That they were to wait for his law, indicates that 
he was to institute a new dispensation, and establish a 
rule over those who received him as the Messiah. 

5. Apostrophe. Jehovah now directly addresses the Mes- 
siah, promises to sustain him, and describes the office he ig 
to fill, and the work he is to accomplish. “Thus saith the 
mighty (God) Jehovah, creating the heavens and stretch- 
ing them out, spreading the earth, and that which grows 
out of it, giving breath to the people on it, and spirit to 
those walking in it; I Jehovah have called thee in right 
eousness,” vs. 5,6. That Jehovah had called him in right- 
eousness, indicates that his appointment to the office of Mes- 
siah intimately concerned the justice and truth of God, and 
his rights over men ; and that it is both perfectly consistent 
with, and asserts and displays them. Jehovah had a right 
to constitute the Messiah the Redeemer of mankind, and in 
the form which he chose, by the assumption of their nature, 
and obedience and death as their head in their place. He 
had a right also, in respect to his empire at large, to exalt 
him to the throne of heaven, and invest him with the sway 
he there exerts, to bring his holy subjects of other ranks to 
the knowledge and acknowledgment of him as God-man, 
and the rightful Redeemer of men. He had a right also to 
constitute him the head of the kingdom he is to establish in 
the earth, and invest him with the power and prérogatives 
he is to exercise here. All these great and sovereign acts 
verify and sustain the claims which man has violated, and 
show forth in unclouded lustre the truth and glory of the 
divine prerogatives and righteousness. 

6, 7. Hypocatastases. “And I will lay hold of thee, and 
will keep thee, and will give thee for a covenant of the 
people; a light to the Gentiles,” v. 6. Laying hold of him, 
and keeping, that is guarding and preserving him, are put 
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as substitutes for acts by which he was to be sustained in 
his official work, and indicate that he was to enjoy the 
perfect concurrence and support of the Father. 

7. Metonymy inthe use of “ for a covenant of the peo- 
ple,” for the Redeemer promised in the covenant with 
Abraham and his seed. 

8. Metaphor, in denominating the Messiah a light to the 
Gentiles, to denote the office he fills, in communicating to 
them the saving knowledge of God. It was foreshown in the 
promise to Abraham, that in his seed all the families of the 
earth should be blessed ; and the prophecy parallel to this, 
chap. xlix. 6, is quoted by Paul, Acts xiii. 47, as verified 
in the preaching by him and others to the Gentiles, of the 
glad tidings of salvation through Christ. “I have set thee 
to be a light of the Gentiles, that thou shouldst be for sal- 
vation unto the ends of the earth.” It refers, accordingly, 
not merely to his ministry, but to the administration he 
established and is exer cising, by which, through the preach- 
ing of the gospel, salvation is bestowed on Gentiles as well 
as Jews. 

9, 10, 11. Hypocatastases, in the substitution of opening 
blind eyes, bringing bondmen out of prison, and persons in 
dungeons out of the prison-house, for deliverance from the 
analogous evils of mental darkness, and obnoxiousness to 
the penalties of sin against God. ‘To open the blind eyes, 
to bring out the prisoners from the prison, and them that 
sit in darkness out of the prison-house,” v. 7. The pro- 
phecy parallel to this, Isaiah lxi. 42, Christ applied to him- 
self. “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are oppressed ; to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” Luke iv. 18. Deliverance from those 
corporeal and political evils is there used to represent deli- 
verance from the analogous spiritual evils of sin, despair, 
blindness, and bondage to cruel men. To refer it, as some 
have done, to the restoration of the Israelites from captivity 
to the Babylonians, is to disregard the application Christ 
himself makes of it, and wholly misrepresent its meaning. 
How could Christ come to deliver from captivity to the 
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Babylonians, when the Babylonian power had ceased to 
exist, and the captives been restored to their national land 
more than four centuries before his advent? 

“T am Jehovah, that is my name; and my glory will I 
not give to another, and my praise to graven images,” v, 8, 
This indicates that there was to be a conspiracy against 
Jehovah, and an ascription by the apostates of his glory to 
others, and of his praise to graven images. But he pro- 
ceeds to predict that it will be defeated. 

12. Metaphor, in the use of spring forth, for happen. 
“Behold the former things have come to pass, and new 
things I declare; before they spring forth I tell you of 
them,” v. 9. This indicates that he is to foreshow some 
new measures to be taken by the Messiah to advance his 
kingdom, or some new events that are to mark his reign; 
and in anticipation of his conquest of his enemies, the 
prophet summons the nations to give the glory to Jehovah. 

13. Apostrophe, to those who cross the sea, and to the isles. 
—“ Sing unto Jehovah a new song, his praise from the end 
of the earth, ye that go down to the sea and its fulness; isles 
and their inhabitants,” v. 10. 

14, 15, 16. Metonymies of desert, cities, and camps, for 
their population —* Let the desert and its towns lift up 
(their voice); the encampments that Kedar inhabits. Let 
the dwellers in the rock sing ; let them shout from the top 
of the mountains: let them give glory unto Jehovah, and 
declare his praise in the islands,” vs. 10-12. The islands 
were at the west; the desert at the east and south ; and the 
chief mountains, Lebanon and Taurus, at the north. ° This is 
a summons, therefore, to all mankind to give glory to. 
Jehovah ; and the reason is given in the prediction which 
follows, that he is about to arise and execute vengeance on 
his enemies, and give deliverance to his people. 

17, 18, 19. Comparisons.—“ Jehovah will go forth like a 
strong one; like a man of war will he rouse his zeal; he 
will cry, yea he will shout; he will make himself strong 
against his enemies. I have long been still, (resolving) I 
will hold my peace ; I will restrain myself: (But now) like a 
travailing woman, I will cry out, I will pant and gasp at 
once,” vs. 13,14. The speaker here is Jehovah the Mes- 
siah ; and it indicates a total change in his procedure. In- 
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stead of the forbearance he exhibited at his first advent, he 
is now to come forth in wrath to vindicate his glory against 
his enemies: and the representation in the comparison, that 
a crisis has come in his reign, that is like that of a woman 
in childbirth, implies that his empire itself is threatened by 
his foes—that its preservation and the vindication of his 
rights demand that he should interpose and strike the con- 
spirators against him to destruction. It is a measure that 
cannot be omitted without injury to his kingdom and his 
name; to spare those who are plotting against him and 
his people, would be to yield them a victory, and suffer 
his name to be dishonored. Like a travailing woman, who 
cries out and pants and gasps for deliverance ; all the attri- 
butes and affections of his infinite nature now demand that 
he should free himself from his enemies. Righteousness, 
truth, wisdom, love, his glory,the well-being of his king- 
dom, impel him to dash them to destruction. What an 
impressive delineation of the crisis! To what a pitch will 
the rage of his enemies have advanced! How daring and 
impious their schemes, that longer forbearance would tar- 
nish his glory and endanger his empire! The epoch of this 
vengeance is undoubtedly that of his second advent, when 
the apostate powers are to gather together to the great bat- 
tle against him, and he is to reveal himself from heaven, 
with all his mighty angels, in flaming fire, and take ven- 
geance on them; casting those denoted by the wild beast 
and false prophet into the lake of fire and brimstone, and 
slaying with the sword of his mouth their armies. 2 Thess. i. 
7.8; Rev. xix. 11-21. A prediction follows, accordingly, 
of changes in the physical world, which it is foreshown in 
many prophecies are to be wrought at that time. “TI will 
lay waste mountains and hills, and will dry up all their 
herbage; and I will turn streams to islands, and will dry 
up pools,” v.15. Earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and 
great revolutions in the face of nature, it is everywhere fore- 
shown, wre to take place at his coming. Isaiah ii. 10-21; 
Xxiv., xxv., xxxiv., xli. 17,10; Ixvi. 15,16. Zech. xiv. 
8-9; Luke xxi. 25, 26. That that is the epoch to which 
the prophecy refers, is confirmed by the prediction that fol- 
lows, that it is to be the period of deliverance to his people. 

20, 21, 22, 28. Hypocatastases in the use of leading the 
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blind in ways and paths, and turning darkness to light, and 
the crooked to straightness, as representatives of analogous 
changes which Jehovah is to work in the minds of the 
Israelites. ‘ And I will make the blind walk in a way 
they knew not: I will cause them to tread in paths they 
have not known. I will turn darkness to light before them; 
and the crooked to straightness. These are things I have 
done for them (already), and I have not forsaken them,” 
v. 16. These physical effects, which aye used to signify the 
changes that are to be wrouglit in the minds of the Israel- 
ites who are then to be saved, indicate a total revolution in 
their views and dispositions. The method of redemption, 
which they had never before seen, will then be unveiled to 
them : the darkness in which they had rejected their Messiah, 
and attempted to save themselves by their own strength, 
will be swept from their minds. Christ will be revealed to 
them in his glory, and that which had appeared false in his 
method of salvation, will be seen to be true, and that which 
seemed obscure will be clothed in light. This instant change 
in their apprehensions and affections is foreshown in other 
prophecies. God is then to “pour upon the house of Da- 
vid, and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the Spirit of 
grace and supplications: and they shall look upon him 
whom they have pierced, and they shall mourn for him, as 
one mourneth for his only son, and shall be in bitterness for 
him,’as one that is in bitterness for a first born,” Zech. xii. 
10. He is then to make a new covenant with them, and to 
“pnt his law in their inward parts, and write it on their 
hearts,” Jer. xxxi. 31-34. “For when the Redeemer comes 
to Zion, he is to turn away ungodliness from Jacob,” Isaiah 
lix. 20, 21; Rom. xi. 26. On the other hand, the worship- 
pers of images are to be confounded and overwhelmed. 

24. Hypocatastasis in the use of turning back, a move- 
ment of the body, to represent an analogous defeat and con- 
fusion of the mind. “They shall be turned hack, they 
shall be utterly ashamed that trust in the graven image, that 
say to the molten image, Ye are our gods,” v.17. The 
being, the deity, and the dominion of Christ, will be flashed 
on their eyes with such a dazzling power, and verified by 
such inflictions of his wrath, that they will see with resistless 
conviction the nothingness of their gods, and the folly and 
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guilt of their having adored and trusted them instead of 
him. This instant perception of the senselessness of their 
idols, it is foretold in other prophecies, is to result from 
Christ’s advent. ‘In that day they shall cast their idols of 
silver and their idols of gold which they made for themselves 
to worship, to the moles and to the bats ; to go into the clefts 
of the rocks, and into the tops of the ragged rocks, for fear 
of Jehovah, and for the glory of his majesty, when he aris- 
eth to shake terribly the earth,” Isaiah ii. 20, 21; xxx. 
21, 22. 

All the events that are to signalize that epoch, thus indi- 
cate that it is to be the time of Christ’s second coming, 
when his enemies are to muster in their greatest strength 
against him, and are to threaten the confutation of his 
promises, and the extinction of his kingdom on the earth; 
and his truth and glory are to require that he should come 
in person and destroy them, and give redemption to the 
world. 

The prophet now proceeds to foreshow that the Israelites 
themselves will remain in blindness and misconception up 
to that hour. 

25. Apostrophe to the Israelites. “Ye deaf hear, and 
ye blind look, that ye may see! Who is blind but my ser- 
vant, and deaf as my messenger whom I sent? Who is 
blind like the friend, and blind like the servant of Jehovah ?”’ 
vs. 18,19. The apostrophe and the interrogatories show 
that the parties addressed here are not the worshippers of 
idols to whom the previous verse refers, but are Israelites. 
They are not accused of idolatry, but of blindness and mis- 
apprehension, which are the peculiar characteristics of the 
Jews. They are professedly the servants of God, and his 
messengers. They have his oracles in their hands, and in- 
stead of misconceiving them, should beyond all others have 
a just understanding, especially of the great purposes they 
reveal respecting their own redemption. 

26, 27, 28, 29, 30. Metaphors in the use of blind and 
deaf. It is the blindness and deafness of the mind which 
these terms are employed to indicate. 

31, 32, 33. Comparison in the question, Who is blind like 
the messenger, the friend, and the servant of Jehovah? 
Their blindness and deafness spring from the heart; not 
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from a destitution of the means of knowledge. They are 
not like Gentiles, a large share of whom have not the word 
of Jehovah in their hands, and have heard nothing of the 
glad tidings of the gospel. But they have his word, and are 
familiar with the letter of its teachings. ‘Thou hast seen 
many things, and wilt not observe: he is with open ears, 
but he heareth not,” v. 20. The veil will remain upon 
their heart, till it is removed by the light of Christ’s visible 
presence. Their deliverance and redemption will, there- 
fore, be the work of God’s sovereign grace, conferred against 
their obstinate perverseness and rebellion. 

“Jehovah is willing (to redeem them in the manner he 
promises) for his righteousness sake. He will magnify the 
law and make it honorable,” v. 21. This shows that it is 
Jehovah the Messiah who is the speaker in this and the pre- 
ceding verses, 13-20. It is he who, at his first advent, 
magnified the law, and made it honorable by obeying it, 
and bearing its penalty; and it is on the ground of his 
own righteousness, that at his second coming he will give 
salvation to his chosen people Israel. And this confutes 
again the notion to which we have before refered, that 
the term servant of Jehovah, v. 19, and v. 1, denotes a 
complex person, of which he is the head, and the blind and 
deat, whom he reproaches, are members. They are not 
only distinguished in the broadest possible manner from 
Jehovah who redeems them, but are shown to be-as hope- 
lessly alienated from him, and hostile to his salvation, 
though in a different form, as the Gentile worshippers of 
idols. 

The deplorabie condition of the Israelites at the time is 
further exemplified by the prediction that they will be in 
the hands of exacting and cruel enemies. 

34, 35, 36, 37, 38. Hypocatastases in the exhibition of 
them as spoiled, robbed, ensnared in pits, and being a spoil 
and prey, like individuals who fall into the power of rob- 
bers,—to represent the plunder which they would suffer 
from the invaders of their country, and the cruel vassalage 
in which they were to be held by their conquerors. “ But 
it is a people spoiled and robbed, ensnared in pits all of 
them, and hid in prison-houses. They have become a spoil, 
and there is none delivering; a prey, and there is none say- 
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ing, restore,” v. 22.. A most impressive picture of their’ 
hopeless subjection to grasping and merciless enemies. 
Like persons who have fallen into the hands of robbers, and 
been despoiled of all their property and drawn into pits 
dug to entrap them, and shut up in dens from which they 
are unable to escape, the Israelites are, at the epoch to which 
this prophecy refers, to be held in the grasp of remorseless 
plunderers and conquerors. This is foreshown also, Ezekiel 
xxxviii. 9-13. 

89. Apostrophe. “ Who among you will give ear to this? 
Who will hearken and hear for the time to come? Who 
has given Jacob for a prey, and Israel to spoilers? Has not 
Jehovah against whom we have sinned; and they would 
not walk in his ways, and did not hearken to his law ?” 
v. 23, 24. Their unteachableness and incorrigibleness will 
be shown by their continuing blind and deaf, notwithstand- 
ing the judgments with which God will thus visit them for 
their sins. 

40. Hypocatastasis, in substituting walking in Jehovah’s 
ways, for obeying his commandments. 

41. Metaphor, in the use of pour, for inflict: “ And he 
poured upon them the fury of his wrath, and the strength of 
war ;” v. 25. 

42,43. Hypocatastases. “ And it set him on fire round 
about, and he understood it not; and it burned him, yet he 
laid it not to heart,” v. 25. These forms of infliction are 
employed as representatives of the analogous evils with 
which they were smitten by their enemies, that were to them 
like devouring fires. The prophet reminds the Israelites of 
his day whom he here addressed, of the terrible judgments 
with which they had already been visited for their sins, and 
of their blindness and incorrigibleness under them, to show 
them that they had already exhibited, in many instances, the 
same hopeless darkness and perverseness of mind, as he had 
foreshown they are to display at the last great crisis of their 
history when the Redeemer is to come in his glory, and de- 
liver them for ever from their enemies and from their sins, 
and raise them to the holiness and blessedness of a redeemed 
people. The prophecy thus presents a vivid picture of 
Christ’s work at his first advent, as a teacher rather than a 
king, a forbearing Saviour instead of an avenging judge: 
VOL. X.—NO. Ill. 33 
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and of the opposite aims with which he is to come the 
second time; when he is to strike the conspirators against 
his throne to destruction, and give redemption by his own 
sovereign arm, to Israel and the Gentiles who are thereafter 
to be the willing subjects of his rule. 





Art. VII.—Norers on Scrrerure. 


Rev. xvi. 16. “ And he gathered them (xaos ouvhyayev aurivg) 
into a place (sis civ corov riv xadoduevov) called in the Hebrew 
tongue Armageddon.” 

This verse is variously rendered. The common English 
version is exact, except that it does not properly render the 
article. “And he gathered them into the place called,” 
&c. But to whom does the word fe refer? To the sixth 
angel (12th verse), or to the dragon or to the unclean 
spirits(13th verse)? Are we to refer the word them (autos) 
to the kings of the East (mentioned in the 12th verse), or to 
kings of the earth and of the whole world mentioned in the 
i4th verse? Here lies the doubt? De Sacy supplies the 
word dragon. “ Et le dragon assemblera ces rois,” etc. In 
this, he differs from most of the translators who follow the 
Vulgate ; as Wickliffe, the Rhenish version, Martini and the 
Vulgate itself. Gilbert Wakefield, R. Dickinson, Edward 
Evanson, and the so called improved version supply the 
words “ And the spirits gathered them, etc. ;” and John 
David Michaelis substantially agrees with them: “ Diese 
geister versammelten sie. These spirits gathered them,” 
&c., (that is the kings of the earth and of the whole world). 
Others supply merely the pronoun they, which they refer to 
the neuter plural svevzera (spirits) in the 14th verse. See 
the Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva English version, the French 
version published at Mons, N. Scarlet’s translation, De 
Wette, Beausobre and L’Enfant, Diodati, and the Syriac. On 
the other hand: Luther, Erasmus, Beza, Sebastian Schmidt, 
Montanus, Castalio, Tyndale, Cranmer, Matthia d’Erberg, 
Della Lega and Ravizza, the Genevenses, Leander Van 
Ess, Granville Penn, and Samuel Sharpe render the verb 
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(whyaysv) in the singular, as it is in the common English 
version, ‘ And he gathered them,” &c. 

The common interpretation of the passage makes Arma- 
geddon the place into which the unclean spirits gather the 
kings of the earth and of the whole world, and consequently 
the place of the battle of the great day, spoken of in verse 
14th. But Bengel remarks on this verse, “ We cannot 
think that the verb singular (w4yayev) in this place, is put 
for the plural, because the neuter noun «vsupara (spirits) 
precedes it by so large an interval (vs. 13, 14), and in the 
14th verse the verb joined with this noun, is in the plural 
(«101 yap rveupnara ; for they are the spirits, &c.). Who then 
collected the kings? “The sixth angel—” he means the 
sixth angel collected the kings of the East. “In this chap- 
ter the word angel is frequently understood. This verse is 
connected sine tncommodo saltu, with the 12th verse.” He 
refers to Fr. Junius and E. Schmidt, in support of this inter- 
pretation. Shall we then with Bengel read this verse thus: 
“And he” the sixth angel “ gathered them,” the kings of 
the East “into the place, called in Hebrew Armageddon.” 
Or shall we render the verb (sw%yaysev) in the plural, and 
read it thus: “ And they” the three unclean spirits 
“gathered them,” the kings of the earth and the whole 
world, “into the place called, &c., Armageddon?” Or shall 
we adopt De Sacy’s idea, which treats the verb as singular 
insense, but supplies as the nominative the word dragon 
from the 13th verse ? 

If we adopt Bengel’s view, the office or function of the sixth 
angel is two-fold:—first, to prepare the way for the kings of 
the East, and secondly to gather them to the place specially 
designated by the name Armageddon. But whilethe angel is 
performing this service, another work is carried on by a 
very different agency. “ And I saw” another wonder oc- 
curring at the same time, namely, “ three unclean spirits 
from the mouth of the dragon, and from the mouth of the 
beast, and from the mouth of the false prophet 
proceed forth (exwegeverda:) to the kings of the earth and of 
the whole world—* unclean they are, for they are the spirits 
of demons)—to gather them” also, to a place not designated 
by the apostle “to the battle of that great day of God 
Almighty.” 
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According to this interpretation, John is describing four 
distinct operations carried on during the period of this vial, 
two of them by the angel and two by the spirits. The angel 
prepares the way of the kings of the East, by drying the 
great river Euphrates. This done, he gathers these kings (of 
the East whoever they may be), to the place called Arma- 
geddon. The unclean spirits during the same interval (if 
not quite simultaneously), by their malign influence and 
lying wonders (causa), first incite the kings of the earth 
and of the whole world to deadly warfare, and then gather 
them for the battle of the great day, but to what place, he 
does not say. 

The 15th verse is certainly parenthetical, and the 13th 
and 14th verses also, are so considered by Bengel. 

If we adopt Bengel’s interpretation, we may perhaps logi- 
cally account for the peculiar structure of the passage (12- 
16) by supposing that it was the apostle’s design to denote, in 
the first place, merely the initiatory act of each of these 
diverse agencies. The angel pours his vial, and immediately 
the unclean spirits issue forth to their work. © The effect of 
these two acts begins to be developed immediately, but the 
work of the spirits is first completed by the gathering of the 
kings of the earth; and for this reason (as well as to avoid 
a double dislocation of related parts) is first noticed (v. 14). 
This done, the apostle returns to the angel in order to record 
what he did after he had poured his vial and the Euphrates 
was dried up; but not until he had thrown in (vs, 15) a 
note of warning. The reason for this further interruption 
of the narrative of the angel’s work may be, to intimate 
that the signs of the approaching crisis are to be looked for 
in the things he had described before, viz. the drying of 
the Euphrates, and in the warlike aspect and demoniac spirit 
of the kings of the earth and of the whole world ; not in the 
gathering of the kings of the East into a place obscurely, if 
not mystically described ; an event which may be brought 
about in a less noticeable way, if not too late to serve as a 
timely warning. 

For the popular exposition, see Lowman, Scott, Clark, 
& Henry. Heinricks (in Koppe’s edition of the N. T.) 
observes on the words (xa: cvrhyaye), “and he gathered,” 
that the singular form of the verb does not well correspond 
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with the ¢hree beings from whom the spirits proceeded. 
He suggests, therefore, that the verb must be referred either 
“ad maleficum eorum cyfevawy, vel ad eorum principem, 
draconem seu Satanam, vel ad sextum illum angelum qui, 
(v. 12) arefacto Euphrate, idololotrarum hostibus viam ad 
cladem eis inferendam patefecerat, quique idem et hic 
intervenisse erat credendus et curasse, ut infeste ille 
legiones quee ab idololatris convocabantur, in talem locum 
coirent qui de exitu belli infaustissima omina ferret.” <Ac- 
cording to this author avzev; refers to the kings of the earth 
and of the whole world, though it may be the angel gathers 
them to Armageddon. In this he differs from Bengel. 
Putte. 





Art. VIII.—Lrrerary anp Crrricat Notices. 


1.—TuE KNow.epGeE or Gop opyEcTIVELY CONSIDERED: Being 
the first part of Theology considered as a Science of Positive 
Truth, both Inductive and Deductive. By Robert J. Breck- 
enridge, Professor of Theology in the Seminary at Danville, 
Kentucky. Non sine Luce. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 
1857. 


TuEroLocy treats of the being and perfections of God, his rela- 
tions to the universe as creator, upholder, and ruler; his special 
relations to men, and theirs to him, and the administration he 
exercises and designs to exercise over them through their end- 
less existence. It is usual with those who attempt to treat this 
subject systematically, to commence with the proofs of the 
existence of God as they are seen in his works, the agency he 
exerts over them, and his moral government. Next to unfold 
his natural and moral attributes, the peculiar mode of his being, 
and his relations to all other existences and rights in respect to 
them. Thirdly, his special relations to men, and administration 
over them, beginning with the creation and headship of Adam, 
his trial and fall, the gracious rule that was then instituted, the 
form it assumed at Christ’s coming, his person, offices, and work, 
the nature of the redemption he accomplishes, the power by 
which it is applied, and the aims with which he reigns, and is 
for ever to reign over our world. And this seems the most 
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natural and logical order for the treatment of these themes. It 
is the order of their relations to each other, and in a large 
degree of their presentation in the Bible. They may, however, 
be treated in a different series and with great effect; and it is 
a principal peculiarity of Dr. Breckenridge’s work, that he dis- 
cusses them in another order and relation. According to the 
title of this volume, and intimations in the preface, he proposes 
to present theology in two divisions, or under two aspects, 
objectively and subjectively. The first part is given in this 
volume. The other is to occupy a second; while we infer, a 
third is to be devoted to the defence of the system from objec- 
tion and misrepresentation. The propriety, however, of these 
terms, and the practicability of such a division, will be felt by 
many to be questionable. There is some uncertainty, indeed, 
what the meaning is with which he uses them. If by objective 
theology is meant that part of theology the themes of which 
are external to ourselves, that is, lie out of our nature and 
experience, the division is not natural, nor practicable ; inasmuch 
as that is intimately and indissolubly blended with the other part 
of theology which relates to our nature and experience. If by 
theology objectively considered, is meant theology as it is 
deducible from the objects which it respects, it is still unsuit- 
able, first, because it excludes numerous and important truths 
which are objects of faith simply because they are revealed, 
not apart from that because of their nature: and next, because 
it includes that part of theology which is subjtctive, that is, 
relates to our nature, or lies in our experience, as much as that 
which treats of objects external to ourselves—the truth of the 
one being as deducible from itself as the truth of the other. 
The term objective, therefore, does not seem to us properly to 
characterize the themes of this volume; as many of the truths 
which it presents are as really subjective as any he is hereafter 
to discuss. This characterization, however, of his method of 
contemplating the theme as objective and subjective, is of little 
moment, as no effort is made in the progress of the work to 
verify it—it is scarcely referred to except in the title and preface 
—and it does not touch at all the truth of any of the views he 
advances, or the validity of his reasonings. 

The leading features of the work are, first, that the Redeemer 
is considered as the great central object in theology, the me- 
dium through which God is chiefly made known to us, and that 
the other truths of the system are seen in their most important 
aspects in their relations to him. And next, that the great 
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truths of the system have such an amplitude of evidence from 
consciousness, experience, and observation, their consistency 
with reason, their suitableness to the perfections of God, and 
his testimony, that they are susceptible of scientific demonstra- 
tion. The special aim of the work accordingly is, to state and 
establish in these aspects, the great doctrines of man’s ruin, of 
Christ’s person, offices, and work, the self-existence, tri-persona- 
lity, and perfection of God, and the manifestations he has made 
and makes of himself in his works of creation, providence, and 
moral administration; and it is marked in the views it presents, 
and the clearness with which it unfolds, and the strength with 
which it sustains them, with a very rare degree of excellence. 
No modern work with which we have met, displays a keener 
discrimination, a more felicitous grasp of principles, or a wider 
and loftier range of intelligence. 

Thus, he begins in the first book, with the character and con- 
dition of man as they are known to consciousness and observa- 
tion, and depicts his utter sinfulness, misery, and hopelessness 
of any self-remedy. He then points to the fact, that this is pre- 
cisely the character and state which the Scriptures ascribe to our 
race, and from which it is that they reveal a method of deliver- 
ance; and thus verifies the great fact of man’s ruin on which 
the work of redemption proceeds. He then briefly unfolds the 
principles and method of redemption, and shows that the dispo- 
sition from which it springs, the manner in which it is effected,and 
the results which it contemplates, are such as are suited to the 
necessities of men and the perfections of God. These two great 
departments of truth, embracing the subjective and the objec- 
tive in their most emphatic forms, thus confirm and demon- 
strate each other. In order, on the one hand, to the possibility 
of such a redemption as Christ accomplishes, the character and 
condition of man must be such as it is known by all human con- 
sciousness and observation to be: and on the other, in order to 
the restoration of man from sin and ruin, such a redemption must 
be wrought for him as Christ accomplishes. 

In the second book, he treats of the person, offices, and work 
of Christ, and shows that they are precisely such as meet on the 
one side the exigencies of the divine rights, and on the other the 
necessities of men. None but a being uniting the Eternal Word 
and man in his complex person, would be adequate to fill the 
office of a mediator towards God, or to accomplish the work of 
that office towards mankind. Such a being, alone, could yield 
the obedience and make the expiation that are necessary to 
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satisfy the justice of God; and such a being alone is adequate 
to apply his expiation and deliver men from the thraldom of sin, 
and reign over them through eternal years. 

He passes, in the third book, to the being of God, his self-exist- 
ence, unity of essence, trinity of persons, and infinite perfec. 
tions; and shows that such a threefold personality, and such 
attributes, are essential to the possibility of a work of redemp- 
tion, and give it its peculiar form and character. 

In the fourth book he treats of the different sources of the 
knowledge of God, his works, his providence, his laws, his grace, 
and shows that in all these spheres he appears as the same infi- 
nite and all perfect being. 

In the fifth, he treats of the primeval state of man, God’s 
covenant with him, and his fall and ruin, and shows that the 
character and condition which the Scriptures ascribe to him, and 
exhibit as the ground of the work of redemption, are precisely 
those which in the first book he had deduced from the con- 
sciousness, observation, and acknowledgments of men. That 
which God affirms in his word of the state into which man is 
fallen, is precisely that which the eye sees, the heart feels, con- 
science confesses, and the voice of all individuals and all ages 
proclaim of his character and cu: Tition. 

The plan on which Dr. Breckenridge proceeds, has thus some 
very eminent advantages, and he avails himself of them with 
great skill and power. He investigates the subjects of which he 
treats with a keen penetration and large comprehensiveness, un- 
folds his views with clearness and ease, and sustains them with 
direct and cogent reasonings. His exposition of the person and 
offices of the Redeemer excels the other parts of the work, we 
think, in beauty and power, and rises in passages to a greatness 
and grandeur that shed, as through the opened heavens, a flood 
of resplendence on the whole domain of theology. 

The volume is a very valuable accession to our theological 
works, for its fresh, truthful, and thorough investigations, the 
profound and scriptural views it presents of the great subjects 
which it handles, and its suitableness to check errors that exten- 
sively infect recent theological speculations and discussions, The 
scripturalness, depth, and comprehensiveness of its views, the 
truth and glory of its exhibitions of God, and its adaptedness 
to awe and exalt the heart, present a refreshing contrast to the 
nalf infidel “ theologies” with which portions of the church have 
of late been deluged. 

Here and there a view Dr. Breckenridge advances, probably 
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will not meet acceptance from those who concur in his system 
generally. The doctrine that the Holy Spirit is the vicar of 
Christ on earth during his reign on the throne of heaven, will 
prove, we presume, of that number. 

He indicates very clearly in several passages his belief, that 
Christ is to come in person and reign on the earth during the 
millennium, and restore the race from the ruin with which it is 
smitten. We trust he will unfold his views at large on that 
subject in his future volumes. There is no part of theology 
that has a higher claim to a fresh and thorough investigation ; 
and none we believe that will command a more earnest attention 
from the church. 


2. Tue Acts or Tur ApostLtEes Expiarnep: by Joseph Addison 
Alexander, In two volumes. New York: C. Scribner. 
1857. 


THEsE volumes are a very welcome accession to our theologi- 
cal literature. The Acts of the apostles are scarcely inferior in 
a critical and theological relation, to any other part of the New 
Testament. They record the mode and the special conditions 


in which the gospel was first presented to men. They detail 
the peculiar means that were employed to awaken and impress 
those to whom its messages were addressed. They indicate the 
forms in which the Spirit displayed his presence and power, 
and the nature of the miraculous gifts which he conferred. 
They show what the office was which the apostles and others 
professed to fill as the ministers of Christ, whence they repre- 
sented themselves as having derived the doctrines which they 
taught, what the estimate was in which they held the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, and what views they had of Christ, of 
his work, the salvation he bestows, and the great scheme of 
ruling and redeeming the race which he is to pursue. And 
finally, they show on the one hand, what the distinctive dispositions 
were with which believers were inspired, towards God, towards 
one another, and towards men generally; and on the other, 
what the malign affections were with which they were regarded 
by the adverse Jewish and Gentile parties, and the violent mea- 
sures employed to obstruct and destroy them. The history 
extending thirty years from Christ’s ascension, presents one of 
the most comprehensive and graphic pictures, both of the 
principles and measures of the divine government under the 
present dispensation, and of the hearts of men renewed and un- 
renewed under the gospel, that is given us by the pen of inspi- 
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ration. There is scarce a great question suggested in the 
gospels in regard to what was then future, that has not in some 
measure a solution in the Acts of the apostles. There is scarce 
a doctrine in the epistles respecting the person and work of 
Christ, the nature of redemption, the dispositions of the natural 
and the renewed mind, the aims of the present administration, 
the destiny of the church and the race, that is not found also in 
this history of the first proclamation of the word embodied in 
living forms, and in attitudes and relations that contribute to 
set its character in a vivid light. A proper exposition of this 
part of the New Testament history is of great moment, therefore, 
to the just understanding of the scheme of administration of 
which it is an example; and is an important aid to the true 
interpretation of the other parts of the New Testament. 

Dr. Alexander brings to the task very high qualifications in 
general erudition, philological knowledge, taste, and experience ; 
and his work will rank among the best of modern commenta- 
ries in adaptation to the use both of those in the sacred profes- 
sion and of other readers. 

The Introduction presents an excellent analysis of the history. 
The received English version is taken as the text; but a main 
object of the exposition is to give the exact signification of the 
terms, phrases, and expressions of the original, and put the 
reader in possession of the means of discerning its import, 
whether he study the Greek or the common version. For this 
no writer of the day surpasses Dr. Alexander in amplitude of 
knowledge, clear discrimination, and skill in unfolding and 
verifying the meaning which he assigns to terms. The Com- 
mentary is sufficiently copious without verging into pro- 
lixity. Every philological and historical question is adequately 
treated; the usage of terms is exemplified by abundant re- 
ferences to other instances of their occurrence; and the truths 
generally that are taught and the events that are recorded 
are raised into a clear light, and exhibited in an eminent 
measure in their true attitude. Readers of all classes will find 
it a most valuable assistant to the knowledge of the great events 
which marked the promulgation of the gospel, and the forms in 
which its facts and doctrines were presented by those who first 
taught them, and taught them as they were inspired by the 
Holy Ghost. 
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3.—Exrosirory THouguts oN THE GospEts: For Family and 
Private Use; St. Matthew, with the text complete. By the 
Rev. J. C. Ryle, B.A. Christ’s Church, Oxford, Rector of 
Helmingham, Suffolk. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 
1858. 


Tue author does not aim to give a critical commentary of the 
text, but rather to point out the leading truths which it teaches, 
and unfold. and enforce them. In order to this, the chapters 
are divided into sections. The Expository thoughts arranged 
under a few heads, are clear, brief, and pointed, and glow with 
an earnestness that interests and impresses the reader. 


4—EXPOSITIONS ON THE CREED, THE LorD’s PRAYER, AND 
THE TEN ComMaNpMENTS. By Robert Leighton, D.D., 
Archbishop of Glasgow. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 
1858. 


Turse Expositions have held a high place in the Theological 
Literature of Great Britain for more than two hundred years, 
and instructed and cheered many thousands of God’s people. 
They are eminently evangelical and practical, and clothed in a 
style peculiarly simple and neat, abounding with tasteful and 
pointed idioms, and set off often with fresh and glowing figures. 
They are excellent companions for the fireside and closet. 


5.—Licut FROM THE Cross—SERMONS ON THE PAsSION OF 
our Lorp: Translated from the German of Dr. A. Tholuck, 
University Preacher, and Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Halle. Philadelphia: W.S. & A. Martien. 1858. 


TuEsE Discourses consist of two series,—one, on the manifesta- 
tions that were made of the hearts of those who were brought 
into intimate relations to Christ in his life and ministry ; and one 
on his agony, trial, and crucifixion: and they are marked by a 
freshness and truth of thought and warmth of sensibility that 
are very delightful. That the enemies of Christ were left to 
display their unbelief, unrighteousness, and malice towards him 
in their most awful forms, and that men generally are to be left 
to that course till his second coming, is a fact of deep signifi- 
cance, and deserves greater consideration than it usually re- 
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ceives; and the more fully the events of his life and death are 
comprehended, the profounder will the conviction be that he is 
indeed the Son of God, that he died for the redemption of men, 
and that the measures of his mediation display at every step a 
wisdom and a righteousness that are as spotless and consum- 
mate as his love. 


6. A TRANSLATION AND CoMMENTARY OF THE Book or Psatms. 
For the use of the Ministry and Laity of the Christian 
Church. By Augustus Tholuck, D.D. Ph.D. Translated 
from the German, by the Rev. James Isidor Mombart. 
Philadelphia: W. 5S. & A. Martien. 1858. 


Tue volume opens with an interesting recital from Dr. Tholuck 
of events which led him to renounce certain rationalistic views 
respecting the Scriptures, which he entertained in the early 
part of his life. Then follows an introduction on the structure, 
design, and use of the Psalms in the temple service, their 
authors, their doctrines, their predictions of the Messiah, and 
their adoption and use by the Christian church. The transla- 


tion varies little from the authorized version. The commentary 
is brief, and aims to point out the leading thoughts and senti- 
ments of the Psalmists, and enable the reader to see the atti- 
tudes in which the great themes of which they speak were con- 
templated by them. 


7. Brstican ComMMENTARY ON THE New Testament. By Dr. 
Herman Olshausen, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Erlangen. Translated from the German for Clark’s Foreign 
and Theological Library. First American, revised after the 
latest German Edition. By A. C. Kendrick, D.D., Professor 
of Greek in the University of Rochester. Vol. IV. New 
York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 1857. 


Tue preceding volume closed with Romans vii. This contains 
the remainder of that Epistle, the first and second Corinthians, 
and Galatians. It displays the same characteristics as the 
former volumes,—large philological learning, familiarity with all 
debated points, a candid reverential and believing spirit, and 
evangelical, comprehensive, and lofty views on the main themes ; 
with some false notions, however, especially in respect to 
the final destiny of the impenitent. The translator has per- 
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formed his task with fidelity and skill, and renders an important 
service to the reader in the occasional notes in which he clears 
up what is obscure, or corrects what he deems erroneous in the 
Commentary. 


8. THe QuaRTERLY JOURNAL OF Propuecy: London. 


In the July Number of this Quarterly, which has just reached 
us, we find ourselves charged with having given an imprimatur 
to the article on Dr. Chalmers in the North British, of Nov., 
1856. An imprimatur is a licence and sanction. The charge is, 
therefore, that we have given a sanction and licence to that 
article; and especially, the Editor indicates, to “the low views 
of inspiration ” which it “ exhibits.” We are not a little sur- 
prised at a representation so gratuitous and unjust. Not a 
syllable is there in our notice of that article to sustain it, or 
give it a color of apology. We expressed no opinion whatever 
respecting either the writer’s notions of inspiration or Dr. 
Chalmers’s theological views. The only judgment we gave 
related to the writer’s estimate of Dr. Chalmers. We made, 
indeed, but two statements. The first related to the writer’s 
views of Dr. Chalmers. “ His estimate of him,” we said, “as a 
thinker and writer, is in the main, we believe, just.” Here is 
no reference to the subject of inspiration, or any other theme in 
theology. The question to what rank in intelligence Dr. 
Chalmers belonged, is not identical, we take it, with the ques- 
tion, whether a certain theory of inspiration is correct or not. 
Our other statement related to the theological views of the 
writer of the article, and was designed to indicate to our 
readers the class to which he belongs. ‘Though just in his 
judgment,” we said, in regard to Dr. C.’s peculiarities of mind 
and rank as a speculatist, he “ dissents, it should be mentioned, 
from many of his religious views, and thinks his theology,” by 
which the writer meant, in a large measure, his method of 
theologizing, “is likely, in a considerable degree, to sink into 
speedy oblivion.” This is a statement, the reader will see, of 
the theological views and opinions of the writer of that article: 
not an expression of our judgment in respect to them: and 
there we paused. We said nothing whatever of the estimate 
in which we hold his doctrines. 

But Dr. Bonar appears to have been aware that he had no 
ground for regarding us as sanctioning the views of the article 
on inspiration ; for he proceeds to arraign us, not for giving it 
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ceives; and the more fully the events of his life and death are 
comprehended, the profounder will the conviction be that he is 
indeed the Son of God, that he died for the redemption of men, 
and that the measures of his mediation display at every step a 
wisdom and a righteousness that are as spotless and consum- 
mate as his love. 


6. A TRANSLATION AND CoMMENTARY OF THE Book or Psatms. 
For the use of the Ministry and Laity of the Christian 
Church. By Augustus Tholuck, D.D. Ph.D. Translated 
from the German, by the Rev. James Isidor Mombart. 
Philadelphia: W. 8. & A. Martien. 1858. 


Tue volume opens with an interesting recital from Dr. Tholuck 
of events which led him to renounce certain rationalistic views 
respecting the Scriptures, which he entertained in the early 
part of his life. ‘Then follows an introduction on the structure, 
design, and use of the Psalms in the temple service, their 
authors, their doctrines, their predictions of the Messiah, and 
their adoption and use by the Christian church. The transla- 
tion varies little from the authorized version. The commentary 
is brief, and aims to point out the leading thoughts and senti- 
ments of the Psalmists, and enable the reader to see the atti- 
tudes in which the great themes of which they speak were con- 
templated by them. 


7. Brstican ComMENTARY ON THE New Testament. By Dr. 
Herman Olshausen, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Erlangen. Translated from the German for Clark’s Foreign 
and Theological Library. First American, revised after the 
latest German Edition. By A. C. Kendrick, D.D., Professor 
of Greek in the University of Rochester. Vol. IV. New 
York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 1857. 


Tue preceding volume closed with Romans vii. This contains 
the remainder of that Epistle, the first and second Corinthians, 
and Galatians. It displays the same characteristics as the 
former volumes,—large philological learning, familiarity with all 
debated points, a candid reverential and believing spirit, and 
evangelical, comprehensive, and lofty views on the main themes; 
with some false notions, however, especially in respect to 
the final destiny of the impenitent. The translator has per- 
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formed his task with fidelity and skill, and renders an important 
service to the reader in the occasional notes in which he clears 
up what is obscure, or corrects what he deems erroneous in the 
Commentary. 


8. THe QuaRTERLY JOURNAL OF Propurecy: London. 


In the July Number of this Quarterly, which has just reached 
us, we find ourselves charged with having given an imprimatur 
to the article on Dr. Chalmers in the North British, of Nov., 
1856. An imprimatur is a licence and sanction. The charge is, 
therefore, that we have given a sanction and licence to that 
article ; and especially, the Editor indicates, to “the low views 
of inspiration ” which it “ exhibits.” We are not a little sur- 
prised at a representation so gratuitous and unjust. Not a 
syllable is there in our notice of that article to sustain it, or 
give it a color of apology. We expressed no opinion whatever 
respecting either the writer’s notions of inspiration or Dr. 
Chalmers’s theological views. The only judgment we gave 
related to the writer’s estimate of Dr. Chalmers. We made, 
indeed, but two statements. The first related to the writer’s 
views of Dr. Chalmers. “ His estimate of him,” we said, “as a 
thinker and writer, is in the main, we believe, just.” Here is 
no reference to the subject of inspiration, or any other theme in 
theology. The question to what rank in intelligence Dr. 
Chalmers belonged, is not identical, we take it, with the ques- 
tion, whether a certain theory of inspiration is correct or not. 
Our other statement related to the theological views of the 
writer of the article, and was designed to indicate to our 
readers the class to which he belongs. “Though just in his 
judgment,” we said, in regard to Dr. C’s peculiarities of mind 
and rank as a speculatist, he “ dissents, it should be mentioned, 
from many of his religious views, and thinks his theology,” by 
which the writer meant, in a large measure, his method of 
theologizing, “is likely, in a considerable degree, to sink into 
speedy oblivion.” This is a statement, the reader will see, of 
the theological views and opinions of the writer of that article: 
not an expression of our judgment in respect to them: and 
there we paused. We said nothing whatever of the estimate 
in which we hold his doctrines. 

But Dr. Bonar appears to have been aware that he had no 
ground for regarding us as sanctioning the views of the article 
on inspiration ; for he proceeds to arraign us, not for giving it 
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an imprimatur, but for not protesting against it; and charges 
us in effect with “trifling” with the subject. We regret to 
meet anything from the pen of Dr. B. marked by such a lack of 
discretion and candor. A little consideration might have sug- 
gested to him that we had adequate reasons for abstaining from 
any expression of opinion respecting the theology of the article. 
We take leave to inform him that it was of express deliberation 
that we confined ourselves to the simple statement of the fact 
that the author of the Review dissented from many of Dr. 
Chalmers’s religious views, and disapproved of his method of 
theologizing. And our main object in it was to avoid the 
injustice into which Dr. Bonar has fallen, of carelessly arraigning 
parties as sanctioning the Review, who have not given it their 
concurrence. The article did not purport to be the expression 
simply of an individual’s opinion. It appeared in the North 
British, the organ in a measure of the Free Church, and was 
naturally regarded as having not only the imprimatur of the 
editor, but of a share at least of the leading managers of that 
Quarterly, and as expressing, therefore, the theological opinions, 
at the smallest, of a considerable party in Scotland. No other 
judgment could be formed of it at the time when our notice 
was written. It was not then known here who its author was, 
nor what the sentiments were with which it was regarded in 
Scotland and England. Appearing thus, as expressing the opi- 
nion of a considerable body of persons, who, as it represents, had, 
since the death of Dr. Chalmers, passed from the ranks of the 
orthodox to the party to which the reviewer belongs; it would 
have been requisite, had we undertaken to pronounce a judg- 
ment on its theology, to have contemplated it in that relation, 
and assumed that such defections from the faith had taken place 
in the Scottish churches. But of that, we felt that we had no 
adequate evidence; and to take it for granted and proceed to 
denounce the contributors to the North British, or express asto- 
nishment that the leading men in Scotland, the Brewsters, the 
Buchanans, the Cuninghams, the Guthries, and others, had not 
prevented its publication would be altogether unwarrantable. 
We deemed it the part of prudence, therefore, to abstain from 
any other observations on the theology of the article than 
simply to indicate its antagonism to the views entertained by Dr. 
Chalmers; and wait till we should have further information of 
the facts, before attempting to criticise it—and the event has 
shown the propriety of the course. 

_ If Dr. B. has any curiosity to know what our views are of 
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the inspiration of the Scriptures, we refer him to the articles on 
the subject in the present and preceding volumes of the Jour- 
nal. 


9, THe Brrrsu Periopicats. Republished by L. Scott & Co. 


Tue Quarterlies of the season present their usual variety of in- 
teresting themes. 

The best article of the Westminster, is on the Four Empires, 
Russia, France, England, and the United States; each of which 
is extending its sway over the feebler races that are contiguous 
to it, and seems likely to go on enlarging its dominions for a 
considerable time to come ;—Russia in Middle and Eastern Asia; 
France, in the North of Africa; England, in Southern Africa, 
Middle Asia, and the Islands of the Southern Ocean; and the 
United States in the territories south of their present line. The 
political destiny of the world seems to lie in the hands, in a 
great measure, of these four empires. No other is in a condi- 
tion to extend its dominion, and carry civilization and religion 
into regions where they are yet little known. Of these, Great 
Britain and the United States now exert, and are likely to exert, 
far the greatest and most propitious influence ; as they carry, 
where they extend their power, a measure of freedom, educa- 
tion, the useful arts, commerce, and above all, the light of true 
religion. They are doubtless, also, to have a chief agency in 
opening the way for the communication of the gospel to those 
portions of the heathen world that do not fall immediately 
under their sway. 

An article in the London on Communication with India, re- 
presents the project of a railroad from the Mediterranean to 
the Euphrates, and a line of boats on that river to the Persian 
gulf, as not likely to be realized ;—from the great length of the 
route, the disadvantages of the climate, the savage character of 
the inhabitants, the vast cost, and the certainty that the region 
itself would furnish nothing for transportation on the road or 
river either in the shape of travellers, produce, or manufactures. 

The London, Edinburgh, and North British have articles on 
the revolt in India that are of interest. The defeat of the con! 
spiracy seems likely to issue to the disadvantage of Mahome- 
danism and Brahminism, as well as of the parties who sought to 
extricate themselves from their conquerors. The general voice 
in Great Britain now demands the open recognition of Chris- 
tianity by the government in India, and the full protection of 
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its missionaries and their converts; and indications appear — aat 
on the restoration of peace, far greater and more efficient ¢ orts 
will be made to communicate the gospel to the vast population 
of that empire. 

Besides this theme, the London has highly attractive articles 
on Cornwall, the School at Rugby, Stephenson the Inventor of 
Railway Locomotives, and other topics, and the Edinburgh on 
the Napiers, the Mediterranean, the Chief Justices of England, 
Michael Angelo, and several other subjects, 

Of the North British, under its new editorship, two numbers 
have appeared, with a fair array of topics. No allusions are 
made to the article of November, 1856, which led to the transfer 
of the work to new hands, nor is any attempt anywhere made 
to controvert the representations of that article that great 
changes have taken place within a few years in the views held 
in Scotland on important doctrines of theology. An article in 
the August number on Inspiration indicates that the present 
managers of the work maintain the views generally held by the 
church on that subject. It is a mere statement of the doctrine, 
however, not a critical discussion of it, and is not adapted to 
convince those who already doubt, or to oppose a barrier to the 
spread of scepticism. 

An article in the November number on recent works on the 
relations of geology to the history of the creation in Genesis, 
contains statements respecting the estimation in which some of 
Hugh Miller’s friends hold his last work, and the effects that are 
resulting from it, that are significant. We shall refer to them in 
our next number. r 








ERRATA. 
For Bethamy, p. 376, 12th line from top, read Bethany. 
For lower, p. 465, 2d line from bottom, read two. 
For of Christ a prophecy, p. 474, 10th line from top, read a prophecy of 
Christ. 
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